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MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS 


OF TSE 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

DURING 1931 


Stated Meeting, January 2,1^31 

Francis X. Dercum, M.D., Ph.D., Sc-D., President 
in the Chair. 

Thomas S. Gates, recently elected member, subscribed the 
Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

The decease was announced of the following member: 
Robert Wiliam Rogers, Ph-D., Litt.D., LL.D., S.T.D., 
at Chadd’s Ford, Pa., December 12, 1930, at. 66. 

VUhjalmur Stefansson, LL.D., read a paper entitled 
"Travellers' Tales" which was illustrated by lantern slides 
and discussed by Mr. Brj'ant. 

Stated Meeting, February 6, IQ31 

Francis X. Dercitu, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., President 
in the Chair. 

The decease was antiounrad of the following metnbers: 
James Perrin Smith, A.M., Ph.D,, LL.D., at Phila¬ 
delphia, January 1, 1931, aeu 66. 

Joseph Jacques Cesaire Joffre, O.M., G.C.B., at Paris, 
January 2, 193 78. 

Richard Bishop Moore, B.S., Sc.D., at Lafayette, Ind., 
January 20, 1931, wt, 59- 

Merkel H. Jacobs, A.M., Ph.D-, read a paper on "Dif¬ 
fusion Processes in Non-living and Liiring Systems" which 
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wa& illustrated by lantern slides and discussed by Messrs, 
McClung^ Donaldson^ Brubaker and Richards, 

Pending nommaiiona were read. 

StaUd Meetings Afartk 6, zpjj 

Albert P* Bf-UBAK^h^ A.M., M.D.^ LL.D., in the Chair. 

The decease was announced of the following member: 

Sir Richard Temple, in Swiuerlandj March 6 , 1931s set. 

So. 

John Zeleny, Ph.D., read a paper on “The Changes Which 
Gaseous Ions Undergo With Time” which was illustrated by 
lantern slides and discussed by Dr. Goodspeed and a guest. 

The Committee on Nominations made its report* 

G^ncrat Staled Meetings JprU zpjr 

Thursday Afarning^ Jpril 2jrd 
Executii^e Session — *to o*doek 

Francis X. Dercum, M.D., Ph-D., President 

in the Chair. 

Arthur H. Compton, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

The President delivered his annual report and appointed 
the Committees on Nominations and General Meeting* 

The following amendment to the Laws was presented and 
approved by the Society: 

In Chapter. I, Section I, strike out “At such an election no more 
members residing within the United States shall be elected than will 
make the total number o! such membership 400” and biEert in lieu 
thereof “Twenty-hve members may be elected each year until the 
total membership of the United States shall be 500 and five foreign 
members may be elected each year until the total foreign member¬ 
ship shall be 60, these numbers to be kept constant thereafter by 
electing each year an appropriate number of new members/^ 

The decease was announced of the following members: 

Marqujs jVntonio de Gregorio, in Palermo, Sicily, 

December 15, 1930. 
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Leslie W. Miller, A.E.D., LL.D,, at Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
March 7, 1931, act. 82. 

Joseph B. Murdock, Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy at 
Danbury, N. H., March 20, 1931, set. 80. 

John Henry Comstock, B- 5 ., at Ithaca, N. Y., March 20, 
T931, at. 82. 

President Dercum after having presided during the 
Executive Session died suddenly while officiating. 

Morning Sfstion — Jo:jo o*dock 
WiLUAM B. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., Sc,D,, LL.D., in the Chair. 
The following resolution was unanimously carried; 

The American pHTtosornicAL Society deeply regretting the 
death of its President resolves that as a mark of respect the annual 
dinner will not be held this year. 

The following Symposium on “The Changing World” was 
presented: 

Section 1. Tendencies in the Natural Sciences 
“The Astronomer’s Goal," by Frank Schleslnger, Di¬ 
rector of the Tt'alc University Observatory, (Read by 
title.) 

“The Assault on Atoms and Molecules,” by Arthur H. 
Compton, Professor of Physics, University of Chicago. 

“Hopes in the Biological Sciences,” by William Morton 
Wheeler, Professor of Entomology, Dean Bussey 
Institute for Research in Applied Biology, Harvard 
University. 

Lengthening the Span of Life,” by Lee K. Frankel, 
Second Vice-President Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Compa ny. (Introduced b y D r. H u eb ner.) B roadcast 
by the National Broadcasting Company. 

“Technology and Material Progress,” by Willis R. 
Whitney, Director Research Laboratory of General 
Electric Company, Schenectady. (Introduced by Dr. 
Rice.) 
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Afternoon Sesiion^^ o'clock 

Emory R. Johnson, Uti-M., Ph-D., Sc.D., in the Chair. 

Section II. Tenhencies in the Fielh of the 
Social Sciences 

"Economic Adjustment la a Machine Age/* by Ernest M. 
Patterson, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Economics, University of Pennsylvania. (Introduced 
by Dr. Johnson.) 

"Communications and World Peace,” by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, Science Editor, Tke New York Times, 
Broadcast by the National Broadcasting Company. 

"Unemployment and Its Social Significance/’ by Arthur 
W'oods, Chairman of President Hoover’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. (Introduced by Presi¬ 
dent Dercum.) Broadcast by the National Broad¬ 
casting Company. 

“Thou Shalt Not,” by James M. Beck, Member of 
Congress. Broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company, 

Eh^stn G. Conklin, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., presiding. 

Sectiom III. The Changing World 

"Round Table Discussion and Recommendations,” the 
following members and guests took part in the discus¬ 
sion: Arthur H. Compton, Henry H. Donaldson, Cyrus 
Adler, Robert A. Millikan, Edward P. Cheyncy, 
Emory R. Johnson, W. F. G. Swann, Ernest M. 
Patterson and Charles B. BaZEoni- 

Friday Morning, April 34th 
Executipt Session—10 o’clock 

Henry Norris Russell, A.M,, Ph.D., D.Sc., Vice-President 

in the Chair. 

The Society proceeded to an election of officers and 
Tl^embers. 
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The Tellers subsequendy reported that the folIowiDg 
officers and members had been duly elected: 

Vice-Ffesidents 
James H. Breasted 
I Elihu Thomson 

Henry N. Russell 

SecTH&ties 

Arthur W. Goods peed 
John A. Miller 

CuratoT 

Albert P. Brubaker 

Treasurfr 
Eli Kirk Price 

Cait«fi7/orr 

(To serve for three years) 

James M. Beck 
Francis G. Benedict 
Lafayette B. Mendel 
Edwin G. Conklin 

Mtmhefs 

Arthur Francis Buddington 
Ermine Cowles Case 
William Crocker 
Raymond Smith Dugan 
Alexander Forbes 
Simon Henry Gage 
W^alter Sherman Gifford 
Evarts B. Greene 
Alfred F. Hess 
Leicester Bodine Holland 
Earnest A. Hooton 
Dugald Caleb Jackson 
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xLi 


Frank Billings Kellogg 
Carl Otto Lamp]and 
Waldo G. Leland 
Howard McClenahan 
VVealey Clair A'iitchell 
Dwight WTiitney Morrow 
Adolph Ochs 
John Rockefeller^ Jr, 

Alexander G- Ruthven 
Henry Scattergcod 
Henman Augustus Spoehr 
Ernest Edward Tyzzer 
Willis R. mitney 

Foreign Members 
Arthur Stanley Eddington 
Arthur Keith 

Morning Session — io:;^o o^clock 
Henry Norris Russell, Ph.D,, D.Sc-, Vice-President 

in the Chair* 

The following papers were readi 

"A Lost Inner Double Leaf,^* by Mar L. MargoiJfij 
Professor of Biblical Philology, Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia. (Read 
by title,) 

*^The Archaeological Results of the Third Campaign of 
Tell Beit Mirson/* by William F, Albright, Professor of 
Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins University* Dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. W, B, Scott* 

“The Return to Shakespearean Orthodoxy,” by Felix E* 
Schelling^ Felix E, SchellLng Professor of English 
Literature, University of Pennsylvania. 

“The Temple of Apollo at Bassae,” by William B, 
Dinsmoor, Professor of Architecture, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, (Introduced by Dr. Barton,) 
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xiii 


“Some Economic Aspects of Rome’s Early Law,” by 
Tenney Frank, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

*‘The Gottschee Germans of Slovenia,” by John Dynelcy 
Prince, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to Yugoslavia. (Read by title.) 

Afternoon Session—2 clock 

Henry H. Donaldson, A.B,, Ph.D., Sc.D., in the Chair. 

Howard McClenahan, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted Into the Society. 

The following papers were read: 

“Untangling One of Nature’s Puzzles,” by B, Smith 
Hopkins, Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, University 
of Illinois. 

Dr. Hopkins’ paper was broadcast from Chicago by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

‘'India’s Will to be a Nation,” by W. Norman Brown, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Pennsylvania. 
(Introduced by Dr. Adler.) 

"John FHsoq’s Map of Kentucky, 1784,” by Lawrence 
Martin, Chief of the Division of Maps, Library of 
Congress. (Introduced by Dr. Rowe.) 

“The Heat Production of the Resting Horse,” by Francis 
G. Benedict, Director of the Nutrition Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and Ernest G. 
Ritzman. 

"The Advantages of a Non-luminous Flame for Internal 
Combustion Eugines,” by Francis 1. duPont, President 
of the Delaware Chemical Engineering Company. 

“The Nervous Regulation of Blood Pressure,” by Detlev 
W. Bronk. Director of the Eldridge Reeves Johnson 
Foundation for Medical Physics, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. (Introduced by Dr. Goodspeed.) 
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Friday Etijrning Lectufi^ 

Henry Konis Russell, Professor of Astronomy^ and Director 
of the Observatory, Princeton University spoke on “The 
Chemistry of the Stars.” 

Saturday Morningj Jpril 
Mfjniing Session — lO clock 

Henry Norris Russell, A.M.t Ph.D., D.Sc., Vice-President 

in the Chair- 

William Lyon Phelps, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted Into the Society- 

The following papers were read: 

*Hndividual Mass Studies in Child Growth^” by 
Charles Bh Davenport, Director of the Department of 
Genetics, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Cold 
Spring Harbor^ Discussed by Drs- W. B. Scott, 
Donaldson, Benedict and Parker. 

“The Elephant Enamel Method of Measuring Pleistocene 
Time/* Also “ Stages in the Succession of Fossil Man 
and Stone Age Industries,** by Henry Fairfield Osborn^ 
American Museum of Natural History and Edwin 
H. Colbert- 

“Origin of the Pebble Band on Iowan Till/* by George F, 
Kay, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Iowa. (Introduced by Dr. Hobbs.) 

Loess, Pebble Bands, and Boulders from Glacial Out- 
wash of the Greenland Continental Glacier/* by 
William H. Hobbs, Professor of Geology and Director 
of the Geological Laboratory, University of Michigan. 
Discussed by Dr# W* B* Scott* 

“Early Tertiary Mollusca from Wyoming,” by L. S. 
RusselL Read by William j. Sinclair, Associate 
Professor and Curator, Princeton University. Dis¬ 
cussed by Drs. W# B* Scott and Pilsbry. 
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XV 


“Greenland Expeditions, Actual and Projected," by 
William H. Hobbg, Professor of Geology and Director 
of the Geological Laboratoiy, University of Michigan. 
Discussed by Drs- W^. W. Campbell, Ken nelly, Miller, 
Bryant, Humphreys and W\ B. Scott. 

“ Rationalized vs. Unrationaiized Practical Electro¬ 
magnetic Units," by Arthur E. Kennel ly, ProfesEor of 
Electrical Engineering, Hair'ard University. Dis¬ 
cussed by Dr, Russell. 

"The Railroads versus the Weather,” by Robert DeC. 
Ward, Professor of Gimatology, Harvard University. 
(Read by title.) 

Aftirnoofi StJiion^^ o'clock 

Albert P. Brubaker, A.M., M.D., LL.D., in the Chair. 

Alfred Lee Loomis recently elected member subscribed the 
Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were read: 

"Preliminary Results on the Application of the Motion 
Picture Camera to Celestial Photography ” by Francis 
M. McMath, Henry S. Hulbert and Robert R. Mc- 
Math. Read by Heber D. Curtis, Director of the 
Detroit ObRcrvaiory, University of Michigan. Dis¬ 
cussed by Drs. Russell, Aitken and Kennelly, 

"The Double Stars Showing Orbital Motion,” by Robert 
G. Aitken, Astronomer and Director of the Lick Ob¬ 
servatory. Discussed by Drs. Miller and Russell. 

"Bearing of Distribution of Phloi Subulata on Glacial 
Plant Zoning," by Edgar T. WTieny, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany, University of Pennsylvania. (In¬ 
troduced by Dr. True.) 

‘‘The Role of Cilia and Muscles in the Passage of Sperms 
and Eggs Through the Mammalian Oviducts,” by 
George H. Parker, Professor of Zoology and Director 
of the Zoological Laboratory, Harvard University. 
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“Osmotic Hemolysis and Zoological Classification/* by 
M, H- Jacobs, Professor of General Physiology^ Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvaxiia. Discussed by Drs. W. B, 
Scott, Parker and Conklin, 

Statfd Aferting, Niwember 6^ Jpji 
Ed>vis G+ ConkuSj Ph.D., Sc*D^i LL.D,, in the Chair. 
The decease was announced of the following members: 
Francis X. Dercnm^ A.M,j M.D., Ph.D^^ Sc*D.;^ at 
Philadelphia, April 193 74- 

Edwin A. Aldeiman^ Ph.B., D,C,L,=, LL.D,, at Uni- 
versitj^, Va.;, April 29^ 193 ij 69. 

Albert A, Michel son, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., at Chicago, 
May 9, 1931, fft. 78. 

Charles Day, B.S-, E.E., at Philadelphia, May ro^ 

1931^ set. 52* 

George F* Moore, A^M., LL.D., Litt.D,, at Cam¬ 

bridge, Mass., May 16, 1931, 

Frank Wiggles worth Clarke, S^B-, Sc.D*, LL.D., at 
Washington, May 23* 193 r, set. ^4. 

Robert Patterson Field, at Philadelphia, June S* 1931^ 
Shibasaburo Kitasato, M.D,, at Tokyo, Japan, June ij, 

1931- 

R, A. F. Penrose, Jr,, AhM., Ph.D-, at PhiUdelphia, 
July 31, 1931, set. 68. 

Clifford Herschel Moore, A.B., Ph.D.| LittD,, at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., August 31, 1931, 65. 

David Starr Jordan, M.S., M.D.^ Ph.D., LL.D., at Palo 
Alto, Calif., September 19, 193set. So. 

Dwight Whitney Morrow, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., D.C\L., 
at Englewood, N. J., October 5^ 1931| 

Samuel Stratton, B.S., D. Eng., D.Sc., LL.D,,. Ph.D., 
at Cambridge, Alass,, October 18, 1931, 70^ 

C. A. M. Fennellj Litt.D., at Cambridge, England, 
January 6, 191 
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Dr, Brubaker moved the fcllowing resolution which was 
unanimously adopted: 

RfisOLVED That it Is with deep sorrow and a keen sense of loss 
that the Societj' records the death of its honoured President, Francis 
X. Dercum, 

President Derciint's untiriii!? efforts on behalf of the Society 
have won the sincere appreciation of his fellow members. He gave 
his time and energy freely and untiringly to further the interests 
and advanoement of the Society and more especially during the 
four years of his Presidency he made these interests the chief object 
of his life’s work. His memory will be gratefully and affectionately 
cherished. 

Wilbur W. Swingle, A.B., A.M., Ph.D,, read a paper on 
“The Hormone of the Ad rend Cortex” whicli was illustrated 
by lantern slides and discussed by Drs, McClung, Conklin, de 
Schweinitz and a guest. 

The Committee on Nominations nominated Henry Norris 
Russell to fill the unexpired term in the Presidency. 

John Frederick Lewis was nominated from the floor. 

Stated AUeting, December 4, igjT 
Edwik G. Co.vjclin, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., in the Chair. 

James W. Alexander, Charles P. Berkey, WiUIam Crocker, 
Raymond S. Dugan, Leicester B. Holland, Solomon Lefschetz, 
J. Henry Scattergood and James B. Scott, recently elected 
members, subscribed the Laws and were admitted into the 
Society. 

The decease was announced of the following member: 

Robert DeConrey Ward, A.M., at Cambridge, Mass., 
November 12, 1931, £t. 64. 

Dr, Goodspeed read an obituary' notice of Leslie W, Nliller. 

George E. de Schwelnitz, A.M,, M.D,, Sc.D., LL.D., read a 
paper Concerning Toxic Amblyopias with Especial Reference 
to Methyl Alcohol" which was Illustrated by lantern slides and 
discussed by Drs. William B. Scott and Emory R, Johnson. 

The Society proceeded to an election. 

The Tellers subsequently reported that Henry Norris 
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Russell had been duly elected President to fill the unes^ired 
tenn. 

The mifiutes of the November Stated Meeting of the 
Council were submitted and the report of the Committee on 
Building and Site was approved and its recommendation 
adopted. 

Dr. Brubaker, Curator, read a letter from Mr- Sol Bloom, 
Associated Director, U. S. Commission for the Celebration of 
the 200th Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington 
submitting a request from the United States Government for 
the loan of the Society's portrait of General George Wa&hlng^ 
ton by Gilbert Stuart. After full consideration it was on 
motion decided not to allow the Washington portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart to be taken out of the Building. 

The following Minute presented by the Council was read: 

The American Philnsopbical Society records its deep Korrow in 
the loss by death on July 1931 of lu honored member. Dr* 
R- A. F. Penrose, Jr., whose genuine scholarship and fine personality 
were for more than twenty-six years an ornament to this Society, 
He was well acquainted with the plans of the Society for its larger 
usciulness to acience and kaming which were under discussion during 
all the years of hts memheiship, and which had culminated during 
the past three years in the intensive campaign for increased endow¬ 
ment. His great bequest to the Society cornea as a fitting climax 
to this campaign, and now makes it possible for the Society to 
realize some of its long-cherished plans lor enlarged usefiilnessp 
This great endowment imposes upon the Society an equally great 
responsibility to develop a broad and useful programme that will 
be a great stimulus to learning and an enduring honor to the name 
and memory of Dr. Penrose. 

The Committee on Finance recommended the following 
resolution which was approved by the Society: 

Resocved That the Treasurer he authorixeeJ to transfer from 
the Piiactpal to the Income Account of the General Fund such 
amount, as may be necessary to cover any deficit in the operating 
accounts of the Society at the dose of the fiscal year. 

The Annual Report of the Girard Trust Company^ 
Trustees of the Building Fund was presented and on motion 
was referred to the Committee on Audits 
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aff giad to puhiuh this paper By ^ut Prrjuiriii, has nou* 
rounded 0^ iBirty-ntne yejirs of m^mBership and four years in the 
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NON-LIVIWG AND LIVING MATTER 
By FJUNCIS X, DERCUM 

Frefctlory Note: In the within e$5ay the Iptlowing proposi¬ 
tions are maintained. 

Firsts The active factors in “non-living** matter are the 
same as those present in “living** matter," or* to state the 
fact conversely* the active factors Jn “living** matter are the 
same as those present in “non-living^ matter 

Second: The distinction which has been made between 
“non-Jiving“ and “living** matter is artificial. 

If physical principles be true not only in a special but also 
in a general sense* that is* if they constitute a universal truth, 
they must enter into the explanation not only of the phe¬ 
nomena presented by non-living matter but also into the ex¬ 
planation of living matter. True it is that the difference 
between a moving animal and its apparently inert surround¬ 
ings is at first sight great and striking* It is this observatiorij 
the outcome of our common daily experience^ that has given 
rise to the fundamental notion so deeply graven in our minds 
that life is something peculiar; that it is something that differs 
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from all else; that it is something that is activated hy a special 
and unique principle. Doubtless it is in this and in a hosr of 
other kindred and equallj primitive experiences that our 
conception of life has had its origin* However, an increasing 
knowledge of naturCp an increasing knowledge of the struc¬ 
ture of the universe, justifies the notion that this conception 
of life, this interpretation of living things, is after all errone¬ 
ous. Indeed, the thought arises that the differences which 
we see and which lead to the distinctions which we makej will 
upon dose anaiysta disappear. Gradually and with increas¬ 
ing force, the realization comes to us that the distinctions 
have been made solely by ourselves and have no existence in 
nature and, finally^ that they are wholly artificial. 

'Hie inquiry at once occursj what are the factors that 
justify this attitude? Clearly we are here referred to ques- 
tlona affecting the fundamental interpretation of nature. The 
thoughts that first present themselves are those of “matter*” 
Here again, in keeping with our primitive daily experiences^ 
we think of matter as we do of the stones beneath our feet, 
as something “inert,” something ^‘dead,” something the 
opposite of “life.” It is this conception unknowingly aroused 
in our minds by the word “matter” which has led to entirely 
false notions and has ser^-ed to accentuate the distinctions 
with which vre have surrounded our conceptions of life. Even 
in the light of the great discoveries of modern physics, the 
primitive notions Implied by the words “matter” and “ma¬ 
terial” are so deeply ingrained that they still profoundly 
influence our attitude of mind, the very trend of our thoughts, 
and they do so subconsciously. Facts, hovrever, reveal that 
these conceptions are as erroneous as they are artificial* Of 
this a brief consideration will convince us. The ultimate 
structure of matter as originally pictured by the older phys¬ 
icists and chemists was the atom; something that could not 
be further divided. This atom was not considered as a 
source of energy but merely as something that responded to 
the impact of various physical and chemical forces. Of recent 
times, however, this picture haa entirely changed. The atom 
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has been revealed as made up of multiple constituents; at 
times small, at times large in number. Pnraarijy it has been 
resolved into two portions; one a central portion or nucleus 
atid the other a peripheral portion revolving about the nucleus 
and reiatively distant from ic To the nucleus has been as¬ 
signed the property of a positive electric charge, fn the atom 
of hydrogen, the nucleus has been revealed as a single entity 
which has been termed a proton, but In the atoms of all 
the other elements the nucleus has been revealed as being 
made up of both electro-positive and electro-negative parts 
but, the electno'positive predominating, the nucleus has al¬ 
ways reacted as a positive entity. To the second or pe- 
npheral portion the term electron or electrons, according to 
their number, has been applied. To them has been assigned 
an electro-negative role. The relation between the nucleus 
and the electrons Is comparable in a general sense to the rela¬ 
tions which obtain between the sun and the planets of our 
solar system. These relations are comparable in the same 
way not only to the motions of the electrons about the nu¬ 
cleus, but to the relative distances of the nucleus and electrons 
from each other. A convenient illustration is presented by 
the atom of hydrogen, which is made up of a nucleus (one 
proton) and one electron, the latter revolving about the for¬ 
mer in the course of an ellipse. In a steadily increasing gra¬ 
dation, a mathematical progression, the number of electrons 
revolving about the nucleus in the various elements has been 
revealed as progressively larger until finally in uranium ninety- 
two electrons are reached. 

To this interpretation two other factors have been added: 
one is the quantum” and the other is the “wave.” By the 
quantum is meant the energy which is given out or received 
at intervals by an atom. .'Vecording to Bohr, when given out, 
it is the result of the “Jump" of an electron, as in the instance 
of hydrogen, from an outer ellipse to an inner ellipse. Such a 
jump is really a fall of the electron toward the nucleus. The 
jump results in a given loss of energy and it Is this energy 
which is “radiated." During the ensuing stationary stage. 
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energy is again absorbed by the electron from the ether 
waves* 

Finally, it is a legitimate inference that the proton and the 
electron are fast rev^olving spinning foci of energy; foci of 
energy revolving in a tennona medium, a medium that hlls all 
space, that is space. The firsts the proton, consists of a posU 
tive charge of electricity^ the $ccondj the electranj of a negative 
charge. Thus matter^ irrespective of the form in which it 
may present Itself^ is an embodiment of energy; so to speak of 
electrical energy. Assuredly^ the modem interpretation of 
the physicist does away with the prsmitive notion of matter as 
being something inert” or *'dead.” Assuredly^ also, there is 
apparent now an approach between non-living and “living” 
matter. 

Obviously it becomes important at this point to consider 
some of the peculiarities of living matter^ peculiarities that 
distinguish or appear to distinguish it from non-living matter* 
In order to obtain clear conceptions of the problems before us, 
it is necessary to consider some elementary facts. The form 
in which living mailer, protoplasm^ at this period of the 
world^s history presents itself is that of an exceedingly com¬ 
plex substance. The facts show that it b not a chemical 
compound, but an aggregate of many substances- proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats and crystalloidg or electrolytes. The 
proteins consist of asEociations or combinations of many 
amino-acids; the carbohydrates and fats are diffused or sus¬ 
pended In the genera! protoplasmic mass. The crystalloids 
or electrolytes are likewise diffused in solution through the 
general protoplasmic ma$s and are resolved into their con¬ 
stituent ions. The physical condition of protoplasm is that 
of a colloid consisting of many aggregates which play the roles 
respectively of continuous and discontinuous phases. At the 
same time, it 1 $ a substance that is undergoing incessant 
chemical and physical change. 

The question as to how this remarkable aggregate orig¬ 
inated may never be answered. It is conceivable, of course, 
that in the unceasing activity of the substances forming the 
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gaseous, liquid and solid cons tit inerits of the planet chemical 
combinations of increasing complexity would be formed and it 
requires no illigitimate play of the imagination nor violation 
of probability to conceive of the combinations of elements 
leading first to the formation of various forms of hydrocarbons, 
later to the formation of substances which were perhaps the 
predecessors of those Which wt to-day term carbohydrates^ 
and later still combinations in which the dements carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen added still another to their number, 
iiamely, nitrogen, and thus gave rise to substances which were 
the forerunners of the amino-acids and the proteins of our 
own day. Vast periods of time no doubt elapsed before the 
complexities of living protoplasm were reached* The devel¬ 
opment not only of the relatively simple oik but of the much 
more complex fats, the appearance of carbohydrates such as 
we know them to-day and the associations of large numbers of 
amino-acids to form proteins, doubtless resulted from very 
gradual changes, rurther, the fact that in protoplasm^ fats, 
carbohydrates and proteins are closely associated is both sig¬ 
nificant and suggestive. 

The origin and the association of the various constituents 
of protoplasm must for the present at least remain a matter 
for speculation. According to the view expressed by A, B. 
Macallum the very earliest organisms must have been ul- 
tramicroscopic and they must have synthesized their constit¬ 
uents from the available nitrogen and carbon dioxid m the 
air, the sulphur from the sulphates, the phosphorus from the 
phosphates and the iron from the sea water. This view k 
most suggestive for it leads to the Idea that the earliest or¬ 
ganisms were bacteria or bacteria-like forms. It is not im- 
possible that the condition of the earthk atmosphere in pri¬ 
meval times were such that little or no light penetrated to the 
earth's surface or that the dark recesses of the ocean depths 
offered favorable conditions for bacterial development. In 
the absence of light, such forms could of course only ob¬ 
tain their carbon in some other way than do the much later 
appearing cblorophyl containing plants. In fact some of the 
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known forms of bacteria accomplish this to-day^ just as some 
of them still obtain iheir nitrogen from the atmosphere though 
they do so indirectly* Finally it U not impossible that some 
of the early forms were independent of oxygen and led lives 
that were purely anaerobic. However that may have been, 
we arc in auy event confronted by the basic importance of 
bacterial lifcj for upon the bacteria in the earth^s surface to¬ 
day all other llle^ plant and animal^ is absolutely dependent^ 
and there is assuredly no violation of probability in the thought 
that bacteria! forms were the very first to make their ap¬ 
pearance. Bacterial fonnsi indeed, appear to have been 
present in rocks now many mi I lions of years old* 

The fact already mentioned that H^'ing protoplasm is 
undergoing constant change, a change which in certain phases 
is very active, insistently demands attention. The problem 
that naturally presents itself is, what were and what are the 
factors to be considered? Three unquestionably present 
themselves: first, the incessani! chemical reactions and inter- 
changes; secondly, the play of the catalysts^ and finally the 
dynamic character of the aggregate. These three factors are 
so closely Interrelated that clearness of interpretation forbids 
their separate consideration. The first may be set aside for 
the time being with the observation that the chemical changes 
consiGt of two processeSj one of which results in the upbuilding 
of substance and the other in the reduction of substance, the 
two processes being concomitant. 

The second factor demands an especial consideration at 
this time. A catalyst is a substance which by its presence 
alone sets into activity in other substances chemical processes 
otherwise dormant without itself undergoing any chemical 
change. Many instances of such action are seen in the nort- 
living—the inorganic^—world; for instance, spongy platinum 
brings about spontaneously the union of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Again, by its n^cre presence it brings about the oxidation of 
alcoholic vapor* Hydrogen peroxide is decomposed in the 
presence of soluble alkalies; also in the presence of various 
insoluble substances such as metallic silver or metallic plat- 
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iniJni. In the presence of dilute sulphuric acid starch is 
converted mto glucosej the acid neither qualitatively nor 
quantitatively undergoes any change. It would appear that 
in the instance of these “ inorganic —these nondiving^— 
catalystSj molecular movement is communicated to the sub^ 
stances which undergo change. Some of the facts are esceed- 
ingly suggestive; for instancCj in the union of hydrogen and 
oxygen resulting from the presence of spongy piatinuiii it is 
the enormous increase of surface in the spongy platinum which 
Is the causative factor of the union. When wc turn our at¬ 
tention to protoplasm^ we note that this factor of enormous 
increase of surface Is strikingly present* The physical con- 
dition of protoplasm is that of a colloid consisting of an 
enormous number of aggregates which play the roles res pec- 
tiv^ely of continuous and discontinuous phases. The latter, 
indeedp can many times be seen in living protoplasm as sep¬ 
arate particles suspended in a liquid, for It is to these particles 
—those of sufficient si^e to be appreciated under the micro¬ 
scope—that the granular appearance of protoplasm is due. 
Some idea of the enormous extent of surface thus presented ia 
furnished by the instance of colloidal gold. It is estimated 
that in a liter of colloidal gold solution of 0.5 gm,, in which 
each particle has a diameter of 15 submlcmnsj the total surface 
is equivalent to 65 square meters. We have reason to believe 
that in protoplasm such factors are vastly exceeded. The 
structure of protoplasm U such that the surfaces of the dis¬ 
continuous phases, could they be calculated, would constitute 
in their totals enormous areas. Obviously the factors that 
make the surface of spongy platinum so potent are present 
here and in a degree the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
conceive* 

Living protoplasin has, a$ instanced in the prolo3£oa as w ell 
as in the metazoa, the power of fragmenting various sub¬ 
stances . The d iges tion of a food particle ta ken into the body of 
sn amceba is an instance of such action. Something is com¬ 
municated to the food particle, for it finally disappears from 
observation^ it has evidently been so changed as to become 
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part of the substance of the imcEba. Again^ instead of 
building up a more complex bod>% ^5 the union of hydrogen 
and oxygen through the action of spongy pfatlnum^ the re¬ 
sulting body or bodies may be more simple, as in the instance 
of the action of spongy platinum in oxidising alcoholic vapor» 
fn other words, just as spongy platinum may on the one hand 
play the role of a constructive agent and on the other of a 
reducing agent, so may living protoplasm play analogous roles. 
In addition to a building-up process^ such as we note in the 
digestion and assimilation of a food particle by an amoeba^ 
reducing processes also r^ult from the action of the proto¬ 
plasm, In the higher animals, wc know that proteins arc 
reduced successively into peptones^ amino-acids and a series 
of intermediate products until the final stages of urea, uric 
acid and kindred substances are reached. Similarly^ carbo¬ 
hydrates are by a long series of intermediate stages converted 
Into carbonic acid and water. Fats also are decomposed into 
glycerin and fatty adds until end-products are likewise 
reached. 

In iivdng protoplasm these two processes are always going 
on: one adding to the protoplasmic aggregate and another 
simultaneous with the first in which materials are being con¬ 
stantly reduced. In the first, it may be added, energy is 
being stored up; in the second^ energy is being eliminated. 
Further^ these two processes are continuous: the first exceeds 
the second and thus a constant accumulation of stoted-up 
material occurs. For instance^ in the amoeba the physical 
increase in size of the aggregate finally results in a $eparation 
or division into two parts^ into two separate individuals. 
It is this preponderance of the constructive, the anabolic 
processes j over the reducing, the catabolic processes, which 
has brought about the wide spread of living matter over the 
globe* To express the fact in other words, the unceasing 
chemical reactions in the protoplasmic aggregate and the 
unceasing catalytic interplay of its constiiucuts result in a 
storing up of energy, and also in an energy which is being 
constantly eliminated, the storing up of energy being always 
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in It is to this excess that the djTismic property of 

living Ttiaiter h due. 

Finally it may be added that the facts justify the inference 
that the terms enzymes^ ferments and hormones are aJi ex¬ 
pressive of catalytic action and that the term catalysts can be 
properly applied to them alL Our conceptions are still fur¬ 
ther widened by the fact that catalysts are not by any means 
confined to the “organicworld but occur in the '“inorganic” 
world as welL In fact we have here merely a simple extension 
of physical properties into the domain of ^^tiving matter^' 

Before entering into a more detailed discussion of the 
properties of liviTig matter let us at this point endeavor to 
apply the fundamental truths presented by relativity. As¬ 
suredly it is not necessary to dwell upon the abstract nature 
of the conceptions of points, lines and planes, not of the 
abstract nature of the conception of the three classical dimen^ 
sions of space, ft i& important, however, that we add to the 
latter the conception of the factor of time. The po$ition of a 
body may be determined by the measurement of the three 
classical dimensions, but as every body is in motion and as it 
requites ‘*time” for a given body to move from one point to 
another, “time,” which is a fourth measurable factor, must 
be added. It thus becomes the fourth dimension, and we 
have to deal not with "space” but with the "space-time 
continuum.” All of this is now a twice-told tale but one that 
demands especial emphasis in our discussion. At once, ft 
becomes evident that the abstract conceptions of the plane 
geometry of Euclid find here no application* Euclidian geom¬ 
etry is of necessity static, while the conception which the facts 
of the space-time continuum, as presented by both the "non¬ 
living” and the “living” world,^ force upon us is that of a 
constantly moving, ceaselessly changing dynamic reality. 
It would appear that in no object Is this expressed with greater 
truth than in the instance of protoplasm, that moving aggre¬ 
gate the most complex in nature. Perhaps the future will 
explain bow the association of such vastly different substances 
as hydrocarbons, carbohydrates, proteins, and electrolytes 
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came about. In the ceaseless chemical and catalytic inter¬ 
play it is not impossible that the hydrocarbons, carbohydrates 
and amino-acids grew out of mutual and necessary relations. 
Indeed, starch, oil and other substances are known to make 
their spontaneous appearance in the proteins of cells. The 
constant development of the protoplasmic constituents (their 
evolution into more complex bodies) and their subsequent 
reduction (their involution into simpler bodies) is the outcome 
of their chemical, their physical, their catalytic interplay; and 
this after all means in its essence an electrical interplay. 
Finally, the thought is justified that the mutual occurrence 
of these substances in protoplasm is neither incidental nor 
accidental, but Is a necessary’ result of factors both pre-exist¬ 
ing and concomitant. Further the appearance of the amino- 
acids and especially their association to form proteins must 
have introduced at an early stage a dominating catalytic 
factor, a factor which became especially pronounced when 
proteins became grouped together and formed nuclear masses. 
How much these nuclear masses differ from the rest of the 
protoplasmic aggregate, has been made evident by A. B. 
Macallum. The nucleus “contains not a trace of potassium 
Of of chlorides, phosphates, carbonates or sulphates, and ac¬ 
cordingly no sodium, calcium or magnesium, although these 
four elements are found in the cytoplasm.** Possibly it is in 
the concentration, the close grouping together of similar given 
amino-acids, an association in which the alkaline and earthy 
bases and their salts have no part, that the marvellous dom¬ 
inating power of tie nucleus over the cytoplasm has its origin. 
The nature of this dominating power, whether It be chemical 
or catalytic or both, becomes a subsidiary' question. That it 
is essentially. If not purdy catalytic, is in the highest degree 
probable. Regarding its extreme importance a moment's re¬ 
flection will convince u$- The pseudopod of an amoeba sepa¬ 
rated from the parent body dies, just as does the nerve fiber 
separated from its parent cell. .Again, in simple cell division, 
it is the nucleus which plays the essential role; without the 
dominant participation of the nucleus no cell division, no cell 
multiplication, can lake place. 
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The opposite phenomenon to cell division be instanced 
in the conjugation of two cells in which union or fusion of two 
protoplasmic aggregates takes place, Snch a union event¬ 
uates in the formation of a new aggregate- The mutual 
approach of two aggregates before conjugation actually takes 
place must of course depend upon physical principles^ Physi¬ 
cal principles have been recognised in the beha’^dor of other 
aggregates; for Instance, in such vastly different structures as 
the neurones of vertebrates. In the course of development 
the azones of given neurones definitely approach and finally 
join given muscle elements. Again, In the course of develop¬ 
ment, nerve cells are known to migrate- The movement is 
in the direction from which they habitually receive their stim¬ 
uli and is clearly e^cprcsaive of a physical reaction. It has 
received the name of ncurobiotaxis^ Kappera believea ncuro- 
btotaxis to be an electrical reaction and he has proposed a 
preferable term nenrogalvanotaiis. There is no reason why a 
similar physical ejcplanation should not apply to the two ag¬ 
gregates concerned in conjugation^ That the approach of the 
aggregates is purely physical must unhesitatingly be admitted 
and that it is electrical in character is a justifiable hypothesis. 
Further, it appears that in given instances the two aggregates 
concerned are approximately equal in their catalytic power, 
but should one mass exceed the other in this respect it must 
obviously become the determining factor in the subsequent 
changes which ensue chemical, physical, metabolic or what¬ 
ever we mav term them* It would seem that in the course of 
time such differences in catalytic power once established 
would in given instances become so great that the catalytic 
power would be especially emphasiied or concentrated in one 
aggregate and but feebly pronounced in the other. Have 
we not here a suggestion as to the origin of sex and of sex 
differentiation ? One aggregate, the o\nim, is relatively large; 
the other aggregate, the male element, is exceedingly small, 
"^rhe Ovum remains quiescent until conjugation takes place. 
The spermatozoon consists essentially of a very small, a very 
minute catalytic aggregate. The impetus conveyed by thU 
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catalytic aggregate is dynamic in it$ character; for at once 
when fu&ion is effected, the most a&iounding changes ensue* 
These changes progress by stages — gradual, rapid^ prolonged 
or abridged, continuous or discontinuous — until the previous 
or ‘^parent'* form is reached; or we may say approxiiiiated. 

Another suggestion offered by a consideration of conjuga¬ 
tion is as to the differentiation of plant and animal life- Of 
two aggregates the one possessing the greater catalytic power 
would, as pointed out, dominate the second- Under given 
conditions the second would be so changed as to make it 
capable of being incorporated with the substance of the first; 
in other words the second masa would In the process of conju¬ 
gation become fused with, 'digestedand “assimilated” by 
the first. It i^ readily conceivable that in the course of time 
the dominant aggregate would attain a period in its dlfferen- 
Liation when it would habitually add to its mass by the apn 
propriation of aggregates of lesser catalytic power and finally 
that if would itself eventually lose the power of constructing 
its proteins and other constituents directly from the Inorganic 
materials of the environment- It would then become entirely 
dependent upon the aggregates which have the sole power of 
building up their substance directly from the inorganic world; 
as in the instance of the reaction of light upon chloropbyl. 
Such an interpretation of the differentiation of plant and 
animal life appears to be both plausible and probable. 

An attempt to pursue this interesting subject In greater 
detail would be out of place in an essay. The appearance of 
form, the details of metabolism, the history of the evolution 
and significance of the internal secretions^ and the reactions 
of organisms to the environment, are subjects so extensive that 
even a mere outline would take us too far afield. We must 
content,ourselves here with a restatement and summary of a 
few facts which demand especial emphasis^ The first is that 
the anabolic, the upbuilding, processes in protoplasm far 
exceed the catabolk, the reducing, processes. As a result 
protoplasm has undergone an immeasurable increase and in 
consequence has invaded earth, water and air in every place 
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where the coDditions for its iaterchanges^ chemical^ physical 
or caialyticj exist. 

The second fact is that protoplasm is a colloid which is 
undergoing unceasing chemical and catalytic changes (electri¬ 
cal in character) and that these changes are in necessary rela¬ 
tion with and to the environment* Certainly Jt does not seem 
strange that this plastic dynamic aggregate with its changing 
ceaseless Internal activities has adapted itself to the most 
varied environmental conditionsi Have wc not here an 
opening key to the problem of evolution? 

As pointed out earlier in this essay the conception of the 
space-time continuum with its four dimerLBions makes inap¬ 
plicable the plane geometiy of Euclid* Especially in the ap^ 
proach to the living world this fact shoutd be borne in mind. 
The habit of thought which has been ingrained Ln us of think¬ 
ing in terms of Euclidian geometry finds us hopelessly at loss 
in the problems of the living world* Obviously conceptions 
of the ever changing^ ceaselessly mo\dng space-time continuum 
are the only ones admissible. Further^ our increasing knowl¬ 
edge of the non-living world, especially of the nature and 
behavior of those seemingly ultimate factors, the protons and 
electrons, and the realization that protons and elections are 
but manifestations of electrical energy, must inevitably and 
profoundly affect our conceptiona of the living world. Dis¬ 
tinctions lose their fundamental character and are followed by 
the recognition of an intrinsic identity- 
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JURASSIC HISTORY OF WORTH AMERICA: ITS 
BEARIWG ON THE DEVELOPMENT OP 
CONTINEHTAL STRUCTURE 

By C. H. CRICKMAY 

INTRODUCTION 

The Prahlemi of PaUogeography, To anyone who has both 
seen the evidence upon which we base our accounts of geoiogic 
history, and accustomed himself to think in terms of the 
logical inteqjretatiom of this evidence, many perplexing 
difficulties must inevitably bar the way to a dear under¬ 
standing. Such a one must be puzzled beyond measure at 
the lack of harmony between the nature of the continents as 
we now know them and the necessaiy' interpretations of the 
continents of geologic time. KWdcnce of former extensions 
of the continents, evidence of the comings and goings of 
what have come to be called epelric and geo5>TicIinal seas, 
the lack in former times of most of the present day high 
elevation of the continental masses, lack in those times of the 
present day heterogeneity in the composition and surface 
form of the planet. Truly the present is an exceptional age— 
like none that has passed since the beginning of the Paleozoic. 
All these things, together "with our failure to determine 
quantitatively the vertical dimension in pakogeography, our 
failure to know the character of ancient uplands, our wide 
divergences of interpretation of paleogeography such as the 
extremes represented by the names of Haug, Suess and 
Chamberlin, stagger us with a realization of the incomplete¬ 
ness of our understanding. 

Plan of Work. These problems have perplexed the mind 
of the writer ever since he came to know about them. He 
decided early that a promising plan of attack wonld be to 
follow to its utmost limits all the evidence bearing upon the 

continuous history and paleogeography of a certain region 
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through a certain short length of geologic time. It seemed to 
him that such a procedure might permit hiiriT while engaged 
in the useful pursuit of gathering new Information^ to find 
the means of solving some of the persistent problems of 
paleogeography. For the region he chose North America: 
for the periodj the so-caUed Jurassic^ 

Nfc^jsity of Limiting thf Field. The reasons for the choke 
seem not to be Important eicept privately: they are therefore 
suppressed. The reasons for so limiting the held may be 
explained. It seems unlikely that studies of such broad 
scope a$ the great synthesis of world gwlogy brought together 
by Suess^ or the monograph of American paleogeography by 
Schuchert, will ever be done again successfully by a single 
person. These works have their place in the developmcul of 
the scienccj and now their day is gone. Future workers must 
strive toward a differem ideal—^they must delve deeper^ 
they mu$t bring nearer to completion the warp and woof of 
fine detalL Only so will their observ'ation grasp^ and their 
envisaging reconstruct the true complication of nature. This 
necessity will compel even the most encyclopaedic mind to 
embrace a narrower field* Probably the main need for auch a 
restriction is the difficulty of keeping abreast of the increase 
of knowledge of paleontology. Paleogeographical conclusions 
can not be founded safely except cm paleontological corre¬ 
lations. Inaccuracy in the basis or the application spells 
disaster: Lebling^s mistakes In the Paleozoic of the Ap^ 
palachians are well known*^ Adequate familiarity with 
paleontology requires a high degree of specialization—an 
intensive knowledge of the organisms and the faunas of a 
limited part of geologic time. 

The author has tried to do this; and yet in spite of imposing 
this reasonable limitation on himself, he realizes more and 
more as time goes by and the array of detail grows, that with 
the inevitable subsidiary activities which detract the attention 

Leblin^: Oria/. kundickaiit, Si LebLLogV work u liwd m an 

becaUK it shows Ilow inch mbtakes may appear in wnrk of a gmniiicly hiph quality. 
Kfiscaidics ai a hvtzt order poiitwch- teem wilh *udl ermra, for example^ R. \V. 
Gofinaon ; Jnurml o/ Vd. % 19x4. 
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for gtxtd or i[l, one lifetime is a slender resource with which to 
contend against the farmidable, intricate, alas! woefully 
discontinuouis,. and yet absorbingly interesting records of even 
the limited part of geologic hisior}’' embraced within the 
Jurassic Period. 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS ME\[OIR 

In proportion to the magnitude of the task the results 
obtained so far seem hardly sufficient to w^arrant publication. 
But in comparison with existing knowdedge of Jurassic history, 
as judged by accounts in textbooks, published summaries, and 
the like, the results presented in this paper seem somewhat 
better. Moreover, there is a value in reporting progress of 
any sort in work of this kind. And further, there Is value in 
bringing together old and new Information, and drawing from 
it a new interpretation. Such a course usually proWdes for 
indication of the more urgent local problenas in summary form. 
It may even be a source of encouragement, or at worst a 
stimulus for argument, to other students. 

The persistent problems of paleogeography remain pretty 
much as the writer found them, but some progress has been 
made in local studies and in their correlation. North 
.American Jurassic history becomes dearer in many of Its 
details. Improvements have been made in the technique of 
making paleogeographic maps. Each map represents only 
the geography of one dale. A sufficient number of maps is 
used to show the culminations of ail notable gcotcgic events. 

Finally, no pretense Is made of giving complete strati¬ 
graphic details or faunal lists. Only those localities and those 
particular details which are essential to an argument are used. 
This work is not a summary of stratigraphy, but rather a 
sketch of Jurassic history and paleogeography. An attempt 
is made to reinforce the sketch by reviewing the evidence and 
the studies which have been made of it, not frenn the genetic, 
but from the developmental point of view. The treatment 
is therefore truly historical. 
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JI'RASSIC HISTORY 

North America at the Beginnikg of the Jurassic 
The Nucleus or Kratogcn. It is general!assumed that at 
the end of the Triassic, the ancestral North American conti¬ 
nent of that time stood well above sea-level. This idea is based 
mainly on the fact that nowhere on the continent is there any 
latest Triassic or earliest Jurassic marine sediment. Further- 
more, unconformities between Trias and early Jura are re¬ 
ported. This evidence of differential uplift and erosion is 
assumed^ perhaps juslihably, to mean complete uplift above 
sea-lcveL These conclusions have plausibility only, not 
certainty. They may be accepted tentatively, but are no 
basis on which to build. 

The central nucleus of the continent has been called 
Jurocanadia,® but it seems preferable to use a name coordinate 
with the Suessian nomenclature, hence It is now proposed to 
call the nucleus of the North American land-iitass during the 
Jurassic Period, Jurolaurentia, The eastern margins of this 
land are utterly unknown: there is no marine Jurassic in 
eastern North America. In the north, the nearest older 
Mesozoic is in the outermost of the Arctic Archipelago, In 
the south, no deposits of this age are known from the borders 
of the Gulf of Mexico north of latitude 25®. It would seem as 
though the north, east, and south boundaries of Jiirolaurentta 
lay far beyond the coiTesponding coasts of the modern 
continent. This conclusion is, of course, In ill accord with the 
fundamental thesis of the permanence of the continents. 
It seems to be in close agreement, however, with the con¬ 
clusions drawn by Suess from the running of the western 
Alt aide folds into the Atlantic Ocean, 

The n^estern Alargin. In the west, a very different con¬ 
dition i$ found. The limits of Jurolaurentia lay well within the 
present boundary of the continental platform. But beyond 
these western margins, there lay a great ^ne of land covered 
with Carboniferous and Triassic sediments and volcanics 
which eiiended the continental edge to a position presumably 

^ C. H. Crickmay] Udit. a£ Ckisf., Eub]. GcoL, 1^, 19^0^ 
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very near the present one. The latter concbsIon h ba$cd on 
the distribution of late Triassic and early Jurassic marinr 
deposits in narrow fringes along the present cOAtinental margin 
from Alaska to Central America. This suggests short trans- 
gressipnfi of a shelf sea over an initial coastline near the 
present one* The area flooded by these shelf seas is a peculiar 
one* It has been interpreted as a geosyndioe.^ Certainly it 
behaved somewhat like one, subsiding broadly from age to 
age^ and filling in course of time with a vast cumulus of 
sediment. But though bounded on the cast by the conti^ 
nenta! nucleus, it was bounded on the west only by open 
ocean* This statement is not in accord with older interpret 
tations which postulate lands such as ^'Cascadia*' along the 
continental margin. It is now suggested that these older 
opinions are at faulty in imputing conditions to the Jurassic, 
simply from analogy with those of other periods* There is 
no real evidence of the esistencet at the beginning of the 
Jurassic, of lost oceanic land masses such as the conjectural 
Cascadia, or the “Pacific continent^^ of Haug. Not only so, 
but the existence in any period of anything but volcanic laud 
west of the Cordilleran Geosynciine is hardly proved. Such 
volcanic land may be merely of the nature of oceanic islands^ 
Furthermore^ it is now well known that the area of the 
Cascadia of Schuchert's maps * was open sea during much of 
the Paleomic. The actual margins of die continental plat¬ 
form are nattitally veiy^ uncertain* The w^riter can not help 
thinking, as he views the somewhat confident interpretations 
that have been made of rather slender evidence, that most 
paleogeographers have presumed far too much in this re¬ 
gard.** ^ There is no purpose in assuming any of the 
unproved dicta of this authority or that on a ctuestion of such 
fundamental importance- It is better for the matter to 
remain verj* obviously in doubt- 

' C Schiichcrt: G, S. A. auL, Vol a 4 t 

« C Schurlwt: Bull G- S. A., VoJ. kj, 

* C Scliudtcrt: HnU- C> Si. A.f 1910- 

* E- Haug: Bu!£^ Soc. Cfu/, {j}, 1900^ 

^ R. Ruedemann; N, T. StAit ^^LLl. BiiiT 

^ R. T. Olb mbcriiii r Jour. (jiW,,, 3 I, *9^' 
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Tke Sonoran Gtanticlint, Within the shelf region, across 
what is now Sonora, Arizona and Nevada, lay a geanticline. 
The early Triassic seas had extended broadly from the Pacific 
eastward to the borders of the continental nucleus. But In 
the Upper Triassic all this Is changed. The geanticline rose 
and shut the seas out of the Great Basin region. The Upper 
Triassic sediments of the Great Basin and the Colorado 
Plateau are of continental character. Moreover, they become 
coarser, even conglomeratic, toward the south and west, e.g., 
Shinarump, Chinle, and Timothy formations. The largest 
cobbles in the Shinarump occur in southeastern Nevada and 
northwestern Arizona, j.r,, the southwestern limits of the 
formation.* Su it .seems likely that the sediments were 
derived from the southwest. If this be true, it indicates an 
upwarping of the Sonoran geanticline, and makes Branson's * 
interpretation of Upper Triassic paleogeography seem doubt¬ 
ful, as Reesidc has lately shown. It would seem as though 
the elevation of this peculiar area persisted into the Jurassic, 
as Lee ** has already su^ested, for the early J urassic sediments 
on both sides of it are coarse. On the east side, the Nugget 
sandstone, Glen Canyon Series, and equivalents, are coarser in 
grain, even including conglomerates, to the w'est. Farther 
east, they are replaced by much finer sediments. On the west 
side of the axis, in Esmeralda County, .Nevada, the base of the 
Afarlnc Jurassic series is an angular breccia of chert fragments 
in a fine matrix,** Farther west and north, there are no very- 
coarse sediments earlier than the Middle Jurassic. The 
Sonoran geanticline was already large, as geanticlines go, at 
the beginning of the Jurassic^ but during that period it 
extended itself northward in a remarkable manner, finally 
developing into what has been called the CordilJcran Inter- 
montane Geanticline. 

Ctnttai Jiaska. It is necessary to note another special 

■ C, R. Buft. U, S, G. S.^ 133:8, 

* E, Br-anjon; /our, 1917- 

J. B, RcHhdf, Jr.; J^vr.Groi., 37+ 

^ \\\ Ti IpCs: ScnitliBoa. Miac. CoU.^ £14, Now 4* lg[8, 

H. W. Turntrx Jm^ 29: a6l, 19*3. 
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region in the lower Vnkon Valley which was of a different 
character from the rest of the Pacific border. No Triassic or 
Jurassic sea ever flooded this area; it was a persistent land- 
inass« The name juroberingia is now propK>sed for it. The 
region appears to have included what is now Bering Sea, and 
to have been an outlying province of the Jurassic Asiatic 
continent.* The existence of this element in Jurassic North 
America is very’ important, ft shows that the spatial 
relations of the Asiatic and American continents with one 
another have not changed greatly since the Jurassic. A 
thorough substantiation of this by further held study would 
produce a pow'erful argument toward a refutation of Wegener’s 
hypothesis of continental drift, or at least of the main claims of 
the devotees of that hypothesis. 

RtiieJ. As far as the e%'idence goes, it would seem that no 
part of the continent except the Sonoran geanticline showed 
any notable relief at the beginning of the Jurassic. The 
absence of coarse sediments from the borders of Jurolaurentia 
suggest a low elevation in that quarter. The '*ancestral 
Southern Rocky Mountains ” had been reduced to excessively 
low relief by the beginning of the period.“ Any relief 
produced by the Triassic Pacific marginal vulcamsm was 
apparently cut down before the end of the Triassic, because 
almost everywhere the volcanics are overlain by fine marine 
sediments of the same period. All along the Pacific Coast the 
early Jurassic lies upon the late Triassic with little or no 
discordance. The contact at Parson Bay is typical.** Farthet 
from the coast discordances are encountered. In the Interior 
Plateau of British Columbia, the Middle Jurassic rests 
unconformably on the Trias.* In ccnirat Oregon, the Lower 
Jurassic rests with marked discordance upon the Trias.f In 
Utah, the basal contact of the Jurassic is an unconformity.**- 

* h » pfopQiai to ciJl [hu continent Juraii.gan. 

W, T. L«: MiK. 64, No. 4, lyia. 

C. IL Crickmiv: Lnlv. of Cm\il PuhL GtoLp \ oL iS, 

H- Unhr. of C*lii. Pub*. CImL, mo- 

f Mr. R. L. Lupber; Peraonml osinniLiiucatloJi- 

** J* H- Jr., nnd Ja™ GiUuty; U S. G. Paper 130 D, loaS. 

» J- B Grid., J7, 19^. 
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All these seem to be the result of foldmg In, or on die borders 
of, die Sonoran geanticline. 

Such was the nature of the platform on which Jurassic 
history was enacied. 

Lower Jurassic Seas and their. Faunas 

Early Lias of tkf SouthersL The earliest submergence of 
the land was caused hy a shelf sea advancing from the Pacific, 
Its earliest record is in Esmeralda CounlVs W’estem Nevada, 
From a locality known as Volcano, 30 miles southeast of 
Walker Lake, Gabb long ago described: 
nrvadatius (possibly an Jrniocfras\ Turbf} regius^ Phistadamya 
mvMliTifata. P. ft^adana, Cardium arciF/ormis^ Jstarts ap- 
prfssUj Pfclrn acunplicatus These came from a linie?- 

stone formation* Hyatds ErrmicFraj crt^sjmani is from this 
district.^*^ This h not a Ffrmicerai^ it may belong to AIHq- 
phiocFras. If it does, its date would be CoronIceratan, 
rotator. But this is doubtful because of the edstence in the 
West American realm of a homoeomorphic series of somewhat 
different date— Jrnwtitgs. Hyatt founded the genus Jrnia- 
tites^ but he knew ver>^ Hide of Its charattens. Its affinities, or 
its date of existence. Any ammonites referred by Hyatt or 
others to ^drftiorrrajy Coronierraj^ or j: 4 ri£titfs in 

W^est America may belong to JrniotitFs which is of later date. 

Recently Mr, Siemon MuUer has obtained several excellent 
faunas from this locality* They appear to range from Schlo- 
theimian to Hildoceratan ages. It is hoped that we shall 
scon see something from Mr, Muller’s pen on this subject. 

A stratigraphic section in this district taken across the 
Pilot Mtm, geems to show enormous thkknessj- unless the 
published diagram is grossly exaggerated. The basal beds 
are an angular breccia of chert fragments in a fine matrix. 
These are overlain by great alternating limestone and shale 
form ado ns some of which bear Llassic fossib. Then, in 
order, red shales, chertS;, etc. Total thickness, 23,000 feet. 

“ W. M. Gabb: Am. 

H, Criclusay: Calif. A»d. Sci. (lit, 14^ iQ-v 

“II. W.^uTIle^; Am. Grot., ^g, igoi. 
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In southern California, the Jurassic record is undiscovered; 
the Upper Cretaceous rests directly upon the Trias,HoW“ 
ever, the early Lias occurs in Inyo County, though nothing is 
known of its geology.In northern California, the Lias is well 
developed. Mr. S. G. Clark has sent the writer specimens of 
jlrniotites sp. from the argillites of the Sailor Canyon formation 
of Placer County,* Besides this, there are several later Lias 
deposits in the northern Sierra Nevada which will be noticed 
in the sequel. 

In the California Coast Ranges, the early Lias may 
possibly be represented by some of the rocks which have been 
included in the Franciscan Series, though no fossils of that 
age are yet known in that region. There is no doubt that 
incongruous dements have been included in the Franciscan by 
almost everyone who has dealt with it.‘* The older of these 
foreign elements may well be the earlier Mesozoic of the Coast 
Ranges, The Franciscan Series will be further discussed in 
the section on Argovian faunas, 

British Columbia. In British Columbia, the two southern 
records by Daly*® and by Caimes^' seem rather doubtful. 
However, round the north end of Vancouver Island there are 
a number of good occurrences,® That at Parson “ Bay, 
Harbledown Island, is one of the best. Here, the basal Lia.s 
consists of 200 feet of greenish quartzite overlain by about 
1400 feet of black argillite. The whole is known as the 
Harbledown formation. It rests discon form ably upon the 
Upper Tria PsradomonGtis suhiiTcularish^d^. The forma- 
lion contains four early Lias faunas.^* These follow, in 
descending order; 

B. waili: U, S. G. s., Prof, Piper 71, 191I- 
^ AlpbcLu Hyatt; G- Sr A- BulLp Vptr 5, 

• It frill be rcEnembcied tJl« th™ havt b«a regarded uTrbllic: Hyatt dc&mbcd 
and flXi^m thud. 

t* J. F* Snuth: Bull. 72, Cili£ Stale Bureiu, 

" R. A- DiSy ^ G. S. C,* Mcjh- 1912 

^ C. E. Cfliidu; G. Sr iltm. I 19 ^ 

H G. M Dv/nani Ann, pt B, G. Sr C, 10 ^ 7 . 

" J. A. G. S. Cr, Mem. 13, 1913, 

“ C. R Cinchniay: VntT of Calif-, Fubl. GtvLj it, tpiS. 
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sp. 

Mela n ipp itfi harhledoitmens is 
Arniatites kufakiu-ilan'as 
“" sp. 

t rom thifi locality the early Lias sea has been called the 
Harbledown sea. 

Deposits of this age occur on the Queen Charlotte Islands 
at Houston Stewart Channel, Crescent Inlet, etc.; the latter 
being the type locality of Jrniotiies vsncQuvtrtnsis White- 
aves.*'*- ^ These deposits consist of dark argillites associated 
with limestone, argillite and volcanics of the Trias. The 
geology of these localities is only roughly known from 
Daw'son’s early explorations,®* 

Alaska. There seems to be some Lias in southern Alaska, 
but most of it is badly confused with the early Middle jurassic 
on the one hand, and the Triassig on the other, N'ear the 
head of Nikolai Creek, Chitina \'alley, Arniotius?^ an early 
Jurassic genus, occurs in the McCarthy black shales part of 
which are Triassic.” In the Cold Bay distnet oti tlie Alaska 
Peninsula, there is 3300 feet of sandstone, shale, and lime¬ 
stone, with undescribed faunas of Liassic aspect. From the 
north shore of Cold Bay itself, there arc reported ATiftitei?, 
AegQceras? and Atnahkfus? The genera are almost certainly 
misidentified, but the names could hardly be suggested by 
forms other than those of the early and mid Lias.*’ Some of 
the localities on Kenai Peninsula yield Lias faunas. For 
instance. Point Naskowhak yields Myopkoria? sp., and a 
locality two miles west of StJdovia Bay yields A rutiles? sp. 
But some of the other localities In this vicinity, so far included 
in the same formation and called Lower Jurassic, seem more 
likely to be early Middle Jurassic, These contain volcanics; 
and it is questionable, If wc may Judge by analogy with the 

”J- F- WEiiLuvic&i Appeodix Aiul. Rcpti^ iSBfi, pt, Gcd. Surv, 

1887. 

^ J. P. Whitciivcs; ChoiTrELi. Cm. Pal., VoL No. z, 1689. 

” G. N'L Dbwbdei l Rjffpi. of 1878-^^, G- S. C^p i&Sa 

*" G+ C, M^nrin: U- Sr G. S^ Bull* 771^ 

^ G. C, Martin: U. S. G. S.* BuU. 776^ 1936. 
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uf the Pacific coast, whether any of the volcanics agrcribed 
to the Liae m .^Uaska are really much earlier than early 
Middle Jurassic. Ccrtaliily none of the Alaskan volcanics 
are demonstrably Liassic* 

Latfr Lias Sfn in Nfuada. The Harbledown sea seems to 
have continued through most of the Lower Jurassic, possibly 
retreating in some places and advancing slightly in others. 
Later Lias deposits occur in western Nevada at “Volcano^^ 
or Pilot Mts. from which Gabb listed P^d^n acuHplkai'UsJ^ 
This species is not the true P. acuiifUcatus Ms^ek which is a 
latest Lias species from Mt. Jura. It is a somewhat earlier 
type. 

Calif f^rnia. Mr. S. G. Clark has sent the writer an 
undoubted Hildoceratid from the Sailor Canyon Series of 
Placer County, California. The date should be about 
Ilarpoceratan. 

The writer has collected a succession of Lower Jurassic 
faunas from the Hardgrave and related fortnatioiis at Mt. 
Juraj California; as follows: 

Pectin ** acuHpikatui Meek from fine red tuff, the typical 
Hardgrave formation. 

Psetsn^^ aff, acutiplicatus from grey sandstone, lower part 
of Hardgrave. 

MelanippiUJ? sp. from dark grey, calcareous argUHte 
below the Hardgrave. 

The MdanippiuP^ and ^^Ptdi^n aff. acuSipIicatuP^ are 
middle Lias types: the latter, Dumortierian. The faunas 
occurring with them are small ones, not yet described. The 
true *^Pfctfn** atatiplkatui Meek belongs at the top of the 
Lias, The fauna with which it occurs is a rich one, already 
listed in outline by Hyatt,** and partly described by Meek.^* 
The fine sediments in which Alrtanippius** occurs are 
typical of the Lias Seas. The coarser ones of the Hardgrave 

» W. M. Gabt: ./»- Jaur. Cau^K 
“ A. Hyatt: G. S, A, Bull 5, 

« F- B. MMt= Falcont VdI. T, 1864. 
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formation mark close of die Lias and the advent of the 
Middle Jurassic vulcanism. 

Oregon. In central Oregon^ Mr. R. L. Lupher is bringing 
to light some interesting Ljassic faunas. They have not been 
described, bnt their collector has kindly exhibited them to the 
writer. They show a broad extension of the middle and later 
Lias seas in that region. The faunas of the supposed Hard- 
grave red sandstone of that region have long been hnown.^“ 
They are reported to comprise: ParaprcUn ^^tipliaaiuj Meek, 
Piffiro?«yd cofurnirica Meek, Pkoladomya Gabb, and 

Pkoladomya mukilin^ata Gabb. More recently Hertlein has 
described silrn^rsi from the principal locality^ i8 

miles north of Burns.*® 

British CQlumbia, In the Queen Charlotte Islands the 
work of McLeam has shown the existence of three later 
Lias faunas; in descending order: 

Chlamys carktiensii (Whiteaves) 

" HarpoCfras Da£iyi{oc^^&F' ’ 

Sff ^ Ji zicrrai' ’ 

These faunas, which have been found only on Skidegate Inlets 
are much later than the Arnwtitifs and Melanippit^j faunas of 
that region. The Sfgufnzictraj” fauna is of Amaltheian 
age- The Hiirpocimi^^ — D^ictytiocfras*^ fauna is of hUldcH 
ceratan age. And the Cklamys c^irhttfnsis fauna Including 
Pirudogrammcctrai^* propinquum (WTiiteaves) * and 
aras^* sp^ nov, etc., is of Grammoceratan age. These occur 
in the Maude formation which consists mainly of dark, fine 
bedded argillites some of which are very calcareous* 

Genial Ckara^i^r &/ tkjf Lower Jurassic^ The evidence of 
the lithology of the Pacific American Lias—fine, largely 
calcareous sediments with fine, even, persistent bedding—■ 

tf A. Hyatt: Q. S. A., EnU., Vol. 1094. 

" L. G. Herdcmr Sr Jtad, Sn.^ =4ii 1925* 

“ F. EL Trant. S. XXI, 1927. 

■ F. Hr McLearHi'l Notes on same: Caciadiaji Metouaic fauou Trans. J?, S. C. 
34, 193^* iccjuTcd ftftcr 1^111 wclsL tD presi, putl thii ipccin la the **'HarpaifTiu” 
and ^vei a much uwiid generic: name, fannimxrTsu, to ihc in-PliIute, aiycotic am* 
iMfliteB of the Ckiamys cBriaiirtisii nM- 
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suggests a period of diastrophic calm. Even the basal beds 
arc at most places no coarser than fine sandstone. The first 
coarse beds which interrupt the normal sedimentation are 
volcanic tuffs of the latest Lias which presage the violent 
vu lean ism of the Middle Jurassic. 

The Mjddle Jurassic V'ulcaxism 

G^ntfol, Toward the end of Lower Jurassic time, vol¬ 
canoes appeared along a great belt from southern Alaska, 
through the Coast Range region of British Columbia, and into 
California. Great beds of agglomerate and flows of lava piled 
upon each other on a sinking earth’s surface. For one brief 
spell in the early Middle Jurassic (late SonniniaQ and early 
Stepheoceratan) the violent eruptions ceased, and during this 
interval the seas spread over most of the lava-devastated 
areas, and left marine deposits. But shortly these were again 
buried beneath the prtjducts of renewed eruptions until 
thousands of feet of lava and pyroclastics had accumulated. 

Aloika. The record of these eruptions is one of the most 
unmistakable things in west American geology. In Alaska, on 
Cook Inlet and in the Alaska Range, the Middle Jurassic “ 
fossiliferous beds rest on volcanics. In Matanuska Valley 
and at VVIndfall Harbour,”* .Admiralty Island, the volcanics 
contain early Middle Jurassic fossils. At Seldovla Bay the 
volcanics arc largely marine pyroclastics, but on the Alaska 
peninsula the Middle Jurassic occurs without volcanics. 
These last Itxralities show a dwindling and failure of the 
volcanic products toward the southwest, which gives a clear 
hint as to the distribution of volcanic centers. In Alaska, as 
elsewhere, the volcanics are overlain by marine Eediments of 
Sonninian age, indicating a cessation of vulcanism. But 
most of these Alaskan occurrences are peculiar in that they 
show no evidence of the second period of vulcanism in later 
Middle Jurassic time, 

" T. W. Suntcin Hid G. C- Manin: G. S. A. BnlL, Val. 16, 1905. 

" H. Broat*: U. S. G. Pmf. P*psr r°, tSU 
“ S. PafpB and A. Kjmpf: U- S. G S, BtiU. 327, 1907, 

*• C W. Wriubt; U. S, G. S-, BulL 3S7, 1906. 

" G- C. Martin: U. S. G- S., Bull 77*. ivrfi. 
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Britisk Columbia. In the Queen Charlotte Islands,*' l6ao 
feet of coarse pyroclasties lie upon the Llassic Maude forma¬ 
tion which bears faunas as late as Grammoceratan. About 
the middle of the pyroclasties occur loo feet of marine 
sediments with Sonninian faunas. The pyroclasties are 
overlain by marine sediments with Froplanulitan faunas. A 
very similar, though thicker, section is found in the Bulkley 
Valley where the pyroclastic formation is 30CO feet thick. 
Near the middle of this occurs 500 feet of marine sediments 
with faunas from Sonninian, j-oti&fi, to Stepheoceratan, 
Epahites. The base of the section is not yet known. The 
top is made up of sedimentary rocks which have not yet 
yielded fossils, 

In southern British Columbia, volcanics of this age seem 
to be thicker. In the Harrison Take district, flows and 
agglomerates attain the enormous thickness of gzoo feet. 
Thin marine beds in the lower part of this accumulation yield 
fossils including an early middle Jurassic species of Eiitolium * 

Pacific Statei. No comparable volcanics have yet been 
described from Oregon and Washington. But in northern 
California the first vulcanism is plainly marked by the 
discontinuous Haglcy andesite, 1000 feet thick, overlying 
Liassic deposits. This is overlain by the Polem formation the 
lower part of which consists of sandstone and shale with 
presumably Middle Jurassic fossils. I’he upper part [5 of 
pyroclasties which record the second vulcanism, that of later 
Middle Jurassic time. 

In the northern Sierra Nevada, at Mt. Jura, the Middle 
Jurassic succession Is mainly volcanics:®* 

Fyroclaa tics j unnaincd+ lODa fe^t 

Mormon sandstone with Sonnini^ fjoo ftet 

Fant meta-andesLtc 800 feet 

Harct^rave red tuff with Preten a^uiiplicaiuj^ 20Q feet 

^ F. H. McLeam: Trans. 3L S. VqL 19 ^ 7 + 

* CL IL CrLckmiLj^ Field worlc, 1914, i93;6. 

" Diller’i sccomu, tJ. S. G. S., BuJL 3^j, 190S, modified by the imter', 6etd work, 

1^. i^. ^ 
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The fauna of the Hardgrave is late Lias* Ultimately its 
exact date may be worked out, and thence, the date of the 
very beginning of the vu lean ism* 

Mr. S. G. Clark has told the writer that in Placer County, 
Californiaj tJiere are about 9000 feet of Middle Jurassic 
volcaaics with a few fossils. In Inyo County;, there is a 
great mass of altered^ unfossiliferous volcatiics.^^ These may 
be at least in part of Middle Jurassic age* 

C<incluji^Tis, These various occurrerices seern to indicate 
that the centres of eruption were located In two main belts: 
one along the site of the present Sierra Nevada^ the other 
along the British Columbia coast and southeastern Alaska. 
Farther east volcanks are rare and thin^ and of ver)" fine grain 
as though deposited far from a cehtre of eruption. 

The vulcamsm had some profound and lasting effects* It 
broke up the Liassic continental shelf, ^nd formed a massi\"e 
fringing border of volcanic land, or islands* along the western 
margin of the continent. The northern part of this fringing 
volcanic belt has been called Juroporphyria.^ This seems to 
have been separate from the southern portion which may now 
be called Jurocalifornia, a dominantly volcanic land which lay 
in contact with the west margin of the main part of the 
Sonoran geanticline — Jurosonoran These volcanic fringed 
were factors in paleogeography through the Middle Jurassic 
and at certain times thereafterp Also, concomitantly with 
the building of JuroporphjTia, the area to the east of it 
became a separate geosynclinal basin* Schuchert has called 
this the Pacific GeosyncUne. The southern continuation of 
this trough lay to the w'est of jurocalifornia. The Pacific 
geosyncliue eurvived as such until the middle of the Cre^ 
taceous. Jurassic diastrophism seems to have had but little 
effect on it. However, Its structural continuity was broken 
by the mid-Cretaceous orogeny, and utterly shattered by the 
Laramide orogeny* The Upper Cretaceous basins are sepa¬ 
rate and independent: the Ceno^ic basins are not gety- 
synclinaU 

A. Kneph U. s. G. S-p FruL F^ptr llD, J91B. 

• c. tL Crkkmiy; UniT^ of tlalif., PubL Grtl., 19JO. 
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Middle Jurassic Seas a>’d their Faunas 

GfntraL WTiile volcanic eruptions held sway in Juro- 
porphyria, the sea spread notably, reaching a raasimum in 
early Stephcoceratan time, and seemingly disappearing soon 
after. Its greatest expansion coincided with the cessation of 
vuIcanisTTi during late Sonninian and early Stepheoceratan 
time. Faunas of that age arc rich and numerous. 

Southfrn yllaska* In southern Alaska, occur several fine 
faunas, mostly undescribed. From the Kialagvik formation, 
largely sandstone, of Kialagvik Bay, the following have been 
described; Lillis^’ kowelli, ^*Lillia” kialagvik/niiSf 
iktiij” and some pelecypods.^* With these, subse¬ 

quent collectora have brought to light many things, Including 
laige, coarsely ribbed Pectinids, probably Par&pecUn. The 
generic references of the ammonites are incorrect, but arc no 
worse than the later generic adventures of these species,*’’ 
HowelU has the shell contour, ribbing, and septal line of a 
Poly morph it id, probably a late member of the series. Its 
generic affinity is not entirely certain, though plainly it is no 
Hammatocerai as is commonly suggested. KialagoiUnsu 
seems to belong to Fontannesia. Is a late Hlldo- 

ceradd, showing affinity with LvdiingilLi, but in a stage of 
development comparable to HyperHocifriis, The.se species 
suggest an early Sonninian date, though it is possible that 
they may not be synchronous. In any case, they are all early 
Middle Jurasslc. So the fauna lived at a time when vuleanlstn 
was raging throughou t J uroporph^Ti a. Henceitissignificant 
In showing that this vulcanbm did not reach the region of the 
Alaska Peninsula. 

A roughly correlative, though undescribed fauna con^ 
taining large, coarsely ribbed Pectinids, etc,, is found in the 
volcanic Talkcetna formation of Matanuska Valley.*® Above 
this formation lies the Tuiednl sandstone with a rich fauna, 
not yet described, of late Sonninian age induding “Soitnima” 
sp,, “ Stepiuocitai” sp., etc.*' 

•* C A. WldtE: U. S. G. S., Bull SI. 18B5. 

” G- C M»rtin; U. S. G. S., Ball. 776, 1916, 

" G. C. NtjrtTn Biul F. J Kaix; U. S. G. S., Balt joo, 1914. 

” G. C- M«rlm: U. S. G- S.. Ball. 776. igift 
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Far richer, though undescribed, Sonniniaa faunas are 
listed from the Ttucedni sandstone of the west shore of Cook 
Inlet ♦“ where the formation is from 1500 to several thousand 
feet thick. 

JvToberingia. In the Alaska Range, the Tordriilo Sand¬ 
stone yields a small fauna of the same age. It is noteworthy 
that this formation is of coarser grain in general than the 
Tuiedni. This fact shows that the Tordriilo was deposited 
nearer to the source of the sediment, which thus appears to 
have been central Alaska. This is vitally important, because 
it has already been suspected that central Alaska, being free 
from Jurassic deposits, was a permanent land mass during the 
whole period. This land will be called Juroberingia. It 
seems to have been a northeasterly esitension of Jurangara. 
Further, the complete lack of Jurassic marine deposits from 
the borders of the Bering Sea suggests strongly that there was 
then no “Bering Portal.” Marine connection between 
Pacific and .Arctic was probably across the Yukon (not only 
through the Jurassic but also in the early Cretaceous), that is, 
round the east end of Juroberingia. 

Soiitkeastcftt Jlaska. Other small early Middle Jurassic 
faunas are reported from southern Alaska. However, it is 
hardly needful to mention any but that from Windfall 
Harbour, Admiralty Island, where a sandstone interbedded 
with volcanics yields the Urge, coarsely ribbed species of 
Pecten,^’’ This is important chiefly in indicating the condi¬ 
tions far to the southeast ol the other Alaskan localities. 

Wistern British Columbia. Three early Middle Jurassic 
faunas occur on Skidegate Inlet in the Queen ^arlotte 
Islands:" The Xtmiitepkanus rickardsoni fauna including 
species of Kanastephanus and Telocrras, the Dejanliceras 
dejontii fauna including sis species of that genus, and the 
Itinsaiiii itinsoi fauna. These three faunas are of late 
Sonninian date, but are not yet eiactly correlated. The 

• G C. Mirtin and F- J. Kali: S. G- S., B>d*- 4^5, I?!*- 
G. C Martin; U, S, G. Su, BuU- tA * 9 *^ 

*• F. H. McLcitn; Bull 54, NiU. Mm. Canadi, 19S9, 
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locality was probably near the western margin of Juro- 
porphyria, for the deposits are notably thinner than in the 
British Columbia Coast Range. 

Some Middle Jurassic localities occur in the BulkJey 
Valley, British Columbia, whence the following are known: 
SanRiftta kansoni Me Learn, Sonninites siheria Me Learn, 
Giiksani ramata McLeam, and various pclecypoda.** These 
have not been separated in the field, but nevertheless they 
mark faunas of different ages—Sonninian, sauseif to Stepheo 
ceratan, EpolxiUs. 

Another locality occurs on Harrison Lake, where Entolium 
vulcanicum and B/rlftnnopsis thtmis occur in beds of argillite 
and arkose well down in the volcanics.'** 

Still another 1$ the isolated occurrence of “ Stepkeocifras** 
nicolenje Whiteaves near Nicola.** 

Brtak in yuUamjm. These occurrences mark an 
important cessation of the Middle Jurassic volcanic activity, 
tasting from late Sonninian to early Stepheoceratan time. 

Interior of Brttifh Colnmbut. A verj'' important occurrence 
of Jurassic rocks is that at Ashcroft, where there is a con¬ 
siderable Middle Jurassic succession: * 

Basque conglomerate . j 

Opuntia lormation, mostly dark shales, yielding a rich 
fauna which includes 
Arrhieodoji pfiyiarcktu Ciickmay 
Gfrmllia askcrofunjts Crickruay 
S<aphogonia argo Crickinay 

KaJlift/phanuf sp. .. i 

Ntlakapamux formatioD, feet sandy^ cnnoidd 
limeBtoDc yielding: 

Pi^rapfCUn nifak&pftmuxannj Crick may 

/'onmnHfxio ci. iramidJ'a Buckman 
cte., underlain by conglomerate ____ _ 

The Fontann^jia fauna is gf early Middle Jurassic date: 
Sonnldian, duetto” and i$ probably correlative with the 

® F* Bull 44^ G. S« C,^ 193^ 

^ C. tL CdEkmfiy: Nat. My»- CaGada, BuIL 63, 1930^ 

** J. F- Whitovet: Ottawa Nei^ 3j, *9^- 
^ C, Critkfflfly: UmT. of Cdii ^bl- 19^, 19^0. 
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Kia.[ag^^ik U^y fauna of Alaska. Its occurrence at Ashcroft 
shows that the seas crept through the volcanic belt and 
inundated the interior of British Columbia while the eruptions 
were still in progress. There are no volcanics in the Ashcroft 
depo.sits; the locality lay too far east of Juropoqjhyria. The 
Kailistrpkanuj fauna belonged to the penod of cessation of 
vulcanism, that is^ Sonninian^ The conglomerates 

seem to have been derived from a land area only a short 
distance to the east—the Cordilleran Intermontane Geanti¬ 
cline.* 

Ot^gon^ Several very remarkable, undescribed faunas 
occur in the Middle Jurassic of Central Oregon. They are 
now being studied by Mr. R. L. Lupher.. It is hoped that he 
wil! $oon make them known. 

CalifoTnia. On Pit River, California, the Potem forma¬ 
tion, about 5000 feet thick, lying on the early Middle Jurassic 
Bagley andesite, consists, in its lower part, of sandstone and 
shale, with Middle Jurassic fossils; and in its upper, of tuffs 
and agglomerates which mark the late Middle Jurassic 
vulcanism.^ 

At Mt. Jura, California, there is a notable Middle Jurassic 
sequence. In descending order: 


Red shale and agj^locnerate ^ .. . — ^ ^ . 

Conglomerate ^ r , 

Black shale .... 

^loTiDOn sindstone, highly fosailifcriDus ...... . . 

Stratified tuffs with corals ... r .. 

Brown shale ^ ^ ^^ ^-.- 

Thompson limestone (restricted) .............. 

Red shale with Nefiara sp. -- - ---- 

Fant andesite fiows.. + ^ — p.. *. *, - + - * —- - 


locFo feet 
zoo “ 
loo 

300 “ 
100 


Bo " 
10 ** 
30 - 
fioo 


The faunas have been listed in part by Hyatt,” and some of 
their species have been described by Meek ” and by W. B. 

• Complete ailment npdcr jiifTpacpliym. 

J. S. DUkn U. S. G. S. Felia 
rt .A Hym: G. S. A., Bull., Vd. 1. IS9?^ 

» F. B. M«k: -PsdsRMii. Califs VoL 1 , i3% 
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Clark*" The Mormon fauna is the only important one* It 
includes: 

Cidaris californicus Clark 

Hemicidaris intumescena Clark 

Pseudodiadema cmcrsoiii Clark 

Stomechinus hyatti Clark 

"^Rhynchonella" gnathophora Meek 

“Tercbratula” cf. perovalis So^fcrby 

Inoccramus obliquus Meek 

Inoceramus rectangulus Meek 

Trigonia pa ndi costa Meek 

Asiartc ventricosa Meek 

Unicardium gibbosum Meek 

*^SphBeroceras” ch gervilli 

“Grammoceras^^ sp. (= *‘Sonnima'’^ spp* nov.) 

The "Grammoceraf** sp, is the Immature shell of large 
mammillate Sonniniids of which Hyatt apparently failed to 
find mature examples. The faunas are early Middle Jurassic 
as Hyatt concluded — ^late Sonnlnlan to early Stepheoceratan. 
The Mormon and associated formations mark the late Son- 
ulnian break, in eruptive activity. 

Faunas of this age have not been reported from farther 
south in the Sierra Nevada, but they occur there none the less. 
Mr. S. G, Clark has shown the writer an undescribed species of 
Poiidonomya and fragments of Sphaeroceratids from a locality 
in Placer County where they are associated with volcanics. 

In Summary. These occurrences are the records of a 
nearly continuous seaway, broken only here and there by 
volcanic protuberances, and covering the entire coastal belt 
from Alaska to California. The same sea extended northward 
across the Yukon to the Arctic, and eastward into the Rocky 
Mountain region. Records of a sea of the same date appear in 
fiouthem Mezico."*^ 

The Far Nortk. On the iVrctic slope of Alaska, the Kingak 
shale yields a Sonninian fauna probably equivalent to that 
of the Kialagvik formation of the Alaska Peninsula.*® 

^ B- Cbirk Atid Mt Tirii.chcll£ U-- S- G. S_, Moikw. 

““ J. Fdii and IL t^nki C«i^, P^laujti. MixiJko, rEga-qgL 

*• E- de K. Ij!!fEingweU:U^ S, G, Sv, F^D^. Paptr 109^ 1919, 
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In the Yukon Territory, at Rink Rapids on the Lewes 
Ri ver, there occurs * * Scklstabach ia" haretil is Whi ttavei This 
species is neither a Schlsfihiuhio nor a Cretaceous form. It is 
an advanced Sonniniid of the early Middle Jurassic. 

The Vaugoma fauna of Divide Lake,* head of Portland 
Canal, British Columbia, is probably early Middle Jurassic, 
It includes Favgonia vrrotiica and F, mariajosephina. 

TJu Rocky Mountain R^tgion, The Devils’ Lake fauna 
from the eastern front of the Rocky Mountains in the latitude 
51 ® 15 ', originally described as Cretaceous, is of Sonnlnian, 
fFitchellia, date. It includes:*®'” “ Ttrfbratula" rohusta 
Whiteaves; **Rkynchonella*' $p. n.; Lima perobligua White- 
aves; Oxytoma mcconturlli WTiiteaves; ^‘Trigonia datffjoni," 
Whiteaves; Schlanbackia^^ hortalisj Whiteaves'; “Schl&n- 
fcacAia” gracilis Whiteaves; etc. The last two species are 
Sonniniids. Besides these species the author has collected 
tin described Stepheoceratids at this locality, 

Prom the base of the hernie formation of Sheep Creek, 
Alberta, McLearn ” has described Stfntmaioccras albtrtense^ 
Saxitoniceras allani, and S. marshalU, Mong with ttiese occur 
mollusks and brachiopods. The date is Stepheoceratan, 
nhaut Epatxitfs. 

At Blalrmore, Alberta, ciccurs a fauna of early Middle 
Jurassic aspect, the date of which is uncertain: “ ddamys 
mccannelli, Lima stantoni, L. tshiteavesi, PUgiostoma hlairmo- 
rensis, etc. 

The fauna found by Peak in the I^wer Canyon of the 
Yellowstone River" does not belong in the early Middle 
Jurassic as Hyatt" had thought. In spite of the similarity 
with European Inferior Oolite, its age is early Upper Jurassic.* 
Favnal Geography. So much for the West American 

•* f F GtHlntm i+ ptr ^ no. 4, l®^^. 

1 C. H. OicWvr t/-* ->/ . Vd- i?. 1930^ 

*• J. F. Whitei™: Cmurif, Canad, Palionlr, I. pt. 1, po. 4, iBliej, 

" F, IL MeLe»m: G. S, C., Suwm. Kept., 19M. 19 * 3 ’ 
n P. H. McLcam? a S. C., Bidl. 49. 1928- 
« F, H. McLeamt S- C., jd Ser., Vd iB, 1924 

« F B JWrek: H^vdai Surrtr, Stb R<:pU. 1 S 71 - 
" A. Hr*ai G, S. A- BuU.. VoL j, iS^z. 

* S« pigt 4 j- 
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distribution of these faunas. Much remalDS to be known of 
their relationships and their derivation. Certainly^ some of 
the Sonniniids, Sphseroceratlds, and Stepheoccratids are very 
close to, or identical with, western European species. On the 
other hand, most of the species and even genera of these three 
families are peculiarly west American. But the story of the 
actual intermigrations is stDl obscure. .\ot even the route of 
migration is Icnow'n. 

Histofy, From the evidence presented, it can be seen that 
the early Middle Jurassic seas were quite extensive, covering, 
at least at one stage, the whole l^acific border from California 
to -'Vlaska, and filling much of the Rocky Mountain region. 
But of their later lusiory little is known. Certainly, In the 
Juroporphyria region they were blotted out by vulcanism 
which prevailed until late in the Middle Jurassic. East of the 
volcanic region the beds containing the Sonninian and 
Stepheoceratan faunas are succeeded fii^t by a notable thick¬ 
ness of unfossitiferous strata, and then in turn by Propianu- 
litan and later fossiliferous deposits. WTiether the seas with¬ 
drew or remained during the later Middle Jurassic is an 
unanswered question. The utter absence of faunas between 
Stepheoceratan and Prop I a null tan is very puzzling. Did the 
volcanoes bar marine animals from entering the epeiric seas 
at this stage? Or, w-as the continent highly emergent? The 
Utter seems more likely, 

jLTR.ozEPHT.TirA AND THE SoirTHERN RocKV MousTAiv" Basin 

Jufot^phyria: Its Origin. The distribution of Middle Ju¬ 
rassic fossil localities is such, that although they occur all 
along the Pacific border and in the Rocky Mountains, none 
are found in the area of a narrow belt coinciding with the Gold 
Ranges of British Columbia, and extending south through 
Idaho, Western Utah and Nevada, to Arizona and Sonora. 
This belt is indeed entirely without evidence of Jurassic 
deposits. This led Schuchert to regard it as a permanent land 
area during Jurassic time. Evidence confirming Schuchert's 
view is to be seen in the coarse clastic deposits which surround 
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the area. The cx>arse teds in the Jurassic of the Rocky 
MountaijisJ^' “ and their striking contrast in this respect 
to the Jurassic of the Great Plains, indicates derivation of 
rock waste from the west; and ao, by inference, a rising land 
to the west of tlie site of the present day Rocky Mountains, 

The western slopes of this rising land received similar 
coarse sediments though they are known from very few places. 
The occurrence of a “breccia," at die base of the Jurassic in 
western Nevada, has been mentioned already “ Farther 
north, namely at Ashcroft, British Columbia, the Jurassic 
includes some conglomerates of considerable significance. 
These contain plutonic pebbles, No such material could have 
come from the volcanic regions to the west where plutonic 
pebbles are found in no conglomerates older than Cretaceous. 
It is therefore concluded chat the pebbles came from the east. 
But in the Rocky Mountain region plutonic pebbles are 
unknown In the Jurassic. Hence, it seems likely diat the 
pebbles came from a source betw'een the Rocky Mountains 
and Ashcroft. .Moreover, many of the plutonic fragments 
are large and 111 rounded as though they had travelled but a 
short distance. Ail of which seems to indicate that not far 
east of Ashcroft, namely in the region of the Gold Ranges, a 
land area rose notably, so aa to be deeply eroded, during the 
Jurassic. 

The land to which all these evidences point is die Cordil- 
leran Intermontane Geanticline which grew from the Sonoran 
Geanticline of the early Mesozoic, As a Jurassic land, the 
main, or southern, part of this protasis may be called Jmno- 
sonora. The northern eitension of It has been called Juto- 
zephyria.* This is really Neumayr s “ Halbinsel Uta ; but 
it is so much larger and more important than Neumayr even 
suspected, extending as It did from Nevada to British Co- 

“ W. T, L«i Smithaoii. OalUtig. W'®* 

« J. B. Rettiifc. jr., (ind J- GiUuty; U. S. G. S, Pmf. P#!*r 1918. 

“ F. H. .McUmh; G. S, C., Siunm. R»pt., J9iJ. iJi* 

“H. W, Turner: j^m. Cta!., 19. 190I. 

* C H. Crrdcmir: t/. «/ Ccitf. PM, CeaL, ig, IVJO. 

" AL Ncuinsrjr: tfentjfAr. K- .iiod, W^i- iSS], 
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lumbia, that his name seems in app top Hate, and the new name 
justifiable. 

Jurazephyria was merely a stage id the growth of this 
enormous protaxis. Extension in a northerly direction gave 
the Rocky Mountain Geosyncline its separate existence as 
such. The whole axis continued to rise through the Jurassic, 
the seas passing round its northero end. Finally, by the end 
of the period, it attained such complete spatial continuity and 
permanence, as to shut all Pacific invasions out of the Rocky 
Mountain Geosyncline. 

The Southern Rocky Mountain Basin. The rising axis, 
Jurozephyria, was the most important geographic feature, 
next to the continental nucleus itself, in the Jurassic Period, 
Its first notable rising shat the Upper Triassic seas out of the 
Colorado Plateau region which thereby became an inland 
basin. The Upper Triassic Shinarump and Chinle formations 
were deposited in that basin by strea ms flowing northward and 
eastward from Jurosonora, and possibly westward from the 
“ancestral Rocky Mountains” of central Colorado. Some 
disturbance of the axis probably marked the close of the 
Triassic—^that which is registered by the Chinlc-Wingate 
discordance. The supposedly Lower Jurassic sediments— 
mainly sandstones, thickening toward the west,—suggest by 
their thickening and becoming coarser in that direction that 
they were derived largely from the west. This means a 
shifting in the location of the highlands from mainly south to 
mainly west of the basin, concomitant with the extension 
northward of the Sonoran Geanticline. Good reviews of 
c\'idence are found in the works of Lee and others/* though 
revisions of correlations have been going on so rapidly lately 
that many discrepancies are naturally to be found between 
interpretations made only a few years apart. 

The Jurassic deposits of this region (Glen Canyon Series, 
etc.) give every evidence of deposition in an immense flat 
desert basin.** Some of the sand and clay was deposited by 

W. T, Lcct SmitliBoa. Mhc- Gall.i 191B, 

“ J. B. Md J. Gilkly : U. S. G. S., Pi^if. Paper T5Q-D, 

J. B, and J. GiJkilyj U, S. G. S.., ProL Paper 150-D, 1928, 
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shifting streams. Sijme is dune sand. The upper parts of 
the series [Navajo sandstone) are remarkably cross bedded 
and contain dreikanter. The few limestones seem to be the 
deposits of standing bodies of fresh water like those of the 
Morrison formation. 

The interpretation of the physiographic environment of 
such deposits is difficult only so long as we fail to realize the 
fundamental differences between the Jurassic continent and 
that of the present day. In the Jurassic, most of the area of 
the continent was without relief, and had only enough 
elevation to maintain its surface above sea-level — so low, 
indeed, as largely to Inhibit subaerial erosion. Snch a con¬ 
clusion is inevitable i for what else but permanently low, fiat 
surfaces could make possible the incursion, w'ithout notable 
erosion, of one epeiric sea after another, and the deposition of 
flood plain deposits over hundreds of thousands of square 
miles? 

I'he Contrast ziitk Moclrni Physiography. On the other 
hand, no epeiric sea, comparable to any of the great ones of 
the past, could appear today until the continent were pro¬ 
foundly truncated by erosion. If such erosion occurred the 
better part of the geologic record would disappear. Of the 
Jurassic and later rocks only the merest vestiges would remain. 
Then, if the seas spread over the land, the new deposits formed 
therein would lie upon the bevelled roots of our mountains, 
and upon the worn basements of our plains. They would lie 
on an universal unconformity more profound than any of 
Paleozoic or later time, like only that which delimits the 
Archaean from Uier rocks. Indeed, the modern continent, 
with its high elevation and complex heterogeneity of surface 
and structure, may be comparable to its Archxan ancestor. 
But, certaijily, it Is in no way similar to the low, flat continent 
of J urassic time. 

Tue CALT.ot'iAS Seas axb their Faujsas 

General. The vulcanlam came to an end eveiy-where 
tow'ard the close of the Nliddle Jurassic, and an extensive sea 
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soon overspread, not onl}' the J'acliic border, but both the 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain geosynclines. The deposits of 
this sea are mostly dark shales—some are veritable “black 
shales.“ Similar faunas are known from southern Alaska to 
the northern United States. In California somewhat different 
faunas occur. 

j^laska. In Alaska, the Chlnitna shale on Oil Bay, Cook 
Inlet, is about 2300 feet thick and overlies directly the Middle 
Jurassic Tuxedni sandstone. The shale yields Cadoofras 
doroschini Eichwald, C. schmidti Pompeckj, and C. cf. 
jtgtioloboide Pompeckj.®^ Of the other genera of ammonites 
reported by Martin, the majority appear to be misidenti- 
fications. It Is desirable to suggest that such names as 
Oxynoticerai, Harpoegras, Spkdraceras^ and “ Supkanocergs^' 
when quoted in a list of Upper Jurassic fossils should be 
enclosed in quotation marks; so as to indicate that, not these 
genera, but forms superficially similar, are present. Other¬ 
wise, the list, like Martin’s, is very misleading to the uniniti¬ 
ated. The '^Ojeynoticgras'’' is a Callovian oiynote, no relation 
to the Sinemurian genus. The Harpoegras” may be an 
Op pel id. The Spharoeernj and Suphanoctras may be ex¬ 
pected to be Macroccphalitids and Gowericeratines re¬ 
spectively. 

The Cadoceras fauna occurs also in Matanuska \'alley 
where the Chinitna shale yields C, darojchini, and indeter¬ 
minate species.* 

On the Alaska Peninsula, the Shelikof formation, 6000 feet 
thick, mostly shale, yields the following from various localities 
near Kiatagvik and Cold bays:"'^*' Cadocnaf wasnes- 
senskii Grewingk, C. doroichini Eichwald, C. gretvlngki 
Pompeckj, C. schmidti Pompeckj, C. petdini Pompeckj, C. 
stenoloboidc Pompeckj, Phyllocgrus subckusijormc Pompeckj, 

G. d Majiifl; BulL 776^ U. S. G+ S,, 1926* 

“ Fnifie and Rimpft G. S. A. Bull., VaL iS, t^_ 

Grewingk[ Ruu-tiSfi, Mm. Ges^ Vcrii * 

Bcmcrkyn^n. MijiBiidiUk, jUcLKikdiDi i8ti. 

•* J. F. Pomperti: RuB(4:ait. Min. G«., Verii_ igoo. 

^ G. C. U, S. G. Sr* Bullr 776, 
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certain gowericeratines and Macrocephalitids, and other forms 
misidentlfied by Eichwald*** 

The writer cannot agree with Buckman's opinjon that the 
forms referred to CadoctrAf arc really \Iacrocephalitids.*® He 
suspects strongly that Buckman had no actual material from 
Alaska, and judged only from published lllustrariqns. The 
species in question are to be distinguished from Macro- 
cep halitid^, and united with Cardioceratidae, by their septai 
lines: q. v,j their development; serpenticone or platyconc to 
cadicone or sph«erocone; and by ribbing: secondaries never 
more than twice as numerous as primaries. In the collections 
seen by the writer there are several genera of these early 
Cardioceratids. 

Martin has made a praiseworthy attempt to distinguish the 
localities mentioned by the early Russian writers, but for all 
his success, it is hardly possible to discern anything, from the 
literature, of the association or succession of species. 

Britisk Columhia. Similar faunas occur on Skidegate 
Inlet, Queen Charlotte Islands, in the sedimentary beds of 
sandstone and shale which lie upon the Yakoun volcanics. 
These have been studied lately by McLearn who de¬ 
scribes:®-^’ " Seymouritei pleitvs, S. multus, S, h^Anianuj 
(A\Tiiteaves), Yaiounoc^ras gitinsit Y. abruptum, ) , lugruAjami, 
Y. torrensi, Galilteites penderi, “ TorncelHcfraj" nr&COmb^i 
(WTiiteaves), McLeam. 

Faunas of this age occur on Harrison Lake,"^ in the 
ilysterious Creek formation which consists of 2^00 feet of 
black shale overlying the middle Jurassic volcanics. In the 
lower pan of this formation occur Macrocephalitids of 
Catacephahtes aspect. Somewhat higher, or about 15^ feet 
above the base, is found the Cadoc^as fauna consisting of 

« E. EkhiiraM: Brtnitfcingrti, IlaJEiiiiK! MMiguchlit. .^lesitiscluai Lucin., 1B71. 

<■ S. BuckntM]i: Nai. Mi». Canuk, BuE- jB, 

" F, H. McLr^m: Tran. R. S. C., XXl, I?17- , . . 

« Bull, Nat ilui. Caniiia, 1929 . There soani ntj purpoet m irramug pirti- 
OUB mirkHb itw Juruaic; lad io tunfiiewn iriih Creucisui*, on the Quwn CluHottc 
lilanili. See McLcam'a wdHii, nd 

** J. D. Mackemie; G- S- C., MrltMiir 88, igifi. 

*• C. H- Crickmay: Nit. Mua. Canidi, BuU. 6j, I9JI1. 
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Cadoceras jehmidti Pompeckj, C, brooksi Cnckmay, Para- 
cadoceras hartleyi Cnckmay, etc. Still higher, near the top of 
the formation, another Macrocephalitid fauna occurs. This 
Indudes Ltihettia iiliotUnsis Crickmay, Lilloettia mfrionyar- 
tisQodi Crickmay, Buckmankeras buckmani Crickmay, Anomia 
calumhianu Crickmay, etc. 

In the northern Skagit Range, British Columbia,* “ Tn~ 
gmia " flumasetisis (Hyatt) Packard occurs associated with 
undescribed Macrocephalitids, in a “black” shale formation. 

At Ashcroft, in the interior plateau of British Columbia, 
the black shales of the Minabariet formation, iooo feel thick, 
yield various Gower ice ratines of Proplanulitan age.* 

Pacific Statfi. Degenerate Macrocephalitids, probably of 
a late Proplanulitan dale, have been collected near the town 
of Mineral on the western border of I da ho, f 

At Mt. Jura, California, occur faunas of about the same 
age of a somewhat different character. These are the faunas 
oftlieBicknell'*sandstone"andHinchmantufF.“'3* Studies 
of these faunas, now being prosecuted by the writer, seem to 
show that they are closer in age than Hyatt thought—probably 
both Callovian. From the Bickneil, Hyatt listed: “ TTigania" 
tihiiqua Hyatt, “'f" piumaseniis Hyatt, “ 7 '.” naciformis 
Hjatt, RhacQpkyiiites sp., ^lacrocephalites^* sp.j from the 
Hinchman: a number of species of Styiina, Camptonmfi 
hellistriatus^ “ Rhactiphyliites*^ sp. 

It is not yet possible to correlate these accurately, but the 
author is now working on the fossils of Mt. Jura with a view to 
producing a monographic revision, The faunas give every 
promise of yielding much to a detailed study, 

“ Okostipkanut^* lindgreni Hyatt« is dose to Galiitsicgtas 
and hence of Callovian age. This dates part of the Colfax 
shales of Colfax, California, as early Upper Jurassic. 

In Summary, These occurrences, from Alaska to Cali- 

* Cr H, Cnckmay: FtiBd work, 1926^ 1919. 

* C. H. Cnckmay; U- o/ Calif. PubL Geol^ 1 % 19^0. 

t Mri. R, Ih Lupben pcrepDii commuaicatUMS, 

“ A. Hyatt [ G. Sr A. VdI. 3+ 

^ J+ Sr DiUcr^ U, G. Bull. 353^ 1908. 

" Ar Hyatts G. S. A, EuUr, VoL 5, 
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UiTol&t outline tlie Callovian inundation of the coastal belt and 
the Pacific Geosyncline. 

Rotky ^fountain Region. Quite a separate series of similar 
occurrences are to be noted in the Rocky Mountain region. 
From the Femie shale, on Cascade River near Banff, Alberta, 
the writer has collected Proplanulitan Macrocephalitids and 
Gowerlceratines which have not yet been described. 

From the Fernie, on Kaitanaskis River, McLearn*^ has 
described Sfymourilfs mctvoyu 

The Fernie formation at Blairmore, Alberta, lOOO feet 
thick, mainly of dark shales, yields from its middle part a 
considerable fauna, including: Parac^phalitfs jvcundui Buck- 
man, P. gtabrtjcens Buckman, Metacepkalites metaitatus 
Buckman, MiccMephalites mktus Buckman, M. laminatus 
Buckman, M, coiuinnus Buckman, and a number of pele- 
cypods.“- These are certainly of Proplanulitan age. 

The writer has collected undescribed Proplanulitan Coweri- 
ceratines from the black shales of the East Butte of the Sweet 
Crass Hills, Montana. This, he regarded as the southern 
limit of these faunas, but field work in the summer of 1950 has 
shown that the fauna of the Lower Canyon of the Yellowstone 
River is of this age.“' “ The common species of this fauna 
which occurs also in Yellowstone Park, southeastern Idaho, 
and sonthern Utah, are: ” 

GervilLia montanaensis Meek 
Modiolus subimbricatDs ^fcck 
Tn^onta amcHcana A'leek 
T. moatanaensis Meek 
Plcuromya subcompressa Meek 
Pholadomya Kingii M«k 
Goniomya montanaciisis Meek 
Cardinia prsecisa White 

»• F. ILMdxiPBl BulL 49, e. S. C. 19*8, 

“ i\ H, Mdiiin: r««Lr. S- S. C, (S, 19^*. 

* F- H. McLeam: rrtpw. A. S. C., 11, t 9 a 7 - 
"S. S. BucLmaa; BulL $8, G. S. C., 1939. 

■*F. B. Nr«k! Maydefl Sum/, fith Ann. Rrt«., 1873. 

C. A. White: HiTTden Surrey, I 3 th Ann. Kept., l88j. 

■>G. R.Maffltfir!di u. S. G. S, Praf. Paper IJS, iw- 
« J. B. Becridc, Jr., Mid J. GiUuly: u. S. G. S, Prof. Paper IjO-D, 1918, 
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With these the writer has found Pthoceras sp. indet. which 
fixes thdr age roughly as early Upper Jurassic. However, 
further work is urgently needed ofl some of the localities, for 
instance, southern Utah whence Reesidc and Gllluly report 
Cardioceras with these Callo>'iaii pelecypods—an inexplicable 
association. 

Faunal Geography, It seems remarkable that the three 
dominant families of early Upper Jurassic ammonites—Cardl- 
oceratidffi, Macrocephalitidse, and Kosmoceratidae (Goweri- 
ceratin*)—though contemporaries, have rarely been found 
together, or even in the same strata! section, in North America, 
As a result, very little is yet known of the exact chronologic 
relations of genera and species. Investigation of this problem 
is urgently need ed. As to the origin of ih e fa un as, these s eem 
to have arisen in the Arctic: all the records of "Cadociffsr,’' the 
Gowe nee ratines, and the late forms of catagenetic Macro— 
cephalitids are rircumboreal. 

The Upper Jurassic Vulcanism 

Britisk Coluvihia. After the Callovian seas had attained 
their maximum, a third period of vukanism supervened. 
One record of this occurs in tlie Jurassic Series on Harrison 
The Billhook formation is a tuff, 1800 feet thick, 
yielding Haidaia aff. da^soni Whiteaves, H, packardi Crick- 
may, /f, hiilkookensii Crickmay, and an undescribed Cardin- 
ceratld near to Cadoceras, only more advanced.* This means 
a late Callovian date, 

A nearby record is the tuffaceous beds which form the top 
of the Dewdney formation in the Coquihalla River area.*'^ 
The fauna of these tuffs is not yet described. Hence their 
age IS uncertain. 

The Iltasyouco River faunas « are of late Callovian age. 
They include: “ GotsericeTos" pluto (Whiteaves), Haidaia 
dawsoni (Whiteaves), Pinna suheaneeUata WTiIteaves, and 

** C. H. CrickmayT Na.tr Mui, Cmada, Bull. 6j| igio. 

“ C. ^ Calnacs: G» S. C.| Mrm * I9ij- 

" J. F. Wiitetvci: Apptfldir, G. S, Ct, Repi. rf Projj,, j 
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Ofammatodon iitttfyO'Ucoettsij WJiiteavcSt and a Dumber of 
other ammonites and pelecypods probably misnamed in 
Whiteaves’ lists. The fossils occur in tuffaceous formations, 
not yet exactly correlated, but in general of early upper 
Jurassic age. 

Ca/»ybrH!iii. In the much confused Upper Jurassic of Mt. 
Jura, California, there are voltanics of this age: * the Hincli¬ 
man tuff, Bickndl “sandstone,” and associated formations. 
Thcae include both fine and coarse tuffs of Callovian age- 

Rocky Mountain Region, In the Rocky Mountain region, 
tuffs of an uncertain date are reported in the post-Callovian 
Jurassic.®*' ** The stratigraphic position of these corresponds 
to that of the records of vulcanism discussed above, though 
their exact correlation is still uncertain. They may be wind- 
carried ash beds, correlative with this vulcanism. 

Alaska. In Alaska, there is no known record of any 
vulcanism of this epoch, unless the vokanics included with 
the Naknek formation on Cook Inlet are of this age.^^ 

Summary, This early Upper Jurassic outburst of vul¬ 
canism seems to have occurred chiefly in the areas of the 
Middle Jurassic vulcanism. Apparently, it was more confined 
areally, of less power, and of shorter duration- It brought the 
Callovian marine expansion to an end, and prefaced an 
tx ten si VC, though little known, period of mount aiti'-buiJ ding 
which took place in early Upper Jurassic time. 

The Eakly Upper Jurassic Orogeny 

Harrison Lake, At Harrison Lake, the Agassiz Series (the 
sediments bearing the Argovian faunas) rests imconformably 
upon the earlier Upper Jurassic, The basal part of the 
Agassiz Series is a thick conglomerate called the Illent for¬ 
mation. The conciusiou is unescapablc defoi mation and 
uplift between the Callovian and Argovian ages." 

* C. H. CTwimiy: Field work 191B wd 19*5- 

“ F, H. McLesra^ Summ, Repc, fcr 1915, G. S. C, 1916. 

• F. H. McLcim; BuIL iB, Nit. Mm. CM«da, igaj- 
G. C Mirtin: BdJ- 77G, U. S. G- S., 1916. 

“ C. H. Criekmar: Nat- Mm. Canuds, BiJL 63, »9J0- 
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Other Loealiiies, At no other place has an)^ discordance 
been observed, but at many places there is a striking change 
at this honston toward coarseness in sediment a tion. For 
instance, at Ashcroft a disturbance of some sort is recorded 
by the presence of the coarse grained Black Canyon for^ 
mation^ in a shale series* Similarly, in the California Coast 
Ranges, certain coarse sediments of the Franciscan Series," of 
local origin, are probably evidence of an Upper Jurassic uplift 
in that region* In the Rocky Mountain region, Cardioeerss 
canadenst was described from a coarse grit in a formation 
mainly composed of dark shale.*' And in southern Alaska, 
the base of the series bearing the Argovian faunas is a thick 
conglomerate, known on Cook Inlet a$ the Chisik formation* 
The overlying Naknek formation is described as largely 
arkoslc. Other records are meagre, but tlie evidence of a 
disturbance, incomplete though it be, is unmistakable. 

Contltiiions. The coarse sediments are very variable in 
thickness, but they are widespread, and their total volume is 
therefore great* This is important* Mere thickness of a 
coarse deposit is no measure of the magnitude or areal eitent 
of the uplift from which it was derived, but only of the depth 
of the local subsidence which permitted it to form* The 
volume of a coarse deposit, taken in relation to the area of the 
uplift from which it was eroded, is a measure of the magnitude 
of the uplift. It may, therefore, be concluded that this early 
Upper Jurassic <pre-Argovian) uplift was of some magnitude 
and of wide citent, affecting, as it did, the Coast Range 
region of California, Juroporphyria, Junozephyria, and Jure- 
beringia* For convenience of reference, it U now named the 
Agassiz Orogeny. 

It is not yet possible to discern any definite trends of 
mountain structure: probably no strong folding occurred. 
However, some folding is attested by the relations at Harrison 
Lake," There is a possibility that some, or even all, of the 

* C, H, Crictiiiaj" LJuiv. PubL 19^ 19.10, 

" Eh, F+ Daviit Univ. CaLET. Piii>L GcoL, ii^ 

^}.F. WhiEcara: Ottmm NM-, 17^ 1903. 

^CITh Crtckm«y= Sunfond Unjir., Abatracti of Duscrriocu, 1917. 
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Upper Jurassic bathoiiths may be connected with this orogeny 
Inatead of with the mountain building which occurred at the 
end of the period. So far, no evidence on this problem has 
been brought to light. 

The Logan Sea, and other Argovias Seawavs 

Rocky Mountain Region, The Agassiz orogeny seems to 
have had very little effect beyond its own immediate province- 
For, in the Rocky Mountains, we meet with several faunas 
intermediate between the Proplanulitan and tlie Cardioceratan 
ages, as though the seaw'ay had persisted from the one age to 
the other. One of these is Peltocerst occidentaU Whlteaves 
from Red Deer River, western jMberta.** Not much later is 
collitH Reeside from die LitUe Rocky 
Mountains, Montana, for which Reeslde has suggested a 
Divesian date. Then foUow the peculiar Dives Ian Cardio- 
ceratids found in easteni Wyoming: ^^Quensttdtkeras?^' hoopt 
Reeside, suifectum Reeside, ‘'Q?” tumidam, Reeside, 

subtumidum Whitfield & Hovey, and “ Cardiac erajf" 
latum Reeside. These seem to be pre-Cardioceratan forms. 
Their restricted distribution is not yet explained* 

These are followed by the Argovian faunas, and a notable 
spreading of the seas. But even these are not all of one date, 
as Buckman has lately indicated.^i The first Cardioceratan 
faunas are those with CardioccTas'* hyatti Reeside, U. 
smntoTii Reeside, "C.” wyomingense Reeside, diftanf 

Whitfield, etc.^® These are earlier than " C.” cordijormf Meek 
and Hayden, '“C” cvkitfiddi Reeside, “C.” sundanceme 
Reeside, and “C.” stillwdli Reeside. And these In turn are 
earner than such forms as whitcanesi Reeside and “C." 

hared Reeside which may be either of late Cardioceratan or 
Perisphinctean age. But the work of separating the several 
successive faunas has never been done, 

^ 1. r. WhhffivcB: OllaiFd II. 1907* 

J- B. RHiidfi, Jt.: U. S- G. S., Ptof. > 9*9 

™ 3 , 5 . Piif Vmin ; Tfpr Affunoniu!** V. p. 69, 1915- 
" J. B. Kect!d«; U. S. G. S, Pmf. Paper 
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Associated with these ammonites, there is a large fauna of 
pelecypods and other things. This includes r 


Grammatadon inomatus Meek & Hayden 
Fiona jurassica WTiitfield & Hovey 
Camptoneetes beltistriatus Meek 
C. exteniiatus Meek & Hayden 
Oslrta strigilecuLa White 

GlyphEa cakcola var. nebrascensis Meek & Hayden 

Trigonia eonradi Meek & Hayden 

T, posts tnata Whitfield & Horey 

T. sfurgiseasis Whitfield & Hovey 

Mytilus white! Meek 

Cypricardia bellefoiuchensis Whitfield 

Astarte fragilis Meek & Hayden 

A. packardi White 

A. dacotensis Whitfield & Hovey 

Protocardia shuoiardi Meek & Hayden 

Dosinia jurassica W'hitfield 

Pachpeuthis densus Meek & Hayden 


These occur in the Sundance shales. They are perhaps best 
known in the many localities round the Black Hills and in 
southeastern Wyoming. But, they have been found in the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Colorado Plateau, 

From Vermillion Cliffs, northwestern Colorado, White 
reports Cardioceraj cordi/ormf and PachyUutkis densus, etc.’* 
The southern Utah occurrences are not clearly understood 
The Jurassic sequence begins with the Glen Canyon Series of 
sandstones which seem to indicate desert conditions: on bask 
of ^olian cross-bedding, and presence of dreikanier i* These 
are overlain by the Carmel fonnation with marine fossils, but 
with a puzzling mixture of types. These include Cardiff 
reras cf. dritans Whitfield which could hardly mean anything 
but a post-Callovian date, and some of the pclecypods of the 
^Ilowstone region which are regarded as early Upper Jurassic 
This deposit IS overlain by the unfossiliferoua Entrada sand¬ 
stone, and that in turn by the Curtis formation of con¬ 
glomerate, sandstone and shale which contains Sundance 

U f'n'(Hayden Sur^) VqL m iB^fS 

J. B. Jr, ^ J. GiUldr: u. S. G. S.. vJ. P,per 7 ^D. 
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foE&ils: Pfntacfinuj asteriscuf Meek & Hajrden, Ostrea strigi- 
(ecula Wh its, Camftonectes sty gins Whitc,etc. TiiesuccesstoQ 
is completed by the Summerville sandstone and the Morrison 
formation, the whole averaging 2500 feet in thickness. 

A somewhat similar scetlon is that of souihcastern Idaho.*’ 
Here again there are two separate, successive, Jurassic marine 
fossiliferous deposits, neither of which has yet been exactly 
dated. The total thickness is about 6000 feet. 

It is generally agreed that the boundaries of the logan Sea 
lay somewhat beyond the present limits of the fossillferous 
deposits, on the basis that it Is hardly possible for the full 
original extent of a deposit to be preserv'cd: erosion a I destruc¬ 
tion of littoral and near shore deposits is almost universal. 
Lee “ has argued for a considerable extension of the shorelines 
beyond these limits, on the basis of the probability that the 
unfossiirferous limestones and gypsum in the Jurassic sand¬ 
stones on the margins of the Rocky Mountain basin are of 
marine origin. But this is not proved. 

Rocky Mountains of Canada. The fossiliferous deposits 
arc readily traced to the northwest across Canada and into 
Alaska. “ Cardweeras” canadensf Whiteaves,®^ from a coarse 
grit, presumably in the upper part of the type section of the 
Femie formation near Fernie, British Columbia, is of late 
Cardioccratan date. It seems strange that faunas of this age 
are not commoner In the northern Cordillera. 

British Columbia. In the interior plateau of BritisK 
Columbia, beds of Argovian age near the head of Big Creek, a 
tributary of Chilcotin River, have yielded: "Cardiocfras” 
cati&dense, Reeside, “C.” liiloorttnse Rceside, and "C” 
tohiteauesi Reeside,^® 

The -Agassiz Prairie formation on Harrison Lake, mostly 
dark argillite, S^oo thick, has yielded Phylloccras co- 
iumhianun Crickmay, ".ifnarWioreraf’' pcrrim Crickmay, 
etc.** 

** G. R, Mamfield: Prof. Paper ija, U. S. G. S, 19*7- 

“ W. T. L«: Smitliwn. 'kVac. Cbd., 69, I9(8- 

" J. F. WMtja«»; Ooara N*t., 17. 

»* J. B. RttiiifE, Jr.: U. S. G. S, Ptef. P*pcr na, 1919. 

« C. H. Ciicknuir; Nat Miu- Canada, Bull i93'»- 
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The Big Creek and Harrison localities are the only two so 
far known in the Pacific geossmcline* Connection between 
this, the Rocky Mountain trough, and the Arctic, presumably, 
W'as across northern British Columbia and the Y'ukon. 
Argovian faunas should therefore besought in the black shales 
of that region to confirnn this theory of connection. 

Alaska. In southern Alaska, the widespread Naknek 
formation, of variable character, but mainly composed of 
arkose, with conglomerate, sandstone, and shale, averaging 
several thousand feet thick, yields several Cardbeeratan 
faunas, only partially described.^" The south shore of 
Chlnitna Bay, Cook Inlet, yields "Cardior^fraj" alaskenst 
Recside, "C.” kyatti Reeside, “C.” litlooeunse Reeside and 
“C ” martini Reeside. The northeast shore of Oil Bay Cook 
Inlet, yields “ C.” alaskrnje Reeside, “ C.’' distans var. dfpnssa 
Reeside, “C.” viamni Reeside, and “C.” spinifr^um Reeside. 
Some of these species are found at other Cook Inlet localities 
and at other places in southern Alaska. For instance “C ” 
martini occurs on Boulder Creek, Matanuska VaUey; and 
undescribed species of *■'Cardmerras" near Mt. Peullk and 
Pearl Creek on Shelikof Strait. 

Canclvsions. These occurrences are certainly evidence of 
the greatest of the Jurassic inundations, origtnaUy perceived 
by Neumayr,« and later elaborated by W. N. Logan,in 
honour of whom it was called by Schuchen the Logan ’Sea.» 
It may be noted in passing, that Logan and some others 
included ail the known North American Jurassic faunas with 
those of this sea. But this is quite too groundless a conclu¬ 
sion. The earlier of the faunas may have lived in seas Jong 
since drained by Argovian time. Further, the Logan Sea was 
a verj' complei seaway. Its deposits in the Great Plains 
region are very thin, the whole Jurassic aystem being only 200 
feet thick on the average. On the contrary, in western 
Wyoming, western Montana, and in the Rocky Mountains of 

™ B. U+ S- Sr, Praf. Paper iiSp igtg. 

** M NcuniflyT: DfKtkidir. K. K. Akad, ffitn re iHS- 

N.JjJffan; ft, 1500. * 

* C. Sclitichtrt: G- S- A, BulL^ Vol. 20 , igiio. 
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Canada, the Jurassic system is much thicker, varying from 
10CX3 to 6000 feet. The contrast is simply that which dis¬ 
tinguishes an ordinarj' cpeiric from a genayndiijal sea. Still 
other parts of the Logan Sea occupied the Pacific GeosyncIIne 
where there are thicknesses up to 5CX» feet. 

Lcc“ has contended that this thickening of the deposits is 
correlative with the production of a larger supply of rock 
waste in the proiimlty of naountains. But the phenomenon 
is much more than that. Only by great subsidence can 
deposits grow to great thickness. No matter how great the 
supply of rock ivaste, the ultimate accumulation at any place 
remains under the control of basfrlevel. The great thick¬ 
nesses of the Cordiileran Jurassic can only be the result of 
geosynclinal subsidence. 

One part of the Logan Sea is still unknown—the con¬ 
nection between Rocky ^fountain Geosynclinc, Pacific, and 
Arctic Oceans, No faunas of Argovian age have yet been 
discovered in northern British Columbia or the Yukon. 
Hence, the mapping of the sea across this region is mainly 
conjectural. 

Faunal Geography. The CarJiaceras^’ faunas, so charac- 
teristicof the Logan Sea, did not penetrate Into the Californian 
region. Whether they were re.stricted by climate, or by some 
other physical barrier, U not entirely certain. Climate seems 
the more likely: all the records of the Cardioceratlds are 
circumboreal- If this be so, it is the more remarkable to find 
members of this family as far south as Colorado in the Logan 
Sea, 

Calijornia. In California, the Argovian faunas are made 
up mostly of Peris phinctoids. These are related to types 
common in low latitudes. Moreov'cr, in western North 
America, they are almost unknown north of California. At 
Mt. Jura, the Foreman formation which is mainly a grey 
argillite with quartzite beds yields: PmsphiiuUS** sp., 
“ Binatispkinctes"’ sp. “ Trigonla” aff. naptformis and various 

1 W.T. Lrr: SinTthmu. ^rwc. Coll. 69.191B. 
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other pelecypoda.“ The relationships of the ammonites 
are not yet known. However, specimens seen by the writer 
suggest a Cardioceratan date* 

Some of the man}-- species of Perisphinctes reported by 
Hyatt and others may be of this age, e,g., fiHph^x 

Quenstedt? from Stanisiaus and Tuolumne Rivers* Other 
species^ Gabb, and iniV Hyatt 

which IS associated with Oecotrausl^s denticiiliit& Hyatt, are 
much later—Kimmcridgian — -and belong to the period of the 
general retreat of the Jurassic seas* The esact relationships 
and correlation of none of these is yet certain. A critical 
revision of the species is necessary* But however this iti^v be, 
there is no longer any doubt about the general eqtiiv'alence of 
the Mariposa, Colfax, and Foreman formation$, and even 
part of the Franciscan Series of the Coast Ranges which has 
yielded perisphinctoids and 

California Coast Rangei. The Jurassic of the Coast 
Ranges is one of the most difficult questions in a study of 
Jurasaic history. A number of Upper Jurassic fossils have 
been founds and, in one of die places from which fossils are 
absent^ the name Franciscan Series haa been applied to 
sediments which are suspected of being Upper Jurasaic.^^ 
Unluckily, later writers, not realizing the gravity of the 
otTcnsc, have correlated various incongruous elements tvith 
the typical Franciscan rocks; so that the name is now httie 
better than a geological waste-basket. For instance, Davis ^ 
says that conglomerates In the Franciscan contain boulders of 
sandstone, chert, glaucophane and other schists, diabase, 
serpentine and granite; all of ’which, except the granite, were 
derived from other parts of the Franciscan Series. Obviously 
rocks of very different ages are being included incongruously 
in one series. If the glaucophane schists are part of this 
series, then certainly the conglomerates with glaucophane 

*J. 5 . Dilicr: U. S. G. S.+ BuEl. JJJ, 1908^ And Eictd wort by ikc writer in 1918, 
1939. 

*■ A. Hyaii: G. S. A.» Bull. §, 1&94- 
it. CL LawBoijj Ur S* G- S.j Folio No. 19^, l^M- 
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schist pebbles are not* This example should show how 
necessar>" is further analysis of the field evidence. So far, 
conclusions have been drawn largely from unsorted masses of 
evidence which, by their mere bulk, are supposed to lend 
weight to the argument. The result is, that in spite of a I! the 
work done, little more has been accomplished toward a 
jtratigrapkic understanding of these deposits than a perpetu¬ 
ation of the confusion regarding them. 

The main facts are the$e. The name Franciscan belongs 
to the jfriVr of altered sandstones and associated sediments of 
San Francisco and Marin Peninsula. These have yielded no 
fossils^ hence their ages is unknown. NeverthelesSj they have 
been widely regarded, from indirect evidence^ as of Upper 
Jurassic agCn This evidence may be summarized. Near the 
type locality, rocks supposedly correlative with the Franciscan 
are overlain unconformably by the Knoxville formation the 
lower part of which has seemed to be of lowest Cretaceous or 
even Aquilonian age.* Also, fossils nf Upper Jurassic? age 
h^vc been found in supposed equivalents of the Franciscan 
near the type locality, namely, on Alcatraz Island, Angel or 
Goat island, and near San Mateo. Still farther aw^ay, Davis’ 
collections ^ from Slate's Springs, Monterey County, from 
the San Luis formation are certainly Upper Jurassic; and the 
San Luis is thought to be equivalent in general with tJte 
Franciscan. Consequently, although the dating of the 
Franciscao is very uncertain, the presence of Upper Jurassic 
deposits in the Coast Ranges is proved. Undoubtedly, older 
formations have been confused with the Franciscan. Kut on 
the other hand, it is impossible that the Franciscan or any part 
of it belongs to a conjectural period between Jurassic and 
Creiaccokia, as Lawson suggested. The chronology of this 
part of geologic time is now too well known for such a pos¬ 
sibility. 

The conglomerates of the Franciscan are especially im- 

b ohsenPz It h dmniHtd Id ihn action oq tic 

cmcrEcnint,** 
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portant because they contain pebbles of local origin^ 
derived from older Coafit Range rocks instead of having come 
from the cast. This points to a pre-Cretaceous local uplift. 
Perhaps there was a rising axis here during the Agassiz 
orogeny.* 

An interesting feature of the conglomerates Is the presence 
of granitic pebbles. These undoubtedly came from granites 
exposed before the last Jurassic formations were formed. 
This raises the unanswered question of the age of the granites. 
There is much to commend the suggestion that they belong 
to the Agassisj orogeny. However^ ibey might be younger* 
that is, Portlandian; or* considerably older. They are not 
necessarily correlative with the plutonics of the Sierra Nevada, 
the age of which^ though post-Kimmeridgian is not accurately 
known. 

The Final Emergence 

Tht Draining of tk^ Logan Sea. In the interior of the 
continent* the late Argo via n (late Cardioceratan or Perl' 
sphinctean) faunas are the last records of Jurassic marine life. 
Therefore* presumably* the seas were drained from this reglan 
toward the end of the Argotdan epoch. Lee*s conception of 
the conditions surrounding the retreat of the sea recommends 
itself as a true one. With his guidance we may picture the 
gradual emergence of a great fiat plain of marine sediment, 
broken here and there by the tangled courses of lagoons and 
esteroB, and presenting to the sea itself an Irregular margin 
flanked fay off-shore sand-bars, 

British Cohmbia. But complete emergence of the conti¬ 
nent was not consummated until much later* for* west of 
Jurozephyria* later Jurassic faunas occur in the upper parts 
of the formations w^hich bear the Argovian species. In 
British Columbia, supposedly Jurassic jfucdlis are found near 
the headwaters of Bridge River.Also Au^iUa bronni is 
reported from Big Cteek.^^ And a supposedly late Upper 

* Stt snrtksQ ibtl cniiiiiiLr wLlch deal* with the eaiiy upper Jurutk araginy. 

“ W* T- SmilluOilr ColL 69^ l9lS. 
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Jurassic fauna of uncertain rektionEhip^ 1$ reported from near 
Hazelton.^ The fauna includes: and 

sp. (similar to the species in the ^4uulla-bQfi^ of southwestern 
Alaska), O^Neill does not correlate the occurrence with the 
local stratigraphy. 

Alaska. In AU^ka^ the Naknek formation on Oil Bay, 
yields Amcpboc^r^s aff. nUfrnani^ the age of which is early 
Kimmeridgian — much later than the Cardioceratoid forms in 
this formation. AlsOj the upper part of the Naknek at this 
locality yields sp. These late Jurassic are 

ver^i^ common in southern jVlaska. \ arious localities along 
Shelikof Strait yield Aii{:^lia bronni Rouillier^ pallast 
Keyserling, frringtoni Gabb, etc. Ju^fUa cL bronni'** 
has been found even in the Nutzotin Mountains. 

Orfgon, In southwestern Oregqiij JutfUa ^rringtoni Gabb 
is found at many localities and various horizons throughout 
the two sedimentary formations of a series constituted 
follows: 

Calice shales with F^rijpkincttx^* sp. and 
^rringioniu 

V^olcanics^ 

Dothan sandstone with rffingloni*^ 

Dilier tells us the Eeetlon is a doubtful one: the succession may 
not be as it appears, 

Calijornia- in California, jimx^boirerits dubium Hyatt is 
found in the Mariposa slate at Texas Ranch, Calaveras 
County.^'* Aucflh frringtont ** and varieties are knowm from 
the Mariposa estate, Tuolumne, and Stanislaus Rivers^ and 
other places in the Sierra Nevada. PfTijphinct^s^* muhlbachi 
Hyatt from Greenwood, Eldorado County, California, seems 
to belong to Dickotomocera^^ and hence marks a Priono- 

^ ]. J. OTKcili: Mem. 1 lo, G- S- C., 19191, 

^ W. R. Smith and A. A. flaken U. S. G- 5 ., BuEt 75^, A]w cdkctlatii 

b™ by tlie writer In tlac Unmfiity of CaliloniiU, BcrkcJcv. Tbifi ^nd otter ipeciei 
itwidkl kA llu fttcure htt referred in die Irffliu Bvchia wkich 

" E. H. Moffil and A. Knopf] U. S. G. S., BuIL 417, k&iov 
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doceratan date. These are all of Kimmeridgian age. “ Peri- 
sfkinctfi'' virguleuformis Hyatt is a f^irgatospkinctoidex and 
Ueoce suggests at the earliest a late Kimmeridgian date. And 
’I. P, Smith’s mention of SimbirskiUs from Nashville, 
Amador County, suggests a Virgatitid, and therefore a late 
Kimmeridgian date. This can hardly be a true Simhirskitiis, 
or even a relative of that genus. 

These have always been supposed to be the latest Jurassic 
faunas in the Sierra Nevada, but the author has recently had 
the privilege of examining the unfigured types of 
erringtoni var. arcuata'’’ Hyatt in the National Museum. 
These are undoubtedly of Tithonian age. In the Coast 
Ranges, there are also younger pre-Cretaceous faunas. The 
**Aquilonian ” and Tithonian AuctUte ascribed variously to 
Franciscan and Knoxville formations have no connection with 
the Cretaceous but occur below the sub-Cretaceous uncon¬ 
formity. Collections sent to the author recently from Huasna 
River, California, include Berriasella cf- ra/ijfo d’Orbigny, 
SuhsteuffQcerasfip^, Htichia tefebratuloidef Lahuscn, etc. These 
certainly belong to the Bemasellidan age, that is, late 
Tithonian. (See page 61.) 

Cufif/Mjiojij. The existence of these various small faunas 
from early to late Kimmeridgian, and sporadically even to 
Tithonian, along the Pacifie border, shows that the seas 
lingered here long after the Rocky Mountain geosyncline was 
drained. And, from the continuous migrations from the 
Arctic, the etc., we may conclude an open marine 

connection with that region. The fact of the later faunas 
being found nearer the continental margin seems to show a 
slow, gradual emergence. On the other hand, there is no 
proof that complete emergence was not consummated at the 
end of the Kimmeridgian, if such emergence occurred, the 
Tithonian deposits were formed by an independent advance 
of the sea in latest Jurassic time, 

Mexico, On the southern slope of the continent, the 

»* A. Hyitt! G. S. A. BulL, Vot. 5, 

“ J, P. Smilhi Cilif. Stite Min. BuiraU, But). J2, 1916. 
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emergence wa? equally late. The Kpiumeridglan faunas of 
Malone, Texas, mark the culmination of a marine invasion 
from the $oiith. These were first described by Cragin,® who 
thought them to be of Tithooian age; but Burcthardt,^ and 
more recentiy Kitchin,** has shown that the fauna consists of 
iiicoiignious elements—some Kimmeridgian, some post-Juras- 
aic (Neocomian). In Central Mexico there is a much longer 
record,^^ even including Portlandian (?) and Tithonian 
deposits. These show a very late persistence of the seas in the 
central Meiidan trough. 

The problem of the boundaries of these Mexican seas has 
been studied by Bose who has shown that the Upper 
Jurassic marine waters ejttended northeastward over much of 
Coahuila and Nuevo Leon. Also that this part of the sea 
w'as not only close to land, but in the Portlandian, close to 
elevated land, for the deposits (especially those of the Port¬ 
landian) include coarse sedimentSj even conglomerates. This 
elevated area lay in southern Texas and north-easiern Mexico 
—Llanoria, 

The JuRAaainE oJt Nevabian Oeogeny 

Hisioty of th^ Problem. It was Whitney who first called 
attention to the antiquity of the more complex structures of 
the Sierra Nevada, and to the bearing of this upon the 
existence of a Mesozoic range of mountains in that region. 
The uphea\'al which formed these mountains was formally 
named by Lawson^*'*^ the Cordllleran Revolution. Lawson 
attempted to show' the profound character and wide areal 
extent of this ^"revolution ” which he believed to have affected 
the entire Cordilleran regiDn, He argued for the importance 

« F. W. U- 5 - G. S., BcilL 266, J905. 

**C. BurckliBrdt; CffUtsfhlaU J. Min-, 19 pp. 

“ F. L. Kitchin; Mag., VdL 1956. 

^ C Bturktudc^ Imi, Geol. Vd. 23, 

■ C. Bumkhardti Injn. Gtoi. Vol, 19, 19 ix 
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in this orogeny of large scale magmatic intrusion which he 
supposed to have resulted in the formation of the Sierra 
Nevada and British Columbia Coast Range batholiths. 
Finally, J. Perrin Smith showed that the date of the orogeny 
was late Jurassic. 

This result was confirmed by Diller and Stanton who 
called attention to the great progressive unconformity at the 
base of the Cretaceous. On the west side of Sacramento 
Valley, the basement complex of disordered Carboniferous and 
older Mesozoic is overlain by the mid-Cretaceous Horsetown 
formation. And, in the northeastern part of the valley, a 
similar basement is overlain by the Upper Cretaceous Chico 
formation. The youngest roclcs of the basement complex are 
Upper Jurassic; and although these are not found in contact 
with the early Cretaceous, this relation seemed to show that 
the deformation of the basement rocks took, place in the late 
Jurassic. There being no positive evidence to the contrary, 
the idea arose that all the deformation, even in cases of 
profound discordances, occurred at one time. From this 
followed the corollary notion of the Immensity of the one 
upheaval. 

But not all these contacts are parts of one unconformity as 
Diller and Stanton supposed. And not only are they of 
different ages, but there is a possibility that each one may be 
the result of more than one orogeny. Hence, none tell 
anything distinctly about the Jurasside orogeny. For in¬ 
stance, the discordance between the Chico, and the complex of 
granite and roetamorphlcs on the northwestern limits of the 
Sierra Nevada, may be the cumulative result of the dis¬ 
turbances In early Upper Jurassic, late Jurassic, and mid- 
Cretaceous times 

The contacts, so far described in the Coast Ranges, are 
better, but still unsatisfactoiy-.’*' “ There, the basal Cre- 

“ J, P. BulL G. s. A., s, 1854. 

J. S. Diller and T. W, SuiDtjont BltlL G. S. A., S* 

■'* A. C. LawKMii Fatlo T9l« V- S. G. S,^ 1914. 
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taceous rests upon disordered older rocks; and thus limits 
some of the deformation to pre-Cretaceous time* 

However, in the Riddle district, and on the Elk River, 
Oregon, there are contacts between Upper Jurassic and early 
Cretaceous. That at Riddle, though not actually seen, is of 
such a nature as to show beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
early Cretaceous Myrtle formation overlaps the late Upper 
Jurassic Dothan formation with marked unconformity. Both 
formations are fosstliferous: there is no great doubt about their 
age. On Elk River, near Blackberry Creek, the Myrtle 
lies unconfonnably on a greenstone which intrudes the 
Dothan.“ These are the best evidences in the Pacific 
States, so far made known, of the disturbance at the end of 
the Jurassic. The unconformities are sufficiently marked to 
show beyond doubt that tectonic mountains were formed. 

Cojidufionj: tkf Extent 0/ the Disttirhance. With this as a 
starting point, a tentative interpretation may be made of the 
universal unconformity at the base of the Cretaceous rocks. 
The great extent of this structure makes It seem likely that 
mountain structures were formed over all the country between 
the ocean and ttie site of the present Sierra Nevada, Klamath, 
and Cascade Mountains. The folding may have been initi¬ 
ated by the Agassiz orogeny or even earlier, and augmented 
by the Jurassidc. Some was certainly compressed still closer 
by the mid-Crctaceous (pre-Chico) compression. There 
seems, however, little reason to believe with some of the older 
geologists that any of our existing mountain ranges, such as 
the Sierra Nevada, were individualized in late Jurassic time. 
Indeed, there is abundant evidence that most of the present 
day mountain groups were not separated as such until very 
recent times. 

PrahUm of Date. A suggestion for a revision of the dating 
of the orogeny was made indirectly by Pavlov in his account 
of the Californian .‘iucella, in which several of the supposed 

■ J, S- DiUcr: Am. Jour. Sci., IJ, l?07- 
“J. S. Diitrt and G. F. Kij-; Folfo iiB, U. S. G. S., 191+ 

** F. H. Kmjwhon: Jm. Jour. Sn'., JO, 191° 
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Knoxville species were placed as Porilandian and ^*Aqui- 
lonian/* In tJiiSj he was followed by J, P, Smith who 
argued that the Jower Knoxville should be regarded as 
Portlandian, Hence, we are left to iitfer that the pre-KnoHtville 
unconformity represents diastrophism of pre^Portlandian, 
mstcad of latest Jurasskj date. 

Knowllon arrived at a $imilar view from a study of the 
Jurassic flora obtained by Dlller from the Knoxville beds of 
northern California and souihwestem OregonK This flora 
included: Ditksoma orfgon^Tuu Fontaine, Potypodium orf- 
gtintnsi Fontainej Tt^niopt^rii major Lind ley and Hutton, 
Tisnioptfris viUata Brongniartj Sagenopieris gopp^rtlana Zigao, 
S* paiicifolta (Phillips) Wardj I^iisonia orii^ntiilis Heer^ N, 
parviila (Heer) Fontaine^ Pterophyllum nalhor^ti Schenk^ P. 
contigti^m Schenk, ixquaU (Brongniart) Kathorst, Ctmii 
sultrkaiilis (Phillips) Ward^ Ginkgo digitata f Brongniart) Heer, 
Taxitfs (Leckenby) Seward, UTarhyphyllum mam- 

mtUaria Brongniart, These, though associated in the game 
beds with crassicollis etc. seemed to Knowltort to show 

the Knoxville to be of Jurassic age. Dillcr opposed him, 
however, on the grounds that the Knoxville (= Myrtle) 
invertebrates were probably Cretaceous; that the deposit 
represents sedimentation continuous into Middle and Upper 
CretaceouE beds; and that a master unconformity separates it 
from all undoubted Jurassic rocka. 

tViViVijffl of the fPork of Dilkr and Kn otulton* In speaking 
of the **Jurassic flora '* Knowlton was confusing several floras. 
Analysis of his lists Bhow^s that the Orovilte flora which came 
from beds of undoubted Upper Jurassic age in California is 
very distinct: only 42 per cent of its $pcdes are common to the 
Knoxdlle floras, whereas, the latter usually have from 70 to 
95 per cent in common with each other. I c seems strange that 
neither Knowlton nor Dilkr perctived this. It is interesting 
to add that only a few years later, J, P, Smith who never 
entered into the controversy gave a clear statement of this.^*^ 

J. P, Smiih: S^, jov 1^59- 

“ F. H. XnowJtna: Am. Jw^ Sci^ 30, 1910, 
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The significance of the most important evidence 

failed to receive due emphasis from either of the cnntro- 
versialists. The Jurassic flora on which Knowitori so Im¬ 
plicitly relied was found by DiJIer and others in association 
with faunas from Kimmeridgian to Lower Cretaceous. Such 
a long ranging flora is, of course^ of no value for correlation. 
On the other hand, the Invertebrates of the Knoxville have a 
restricted vertical range. pioihii s. a. and J, crasjt- 

ccUis Indicate close correlations with zones in the lowest 
Cretaceous* 

Final Solutwn 0/ the Problem of Dating. What then of 
Pavlov's Jurassic Knoxville ^ 4 u€el{iF} The fact of the matter 
is that these come not from the Cretaceous Knoxville sand¬ 
stone but from the pre-Cretaceous ^'Knoxville” shale. The 
relations between these two formations sccm nowhere to have 
been evident. However^ they are well shown near the Iluasna 
River, California.* At this place, the sandstone bearing 
^ 4 uce!la pwekii rests with gentle discordance on shales bearing 
j 4 ucelli^ and ammonites of various Tithonian tjT^es, incEuding 
certain Berriasellldidje. The unconformity Is thus dated as 
latest jii rassic, and the ■nountain'^making of which it is 
evidence coincides with the accepted limit of the Jurassic 
Period* 

But the relation of the various Tithonian ^veeUa beds 
(Including certain “ Knoxville" shales) to the earlier for¬ 
mations of the upper Jurassic is not yet known. Nor is the 
relation of either to the pnoblematical Franciscan Series 
known. Here is the need for further field study. The 
pertinent question is: Was there more or less continuous 
submergence from Kimmeridgian to Tithonian time, or was 
there interruption of deposition by diastrophic disturbance? 
The lack of coarse sediment from tlie deposits of Tithonian 
age in California favours the former suggestion, and suggests 
that the only orogeny was that which terminated the Jurassic 
Period. 

•• J. S- DiHrn Jm. SiL, Vol. aj, 19C7. 
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Limited Areal and Structural Importance, While some 
authorities continued to regard the orogeny as of profoutid 
character and broad extent, it gradually became evident that 
the Jurasside deformation was much gentler in character, and 
more limited areally, than was formerly believed. Black- 
welder seems to have been the first to discern the fallacy in 
the older opinions. He went so far as to propose a new name, 
Nevadian Orogeny.* Special evidence gathered subsequently, 
especially in the northern Cordillera, tends on the whole to 
confirm this view. 

Special Evidence from Alaska. Some very important 
contacts between Jurassic and Cretaceous have been found in 
Alaska. At Herendeen Bay,** Alaska Peninsula, the basal 
Cretaceous Aucella-bearing rocks lie conformably on the late 
Jurassic sediments.^®"' On the headwaters of Nelchlna 
River, in Matanuska V'alley, the basal Cretaceous bearing 
A lit ell a eras sic oUis lies conformably on the Upper Jurassic 
Naknek formation. In the NuUotIn Mountains,*"! Chisana 
and WTiite Rivers, the Lower Cretaceous Aucella-^hedi lie 
conformably on the Upper Jurassic Avcetlor-htds- However, 
in Chi tin a Valley,*'^ the basal Cretaceous lies mth gentle 
discordance upon the Trias. In the Central Plateau and 
Yukon Valley, the basal Cretaceous rests with slight dis¬ 
cordance upon Triasslc and late Paleozoic rocks. In south¬ 
eastern Alaska,®^ the early Cretaceous commonly lies with 
slight unconformity on the Trias or Jura. In general, none 
of the Alaskan occurrences show a profound unconformity. 
Many show no evidence of Ute Jurassic deformation. 

Special Evidence from British Columbia. In the Cascade 
Range of southern British Columbia, especially at Harrison 

" E. B]»eScweJder; Jovr, Gmt,, li, 1914. 

• The GhJertHmto “Cordillaran rcvtilu cion " »i being txm mmp nrhen^ ive s term nil 
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Lake,* the early Cretaceous Aucelia beds lie \cith very gentle 
discordance upon the various Jurassic formations, including^ 
the latest Jurassic of that region which bears Afiac&rdiocfras 
petnni Criekmay. At this locality, the basal Cretaceous is a 
conglomerate composed largely of tjuartz-monzonite pebbles 
w litch indicate that their source was to the northwest by an 
increase of the average size in that direction. This shows 
that the Upper Jurassic batholiths had by the earliest Cre¬ 
taceous become unroofed by erosion. These batholiths, near 
Harrison Lake, intrude the Middle Jurassic rocks, but un¬ 
luckily do not show their relation to the Upper Jurassic. 
Hence, their date is uncertain: it is not known whether they 
are to be correlated with the Nevadian or the Agassiz orogeny, 
or wdth neither. 

The Upper Jurassic Batholiths, This brings up the general 
question of the dating of the Upper Jurassic batholiths. 
Unfortunately, very little is known about this. At no place 
have the batholiths been found intrusive into post-CalJovian 
sediments. Hence, no dating more particular than Upper 
Inrassic is possible. There may have been more than one 
period of Intrusion. Possibly each of the Upper Jnrassic 
orogenies was accompanied by intrusions. The occurrence of 
granite pebbles in the Franciscan rocks can mean only that 
granites of the California Coast Ranges were not only 
formed, but also denuded, before the late Upper Jurassic 
sediments were laid down. 

Certainly much of the Cordilleran batholithic rock has no 
connection with the Jurassic. It belongs to later periods. 
Further, most of the published maps depict the areas of 
plutonics of various ages tn the Cordillera as too large.”- 
Find Conelusiani, It must finally be concluded that the 
Jurasside diastrophism was somewhat overestimated by the 
older geologists. It was hardly a revolution, but rather a 
disturbance. Its importance has been exaggerated, partly, no 

• c. tL Cricknuy; Field wort, 191?, 19 »+i sy®- 
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doubt, because tlie effects of tbe Agassiz Orogeny have been 
confused with it. But this was an independent, and much 
earlier, mountain-making, succeeded by the sub merge ace of 
Argo via n time. Following this, general emergence marked 
the later part of the Jurassic. This culminated in orogeny at 
the end of the period. Tectonic mountains were formed 
along the coastal regions of British Columbia, Oregon, and 
California, and probably continuously east to the Sierra 
Nevada, It k unlikely that any of these mountains were 
very high or that the rock formations were very much de¬ 
formed. Structural trends are to be discerned in northern 
California and southwestern British Columbia. They corre¬ 
spond to the average trends of the Cordillera. For instance, 
in Tzuhalem Mountain, Vancouver Island, where the Upper 
Cretaceous is relatively undisturbed, some of the Jurasside 
folds (probably augmented by the Mid Cretaceous com¬ 
pression) run north-northwest,^'^ 

Jurozephyria and Juroberingia were uplifted. It is not 
known to what extent they were deformed, though the 
unconformable overlaps of the Cretaceous upon their edges 
suggest at least some folding. In general, it seems unlikely 
that any great continuous “Cordillera” was formed at the 
end of the Jurassic Period, or that any of the mountains then 
formed had any great similarity in arrangement or distribution 
with those of the present day. 

North America at the Broistnikc of the CftETACEoufi 

Gfneral. The lasting effects of Jurassic diastrophism upon 
the continental structure can be discerned to some extent by 
contrasting the geography of the Jurassic with that of the 
early Cretaceuns. The latest Jurassic and early Cretaceous 
are represented in the central pan of the continent only by 
freshwater deposits—the Morrison/'*^ Kooianie,*'* and Matta- 
gami formations and their equivalents. On the At- 

C. H. Qapp: Q. S* Crp M^m. 96 , 1917 ^ 

C. C. Mook: y, jicad. Sex., zy, 191<jl 

Ji W. D^WWar Rny. Sflf* Pr&€. and Trtiiii.t it 

^ J. K«lf 7 Odl Drpu ^&C 5 , 1910, 

F*H- Mcl-cam: Sum. 1936^ G. S. C., 1917, 
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1 antic seaboard there are no marine deposits of this age. The 
Potomac Series of Lower Cretaceous freshwater deposits lies 
upon the eroded edges of the older formations. This is an 
Jntimatiod of the subsidence of eastern North America which, 
in the Upper Cretaceous, brought the east coast inward, 
across the sunken Appalachiap to the general region of the 
present continental margin. 

Tk^r AlurtTti Inv^jions. In the south, an in¬ 

vasion from the Gulf spread northwardp bringing at first, onijr 
south Pacific faunas.” This invasion followed the Jurassic 
basin. In the far north, the Rocky Mountain geosyncline 
was not flooded; but a broad sea encroaching on all the 
borders of what was left of Juroberingia, crossed the Yukon, 
and joined the Arctic with the Pacific, This allowed the 
great fauna” to reach western North America* 

From the Pacific, anotfier wide inundation occurred. In 
California, this sea was confined between the region of the 
nnrthem Coast Ranges, at that time a land-mass which may 
be called Mendocinia,”- and the Sierra Nevada together 

with southern California which may be called Mariposlaj^^ 
Connection with the ocean was through Oregon/® and across 
the middle Coast Ranges.*® From Oregon, north, the flood 
was broader. Its eastern limits reached weatem Idaho * and 
the eastern parts of the Interior Plateau of British Columbia.*^* 
The batholithic mountains which had arisen in Juroporphyria 
remained above water and supplied coarse detritus to the 
surrounding seas. 

Jurozfpkyrta, Jurozephyria had been raised to form a 
perpetual, impenetrable barrier: no later sea has ever crossed 
it. The Cretaceous faunas to the west of It are different from 

■* F. Lk Kiidiim Mag., 65,193^- 

y S. DiUir and T. W, StantBn: G. S. A. Bull., Vol 5, 1R94. 

»«G, F. Btf kcri U. S G. ^ Bull- 19. 

““ J. C. Branncr, ct S. G. S.* FdiO 163, 

W. Jm. J&u^r Sfi-p VoL 45,1893. 

■ J. S. Sn., Vot ZJ, 190^. 

^ H. W. Faifbaiifci: U. S. C. S-, FflJw lOl, 

* AuccUse in po^i^icm of Mrs. R, U LnpBcr, swn hy lIk ^itcr. 

A- Bt™n]aii: G. S. C,, Aflu- Rrpc,, VoL 3, iBSa. 
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those to the east. Its height In places was marked, for coarse 
sediments were derived from it.'^' 

Jr^as of Elfvation* In summary, it may be said that 
sis areas showed notable elevation at the beginning of the 
Cretacet3nsi iJie central nucleus of the continent, the Cor¬ 
dillera n Intermontanc Geanticline which now extended from 
?bIexico to the Arctic^ the Coast Range of British Columbia 
which was the surviving remains of Juroporphyria, the lower 
plain of the Yukon River which was the much reduced vestige 
of Jurobermgiaj the northern Coast Ranges of California— 
Mendoclnlaj and the Sierra Nevada region together with 
southern C^ilifornia—Mariposia. Howeverj much of the 
elevation of these areas was gone by the time the first Cre¬ 
taceous deposits were formed. 

Later History. The Pacific geosyncline survived until 
destroyed by the Mid-Cretaceous crustal disturbance, the 
Oregonian orogeny. The Rocky Mountain geosyncline lasted 
until the end of the Cretaceous. At that time the entire 
Cordilleran region yielded profoundly to orogenic pressure in 
the Laramide Rev^olution. There were, howev^er, many local 
v^ariations in the degree and manner of deformation; and some 
of these are correlative with peculiarities of composition or 
structure maugurated during the Jurassic. The most pro¬ 
found deformation has been Icicated in the zones where thick 
shales were deposited during the Jurassic. The areas of 
Jurassic vokanics have yielded to stresses mainly by faulting: 
probably they were too stiff to fold* The same is eminently 
true of the great bodies of Jurassic plutonics, though the latter 
largely resisted deformation by virtue of ttieir own relative 
rigidity ; and, in consequence, braced the areag they occupied^ 
and protected formations suitably associated with them. 
Probably, to this is due the remarkable fact that the enormous 
&tres5c& of the Laramide Revolution had practically no effect 
upon the Sierra Nevada or the Coast Range of British 
Columbia. 

“ F_ H. KtcLciUD: s. c, Suimn. RtpC far 1015 , 19 I<^ 

^ J, B. Reeaidc, Jr,, ARd J, GUluly: U. S. G. S., PtoL Paper 130-Di 193.3, 

"G. R. MantfiiSd: U* s. G. S., Prof. Paper 1^2, 1917. 

** R, A, Da 3 yi G. S. C, M^m- JS, 1912. 
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Generau Conxlusions 

Correlation of Jurassic Submergenrei. This study has 
shown that there were four rnaln marine transgressions during 
the Jurassici the Liassic, long lasting but not eitensive; the 
Bajocian and CalLovian, both brief but broad; and lastly the 
Argovian, with a marked early maximutn and a slow lingering 
retreat which lasted through the Kimmeridgian. These seem 
to have been worldwide movements. The table shows the 
interregional correlations. These arc gross, of course, but 
they show the essentia! contemporaneity of the four main 
marine inundations of different regions during the Jurassic- 
The gaps in the table mark periods during which the lauds 
were either emergent or lapped only by minor spreadings of 
the sea. 
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The submergences in difTerent places were contempo¬ 
raneous, not synchronous. But the apparently world-wide 
extent of these submergences is rather remarkable when 
consideration is had of the fact that the local history of each 
region is very' different from that of the others. V\'hjch is the 
cause? Eustatlc rise of the sea, or cemtemporaneous sub¬ 
sidence of the lauds? 

PaUocliviatology. Climatic correlations of the Jurassic 
faunas have been avoided because of the lack of sufficient new 
data. The older conclusions, voiced by Neumayr and others, 
still bold in the main. These undoubtedly require a critical 
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revision, but that will be possible onI>^ when we have con¬ 
siderably more positive knowledge of the faunas, their 
zoological relations hi pSj their distribution, and their strati¬ 
graphic occurrence* This 1 $ prerequisite to an understandiDg 
of the faunal geography on which climatic interpretations may 
be based. At present, anything but the greatest caution Is 

felly. 

Pfculiarijlis 0/ thf Jurassic Sifas^ Some other general 
conclusions may be draw^n. The great thicknesses of the 
Jurassic^—2000 to 6000 feet in the Rocky Mountains, 5000 
feet in central British Columbia, 18,000 feet in western 
British CoJumbiai 6000 feet in northern California—show that 
a great amount of subsidence took place. The continuity of 
deposits shows that subsidence was fairly regular. This con¬ 
clusion Is confirmed by the lack of truncation of formations 
except at a very few places. 

These condusioQSj together with a consideration of the 
shapes of the long arm-like seaways^ seem to show that during 
the Jurassict the seas expanded, not by their own erosion of 
their margins, but largely by virtue of subsidences which 
induced them to expand m the way they did. Presumably, 
the general surface being low and flat, utterly unlike the 
modern North America^ a comparatively slight diastrophic 
down^warping would cause a notable marine expansion. 
But^ in a few places, such as the borders of the Intermontane 
Gcaniicllno,* the Jurassic lies upon the bevelled edges of the 
Trias* Here^ there may have been expansion by erosion, but 
the total amount of such expansion was very small. 

In general, review the Paleozoic and Mesozoic 

formations, the frequent repetitions of coarse-grained sedi¬ 
ment^ the multitude of fossils, and various evidence regarding 
the habits of the organisms, lead to the belief that most 
epetric seas were shallow. But, the Jurassic deposits of the 
Pacific margin are peculiar, and not at all typical of epeiric 
seas as judged hy European and Appalachian standards. The 
predominance of volcanics and “black shales*^ is remarkable. 

• For i&ausftp Ccnmit Orc^a and tha Interior PUtUf*ii of Bmwh C&lumlue.. 
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The distribution of fossils: denseij" crowded in a few thin 
layers separated by thousands of feet of barren beds, is a 
problem. 

Since the subsidence was enonnous, it was also rapid; 
perhaps more rapid in places than the deposition of sediment. 
Hence, there may have resulted some unusually deep inland 
seaways during the Jurassic. There is some evidence tending 
toward such a suggestion. The rarity of fossils might mean 
either rapid depositioD or original scarcity of animal life. 
The latter seems more likely: dark mud bottoms, both deep 
and shallow, have notoriously poor faunas. Concentration of 
fossils in a few thin layers may then be the result of conden¬ 
sation of the deposits bearing them—the result of agitation of 
the bottom by wave-action which removes the mud and thus 
brings together the fossils of a considerable thickness of 
sediment. If this be true, certain of these Jurassic sea- 
bottoms lay most of the time below the limits of wave-action. 
But, wc are far from knowing how sea-wav^es in Jurassic time 
compare with those of the present day. No conclusion is 
possible, of course; these things are still problems. 

Continental Dev^lopmenL Even more remarkable than the 
peculiarities of the seas are the structural modifications of the 
continent. Along its eastern margin the continent seems to 
have lost much of its substance, whereas in the west It seems 
to have gained. During the Paleozoic, a great iatid-mass lay 
off what is now the eastern edge of the continent.*'* .At no 
time did the .Atlantic waters spread directly westward over 
this territory. But. during the Jurassic, the last and most 
important of the changes, whatever they were, transpired to 
make possible a direct iivesiw'ard inundation in the CTretaceous. 

In the west, throughout the Cordilleran belt from the 
Pacific to the border of l-aurentia, the sedimentation of the 
Paleozoic and Triassic built a great cumulus of depiosits, 
buttressed here and there by volcanics, but otherwise without 
secondary structures. The subsidence of this belt, called by 
Schuchert and others the Cordilleran “(.leosyncline, was 

“I J. BamllJ Jm. /ow. Sc{^ VoL 37, 1914. 
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broad and general in character until the Upper Triassic. 
Then, from an unknown origin, die Cordilleran Intermontane 
Geanticline arose,* a broacii, folded arch. And thus was 
inaugurated the diastrophic compression of the cumulus. 

The original Cordilleran GeosymGline was now divided into 
two sequent geosyndines, the Rocky Mountain and the 
Pacific. The jurassic history of the former is merely that of 
irregular subsidence: alternating deposition and erosion, with 
deposition in the ascendant* But the Pacific gcosyncline was 
the scene of a restless conflict between diastrtiphism, y^A- 
canism, and erosion. Sediments and voicanics accumulated 
to enormous thicknesses, only to be crumpled and stiffened 
along certain ^nes by mountain-makings^ and bevelled by 
erosion. Finally^ some of these mountain belts became 
rigidly braced by the solidification of vast igneous Intrusions, 
Thus the Jurassic historj" of this region has been a breaking up 
of the old marginal geosyncline into several sequent troughs, 
separated by mountain ranges. 

The process of transformation, thus begun during the 
JurassiCp w$.s by no nieaiis complete by the end of that period. 
Subsequently, one by one, the various elements including 
sequent geosynclincs, synclinoria, and even geanticlineSs have 
yielded to the compressive stresses. Finally, with the 
Laramide Revolution the compression became general, and 
the first “Cordillera” was formed. The influence of Jurassic 
peculiarities was still felt, for in this and subsequent mountain- 
makings^ tlie nature of the Jurassic materials in tlie curnujus 
gave a peculiar character to the deformation—fracturing 
became dominant; plication, subordinate. 

Thus, this western region has been trartsfonmed. Out of 
the ancient marginal *^gcosyncline” (a dominantly sinking 
tone which, however, belonged neither to continent nor ocean) 
the modern Cordillera (an Intensely compressed, dominantly 
positive ^£gnc) has arisen. And this has become welded to the 

* Prditpf It li slotc appropdfuc m i?fcr to tiic bepfenniEL^ of tbu Ktnict-ure Jtt the 

5*^fyiran rT lrnntlrlTn#-. 
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ciudeus, Laurentia, thus extcndiiig by so much the margin of 
the kratogen.'** 

These considerations seem lo show that continents and 
oceans arc permanent only in a relative sense. Their bounda-- 
riea are not absolutely permanent as some have maintained, 
any more than they are ephemeral as others ha%"e thought. 
Both continents and oceans appear to have grown at the 
expense of each other. Their growth Is slow: just as they arc 
the largest, so they are the longest lived features of a world in 
which everything changes, though in different degrees. 
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Dfpendence upon Buckmajdi Rrsults. The rocks of the 
American Jura,s.sic are too broken by dlasirophism, too 
discontinuous, too poor in fossils, to serve for the working out 
of the succession except by correlation of their parts by 
comparison with a standard chnonologj'. Buckman's biologic 
chronology provides such a standard.”®* ”** 

In view of the dependence of those working in the North 
.American Jurassic on Buckman's results, it seems proper to 
offer some short expi a nation of his system of chronologizing 
geologic time. Buckman started from the standpoint of the 
principle of the essential independence of faunal and sedi¬ 
mentary history. Formations are records of the discontinu¬ 
ous and irregular process of sedimentation. The appearance 
of regularitv and continuity which characterizes sedimentary 
gcmctures is, judged by paleontological evidence, an illusion. 
Neither continuity of the structures nor of lithology is any 
criterion of continuous deposition. Gaps m tJie sedimentary 

T. MelUrd Reidfi Tht fus/wiM Earth Sinuittn, UjcdCD. igcj. Cdinpue 
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record ma^ not fiecessarilj reveal themsel^^es. Moreover,, 
they never reveal the length of time they represent. Nor is 
the thiekness even roughly proportional to the time taken to 
form the deposit. The$e considerationJi show that though we 
base geologic history on the evidence of the sediments^ wc may 
not base the ckfonDlugy of that hlstof}-^ on such evidence. 

Faunas^ on the other hand, are disconnected records of 
stages in the continuous and orderly^ though not necessarily 
even, process of organic evolution. Faunas indicate their 
relationships to one another in several ways: by their strati¬ 
graphic occurrence; by their physical condition; and by their 
composition: with regard to general simitarlty or the lack of it, 
progressive evolution of individual elements, changes in faunal 
equilibrium. Each fauna, forming, as it does, a ^^rtain stage 
in a continuous process of organic changej represents a certain 
period in the continuous passage of Lime. 

The chief difEculiy Is that faunas are just as discontinous 
in themselves as the deposits w^hich contain them. The order 
of succession of several faunas in a single section may be 
readily obtained. Andj by analysis of a sufficiently large 
number of single successions, the relative position of mny mo 
faunas may be learned. Thus, all the faunas may be placed 
correctly in succession. This artificially brought together 
succession of faunas is an approitlmation to the result of 
continuous deposltloiu It is the framework of a chronology 
in Tvhich each fauna represents a date, No single section ever 
gave such a complete result. 

Alt this sounds simple enough, and furthermore, much of it 
has been understood since the days of William Smith. Nearly 
all of it has been understood since the wort of Henry Shaler 
Wiliams. Vet, very little has been accomplished toward 
chronologizing geologic time. The subdivision, of the early 
Paleozoic periods and the Trias sic is still pretty coar.se ^ The 
Carboniferous is notoriously confused. In the Jurassic, the 
work of Buckman has produced a detailed biological chro¬ 
nology of the entire period. Latterly, Spaih has extended 
these principles to the Cretaceous. 
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Hai’ing obtained the chronology, at least in its rough 
beginnings, Buckman has named each date after a genus or 
species which, in the unit of time for which that “dale” 
stands, either made its only appearance or attained its acme 
of prosperit}'. Further, he has grouped these units of time, 
or hemene, of which there are about 400 in the Jurassic period, 
into “ages,” of which there are 50 in the same period. Each 
age is named after the maximum development of cither a 
family or a generic group- The rapid migration and wide 
distribution of ammonites makes possible sharp correlation of 
the faunas of various parts of the world. 

Spfcial jicknotclfdgmtTits. A word of acknowledgment 
must be made of the keenly critical paleontological and 
stratigraphical work on Canadian Jurassic faunas done in late 
years by F, H. McLeam* His labours have resolved some 
long-standing puzzles in that territory. 

Also, the excellent critical summary of Alaskan Mesozoic 
stratigraphy, by G, C. Martin,*^ lias saved the author many a 
long search after obscure information. Martin’s clear under¬ 
standing of the subject, and his perfection of completeness, 
make the work an object for admiration. However, Martin 
has made no attempt to correct fossil names or to indicate 
anomalies of fossil occurrence. In using the work, it is well to 
beware of this. 

Nothing comparable to this has ever been done for 
Canadian and American Mesozoic paleontology and strati¬ 
graphy. As Professor E, Dacque has well said, there is 
urgent need for such a general revision."^ The only modern 
attempt, Goranson’s work, is too incomplete and too flagrantly 
inaccurate to be of any value. 

There are two useful fossil checklists. Boyle’s lists the 
species described between iflzo and 189a. \\ hitncy s Lists 

those described between iSqz and 1922.''* Both of these 
works are accurate, though neither is perfectly complete. 

" G. C Mirrinr U- S. G. S., BuU. 776, igifi. 

E. Dacque; Cta(. Ruadstim, 2, I 9 I t. 

m C B. Boric: U. S. G. S., Bull loa, T 89 J. 

•“F. L. Whitney: .-fitwr. fiifrflnt., Vsl. U, iqsS, 
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Fioally^ the writer has drawn many ati Ingplradon from 
Charles Schuchert's teaching and from his bnlUant memoir on 
American paleogeography. Also^ he owes much to the example 
set by J- P. Smith*s masterly investigation of the West 
American Trias. It was he who directed the writers first* 
somewhat frantic* attacks on the American Jurassic. It is, 
therefore, especially a pleasure to acknowledge the personal 
inspiration and encouragement received from Professor Smith 
while one of his students at Stanford University. The writer 
dedicates his work to tliese* his two masters. 

I^^^EK.PRI:TATION OF THE PaLEOGEOORA PHTC MaPS 

Atap-making Trekniquit. Fourteen maps are used to illus¬ 
trate the geographic development of the continent from the 
beginning of the Jurassic until the beginning of the Cre¬ 
taceous. Hitherto* a common practice has been to represent 
paleogeography by composite maps* that is* each map covers a 
considerable period of time; and consequently, comprises a 
number of successive, difFcrcni geographic setiings. All of 
ArldriSj Willis** and most of Schuchert's maps are of this 
nature. But it is a confused method of repregentatiom an 
effect analogous to the printing of several pictures on one 
plate: Plainly, it is undesirable. On this account^ each map 
presented herewith, has been made, as far as possible, to 
represent a unit of geologic time—a single hemera. Further¬ 
more* the maps represent the culminations of geographic 
changes—the maxima of continental uplift* and of marine 
expansion, the maxima of diastrophic and volcanic activity. 

The paleogeography is plotted on an azimuthal projection 
of present day North America, It must be recognized clearly 
lhat this is a distorted base* for the shape of the continent has 
been altered considerably by diastrophism since the Jurassic- 
Hence, the maps convey at best a distorted picture of Juragsic 
geography- They have* however* one advantage in main¬ 
taining the connection between the interpretation and the 
evidencep 

This problem of distortion is a serious one: it can not be 
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neglectedi Since the distortion is the result of foreshortening 
which iraries endlessly in degree and direction from place to 
place, solution seems almost beyond hope. However^ it 
seems possible that an approximate solution might be reached 
by plotting as many caleulations of local foreshortening as 
possible on a base map. These might then be connected into 
iirifdj of fquai Jor^shorifniTig. These areas might then, by a 
geometrlca! con struct ion ^ be stretched to their original span. 

The problem of determining local foreshortening is itself 
a difficult and a neglected one* Howev^erj serious attempts 
have been made to deal with “ and, moreover, 

these have been reasonably successful: their results inspire 
confidence, Hi is is ^ to a large extent, because the attempts 
were undertaken in favourable localities. In most parts of 
North America, owing to die backwardness of public geological 
sur\"ey work, information available is insufficient* In many 
places, such as large areas of post-Jurassic piutonics or of 
Cenozoic lavas* it Is impossible to make any calculation* 

These difficulties ha^^e proved so formidable, that the 
main problem of smoothing out all the post-Jurassic fore¬ 
shortening does not admit at present of a really satisfactory 
solution. However, some rough results have been obtained- 
These seem to show^ that the Cordillera has been narrowed in 
all latitudes by nearly the same amount—z8o miles: the 
compression being closer in some cross-sections than in others. 
The result has been checked in only one section by a detaijed 
examination* This runs from Nitinat^ V ancouver Island, 
to the *"Gap^’ of Ghost River, Alberta, and is 400 miles long. 
The post-Jurassic shortening is 2S0 miles or 38 per cent.* 

In view of the uncertamties entering into the problem, it 
has seemed undesirable to publish the author^s rough approxi¬ 
mation to an undistorted base map. However, it may be 

IL G. M^:€onl«^L G. S. Anil, ^pu a. ^^ 7 - 
R. T* Cliambe-rJ Ell r /oitr. iS, 

“ R- T. OiamlKTfin: JoUf, Ctol . 17 , 1919- 
G- R. ManifiEld: U. S. G. S,, Pwt Paper 1 , 1917 . 
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worth while to mention one striking diflFerentt brought out by- 
plotting paleogeography on the “undistorted base.” Juro- 
sonora appears almost twice as large as it does on the ordinary- 
base; in fact It has continental proportions. This is not really 
surprising. It accords well with the area that might be 
expected after consideration of the great volume of rock 
waste derived by erosion from Jurosonora, and now partly 
incorporated in certain of the coarse clastic deposits of the 
Colorado Plateau and surrounding regions. 

This example, alone, shows the need for the appreciation of 
diastrophic compression of regions in paleogeographic re¬ 
search. Until reliable quantitative results are obtained, no 
one can say how much unappreciated foreshortening distorts 
our pictures of ancient geography. Though the linat solution 
is beyond the scope of the author's immediate research, and 
attack upon it must be deferred; yet what has been done so 
far, in the attempt to determine at least the order of inaccu¬ 
racy in paleogeographic maps, is a step, however faltering, in 
the right direction. 

Summary oj Paleogeograpky. Map number l represents 
the ancestral North American land mass of the beginning of 
the Jurassic Period. The continent is notably emergent. 
There are three so-called positive segments. These are 
outlined for convenience on this map, though their identity, 
as such, is seen only from a comparison of all the maps of the 
period. The first of these is the central nucleus or shield, 

I urolaurentia. The second is the Sonoran geanticline, Juro- 
sonora. The third, the Alaskan geanticline, Juroberingia. 
Between the geanticlines and the shield there is the beginning 
of a structural depression which, during the Jurassic, became 
the Rocky Mountain geosyncline. To the west of all of these 
lies the broad continental shelf. The southern and eastern 
boundaries of the continent are unknown. 

Map number i represents the early acme in the Micro- 
deroceratan age of the first Lower Jurassic marine invasion— 
a shelf sea. The time is that marked by the genus j'lrniolites. 
In Central Mexieo, there is a gcosynclinal sea which probably 
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extended over most of Central America. At least the Pacific 
shelf sea lingered with minor changes through most of the 
Lower Jurassic. 

Map number 3 shows a much later stage of the Lias seas. 
The date is about Grammoceratan, thouarsense, which includes 
most of the ParapecUn “dcafi^ficariij” occurrences. Tliere 
are no really significant changes since the time represented by 
the last map except a general shrinking of the epicontinental 

LEGEND OF THE MAPS 
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Map jfOi j,—LitE Letter Jtiiisiie—Crammocentin, ttouorxiTM/ 
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Md. 6.—IJtc Middle Jufusajc. 
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Map EaH>" Upper Jutmsic —DiiTciaikt cvUim. 
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Maj- ko. 13, — Lilt upper Juriilic — raliifo. 
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Map- KD. 14. — ^Earlv Luwcr CrirtMCQIU—^XwKomMJi, fwtiioCtij. 
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.seas. The marginal sea of the Arctic islands shows a gain.* 

Map number 4. shows the early Middle Jurassic rulcanism 
and the seas restricted thereby* The vulcanlsm may have 
started as early as the Diimortierian age. !t resulted in the 
formation of two great volcanic land masses—Juroporphyria 
and Jurocalifornla. The southern volcanic area makes a 
notable modiiication in the shoreline of the Californian sea. 
The northern volcanic area forms a great fringing island mass 
with a considerable sea to the east of it. Date: Sonnlnian^ 

Map number 5 represents the time of cessation of vol¬ 
canic eruptions^ from Sonninian^ to Stepheoceratan^ 

Epidx^ii€jj and possibly longer. The exact date of the map is 
Sonninian, alsaticus. This interruption of the vulcanism 
IS attended by a spread of the seas. The l^acific margin of the 
continent is flooded widely^ and the seas penetrate for the 
first time into the Rocky Mountain geosyucline. 'Fhe much 
extended northern end of the Intermontane Geanticline now 
stands out in relief as the land mass Juro^ephjma between two 
seaways- Juroporphyria sva$ presumably completely in¬ 
undated j but Jurocalifornia only partly so: its emergent 
portion modifjdng the shape of the shoreline of th^t region. 

Map number 6 representing (unfortunately) no exact 
titnCj but in general^ the later Middle Jurassic, shows the 
second main vukanism of the period. It is presumed that 
this was accompanied by a general retreat of the seas, for no 
fossIliferouE deposits of this age are known in North Amenca* 

Map number 7 shows the early Upper Jurassic (Callovian) 
mantle invasion which folloived the cessation of Middle 
Jurassic volcanic activity. The date represented is about the 
middle of the PropIanuUtan age, marked by the existence of 
such genera as Alftac^phalitei, LiHa^tiaj etc. A broad sea 
covers the Pacific border and the Rocky Mountain geosyncline 
which were broadly connected with each other and with the 

* SmuE: tliii wuucn, jAWOraki^i paper^ AhhAfiJL SdnrefcL palajcGnt. GcaelL, 
Sd. +6^ icjaft has «]mc to hand; imf it to *3 hjw that the mid liafl ahotcluicf of 

the west Side of Jurototiora ihuuld btf alsout 200 mik* to the nouheut of their posit bo, 
an. the inap- 
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Arctic, Jurozephyria appears to be a permanent land mas^s. 
So, also, is the southern part of Jurocalifornia lArhich has 
become welded to J urosonora. 

Map number 8 shows the overwhelming of a pan of the 
early Upper Jurassic seas by vukanism. The extent of this 
vulcanUm is not certainly known. Probably that shown on 
the map is not snfficiently extensive. Late Callovian. 

Map number 9 represents the Agassiz orogeny of Divesian 
time, and the conjectural retreat of the seas. The extent of 
this orogeny is very imperfectly known, but there is no doubt 
that tectonic mountains were formed along much of the margin 
of the continent. This, in turn, made a geosyncline of the 
belt between these mountains and the Cordilleran Inter- 
montane Geanticline. This is the Pacific Geosyncline. 
During the orogeny, a sea of considerable extent seems to have 
persisted in the Rocky Mountain geosyncline. 

Map number 10 represents the culmination in Argo via n 
time (Cardioceratan, Gaiii^hiceraj) of the second great Upper 
Jurassic marine expansion. The time of widest extent of this 
sea coincides with the Cardioceratan age. It is presumed 
that Juroporphyria stood above water after the Agassiz 
orogeny. It is not known whether any of the California 
coastal region did likewise. 

Map number ii represents a stage in the retreat of the 
Upper Jurassic seas—K-immeridglan epoch, Rasenlan age. 
The Rocky Mountain Ceosyncline is drained except for Its 
northernmost part, but seas linger in tiie Pacific GcosyncUne 
and on.the shelf, 'rhere was an cxtensi\^e sea in Mexico, 
reaching southern Texas, and covering much of the Central 
America n-Caribbean region. 

Map number 12 represents either tlie last stage in the 
retreat of the Upper Jurassic seas, or a.n independent late 
Jurassic inundation of Tithonian age. it is uncertain whether 
any disturbance or emergence separated this from the 
Kimrncridgian seas. The Mexican sea is from Promceraiani 
age to Berriasellidan. 

Map number 13 represents the continent at the end of the 
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Jurassic Period. It shows the Jurasside (or Nevadian) 
mount am ranges which rose along the Pacific border* The 
continent is generally emergent. The shorelines shown in the 
Gulf and Caribbean are highly conjectural: they stmply 
accord with the popular opinion among geologists, there being 
insufficient evidence for an independent conciueion* In the 
interior of the continent, two areas of continental sedimen¬ 
tation are shown. 

Map number 14 represents the marine invasions of the 
early Cretaceous, These reached an early maximum in the 
Neocomian, The date represented on the map is that of 
B^^chia cranuollis* Presumably, continental sedimentation 
continued in the interior. The Cordllleran Intermontane 
Geanticline extends from Mexico almost to the Arctic, At 
this stage, it is effective as a barrier between the troughs, onlyj 
because the north end of the Rocky Mountain geosyncline is 
emergent. This axis continued to grow during the Lower 
Cretaceous until finally the Oregonian orogeny (Middle 
Cretaceous) welded it to Beringia and thus cut off communi¬ 
cation between Arctic and Pacific, As a reisuh, East Indian 
faunas appear immediately in Japan and western North 
America; and simultaneouriy, Russian and Arctic Immi¬ 
grations cease. 

The true Pacific shelf is much reduced. It is not known 
whether the mountains were yet crowded into the ocean, 
the Cordillera is now. The supposedly mountainous islands 
of Juroporphyria and Mendocinia suggest that they may have 
been. 

An extraordinary though undepicted growth was taking 
place in the Rocky Mountain Geosyncline, as a result of which, 
this trough became, one long, continuous sea from Caribbean 
to Arctic in the Upper Cretaceous, 

BmUOOfeAFHTf 

Lack of space precludes giving a complete bibliography of 
the North American Juras$ic-* In the following Hst only 

•SucB^a xhmg h iiieede<L Jt mipkt appear appropriately in connect km with a. 
thoiougb^ibE cummfljy arad ttwlQn of ^intligTaphy ajqii pateontobsy. 
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those contributions are included to which direct reference is 
mddc in this memoir; and this, of course, limits it to those 
which have a definite bearing on the arguments brought 
forward. Naturally many important works dealing wdth 
local geology are left out. These have of course been con¬ 
sulted, but for the sake of necessary brevity are not specially 
referred to. 
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RATIOTTALISEB VERSUS UNRATIOITALISEI) PRACTICAL 
ELECTROMAGNETIC UNITS 


By ARTHUR R. EEWHRLLT 
\Sitsd Jftii sS, -FMJ) 


ScGpt and PuTpoit .—Electromagnetic units were estab¬ 
lished in the centlmcter-gram-second s>*stem (C,G.S.) hy the 
British Associatiott (B.A.) Committee in 1S73; although an 
earlier B.A. Committee had advocated (1BG3-1867) the meter- 
gram-second systetn. TTie esAw, and were selected as 
working units at td* and TO* C.G.S. magnetic units of resist¬ 
ance and Glectromotive force respectively, for the sake of con¬ 
venience In magnitude and from thesc^ the (originally 

called the u^trber) was fixed as the working unit of current by 
the unitary relations of Ohm's law. Subsequent international 
electrical congresses adopted the pfccihal or working series 
okvtj ampnf^^ coulomb^ farads joul^y and h^nry all in 
mutual unitary relation, originally as decimal derivatives of 
the fundamental C.G.S, magnetic system; but later as logical 
elements of the practical series. 

Maxwell first showed^ that the practical series formed a 
system analogous to the C,G.S. system; but with the earth 
quadr^ns of 10* cm substituted for the centimeter as unit 
iengthj and tlie ^l^v^nih-gram (io“^ gm) as unit mass, the 
s^coftd as time unit being common to boih^ The practical 
scries thus became a part of the Q.E.S. magnetic sjrstem. ^ 

It was shown by AscoU * in r904i that if the numerical 
value attached to the permeability of free space, might be 
accepted at some value other than unity; the above-mentioned 
eight international units of the practical series could be as¬ 
signed to any one of an infinite nuraber of systems; provided 
that the system length being 10* cm and the system mass being 

I B^luDgtipby 1. 
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10™ gm, the exponents / and m satisfied the relation 
a relation which dependg upon the retention of the joule as lo^ 
ergs. Of this infinite series the Q.E*S* system is the par- 
ricnlar case in which ^ 

The only members of the infinite number of possible prac¬ 
tical systems that seem to be worth discussing at present are; 
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It vnM be observed that the numerical value of space 
permeability ^ in each of these systems has two values differ¬ 
ing in the ratio of according as the system is rMwndlised 
or unraiionaHsrd. 

SatioTtaliSfd and Unrationaiu^d Systems qf Units *—It was 
pointed out by Heaviside * that the C.G.S^ system of units is 
unrationaliscd in the sense that Its formulas contain the 
numerical constant 4^ In the wrong places from a logical 
viewpoint. Thu&t the C+G.S* capacitance of a prismatic or slab 
condenser in trainees the 4ir constant; whereas the capacitance 
of a concentric spherical condenser omits this consUnt. He 
proposed to rationalise and simplify the fundamental electro¬ 
magnetic formulas both of the C.G.S> and Q.E.S, systems by 
altering the basic magnetic repulsion equation from 

= lip (I) 

to 

where m is the value of each of two equal mutually repelling 
magnetic poles in free space and r is the separating distance in 
^ Bibln^Aphjr 3 , Clinfi. Ih p- z 
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cm, k^ping the value of unity. This method of rational¬ 
ising would, however, involve a change in the numerical value 
of m in the ratio of ^^4^, for tlie same dynes repulsive force and 
the same distance r, which would lead tn turn to changing the 
v'alues of the standard international ohitij etc., in 

some corresponding ratio. The quantity 4v not being a simple 
integer, the recalibration of all ohms, voltmeters, ammeters, 
etc. would have been a laborious and costly procedure and was 
unacceptable. 

It was shown by several writers about the year 1895, that if 
the value of unity arbitrarily assigned to C.G.S, space per¬ 
meability were changed to 4"’> equation (l) would become 
the equivalent of (2), and all the advantages of rationalisation 
could be secured in simplification of formulas, but without any 
change in the magnitudes of the practical units. 
sponding change in the numerical value of space permittivity 
JId would also be logically rendered necessary', and would ex¬ 
tend the formula simplification into the electrostatic circuit. 

It is doubtful whether it would be advantageous to ration¬ 
alise the international C.G.S, system by changing its value of 
space permeability from l to 4ir. In its unrationalised and 
pristine classical form, the C.G.S. system has been used in so 
many text books of electromagnetics that It is not likely that 
any international support would be found in favor of the 
change. The Paris Electrical Congress of 1900 voted against 
it, and the l.E.C. Plenary meeting at Oslo in 1930 adopted the 
gilhcri, or C.G.S. magnetic unit of magnetising force //, at the 
unrationalised value (io/4ir of an When, how¬ 

ever, we consider the practical series of units already inter- 
nationallv adopted—as recited in the opening paragraph of 
this paper, it may be noted that they are neutral, both as to 
their system and also as to rationalisation. They might be¬ 
long equaUy well to any + m system, and thdr system 
might be either rationalised or unrationalised. But any unit 
in this practical series which introduced length, area, volume 
or mass, would, when internationally adopted, logicaUy assign 
the particular system to which the series belonged. Thus, if 
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m 

the practical unit of ettttTic field in tens! tj’ EfL should be 
established as the volt per quadrant^ volt per meter or volt per cm, 
the system would be included by inference. Similarly for 
cumexit density or amperes with respect to area IfS, or for 
energy per unit volume, or for charge per unit mass 

QIM. 

Again, any 2/ + m system, tliat is, any electromagnetic 
sj’stem which assimilates the practical units already adopted, 
with a specification of the corresponding units of length and 
mass, might either be unrationalised like the basic C.G.S. 
system, or be rationalised and simplified m its formulas, bv 
the proper corresponding choice of numcncal values for ^ 
and 

Queritons at Jjsue in order to establish an Intemationaf 
Complete Practical System of Electromagnetic Units—In order 
to convert the eslstlng series of eight practical units into a 
complete system corresponding In scope to the C.G.S. system, 
two questions must be settled. 

Shall the series be extended so as to form, when com¬ 
pleted, a rationalised or unrationalised system? 

(2) What shall be the nature of the system in regard to 
lengtli and mass units (the time unit at the mean solar second 
not being in question). In other words, shall the system be 
the Q.E.S., the M.R.S. or the C.G,—S.S. system? 

It is possible, since these questions are independent, to de¬ 
cide either question first. So far as practical magnetic units 
are concerned, the first question is probably more important, 
for initial settlement^ because we cannot decide upon a prac¬ 
tical unit for any of the series g, //, (p, j®, 3, Tt and wi, 

without settling the rationalisation question. Of these, the 
unit of (magnetromotive force) Is a salient member. The 
only magnetic units which arc independent of both questions 
are those of flux and inductance, ^ and L, the pramaxieeU and 
henry, which have already been internationally adopted at 
Oslo and Chicago, respectively. 

After decision may have been reached upon the rationalisa¬ 
tion question, the decision as to the length and mass units 
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(L and M) of the practical system can be made more easily. 
There seem to he only three pairs of L and M at issue, namely 
{a) the quadrant and eleventh-gram, (i) the meter and kilo¬ 
gram, (f) the centimeter and gram-seven. It is doubtful, 
judging from the history of the subject, whether there is any 
real support for the (a) system; so that the choke appears to 
lie between (i) and (c). 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the difference be¬ 
tween the principal working formulas of the magnetic circuit 
with unrationalised and rationalised units, so as to offer 
material for aiding in the setriement of question (l). In each 
case the C.G.S. classical formula will be given, and the cor¬ 
responding unrationalised and rationalised farmutas in parallel 
columns. These will be given for the M.K.S. or (A) system; 
but if a reader desires to transfer the comparison to the (a) or 
(c) system, the transition can readily be found, 

(b) AJagn^tomotir^ Forcf abb. mm/. 

Equidimenstonal ^ formula or (t, |) or 

tT. C.G.S, unit the gilhirt or lo/4r - 0.79S77 amp-turn. 

With N = number of turns and I = ahamprrts in each. 


Unrat,: M K-S, unit Is the Rat.: M.K.S- unit is the 
1/41 = 0,079577 ampffr- 4 uni ampere-turn 

Iti. = amp^urni 

where 5i is the mmf and Itmp where Sir is the mmf in 
the current in amperei, ampere-tarns and I imp the 

current in amperes. 


(A) Permeability fi Equid,: Form: (L-'rj set (cm or i/p 
Space permeability im. Relative Permeability jifiSni a number. 

e.G.S. mag. unit w taken as numerically unity. 


*■ BibCogfiiphy 
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m 


Unrai.: M.K,S,U, of ^ 


Rat. :\LK.S.U. of 




^ henry 

m 


lo" C.G^SJU^ 


numerical value of ^ ^ lo”^ 
in system. 


MlUr 



henry 

m 



CG,SJJ- ^ 


nuTtiericstl value of = 4ir 
X in system. 


(c) Permeance {P = Space Penneance 

Equid. form. Tstes. C.G.S.M.U. ^^^ - 


& 


add 


S™* 

L ^ 

ir'cin 


JO 

(P( = 7 — tith 

■Ldcni 


where jWfl is taken as unity. 



Unrat.: 


Rat.: 


MR.SXt* 


_ maxtrdls 


— id^ secs = kenry^ 


c 

fl^i = X 10^^ hentys 

or oh m--iic. 

In 7 n\ 
in meters* 


M.K.S.U.J^ ” - ^r"" 

4 x giipert 

lO* £ 

= — Jffj = — henr^. 

41 4 ^ 


iPlr — -7— X (4*- X 10“'^ 
or f>hm-se€ 


ichere (4^- X 10"^’^) is the nu- 
merical value assigned to 


Magnetic Flux Equid. Form: or iTW. 

C*G+S^MXL mctxtcelL 


4 = %<P fttiLxteells. 
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Uniat.: M-K.S.U. 

toelloivoli-iec = ic^maxtadls. 
- SiiPi vcti-sec 

= 47riV/,^’ ^ X 10-L 


Rat.: M.K.S.U. pramaxteeli 
or Doft-xff = toP maxmdls. 

= ^1 = 5t,<Pi, iw//-jrc 


(f) Magnfiit Circuit W, Equid. Form: UM'r-*. 

(a) T\Tien the flusi 4- is extraneous or derived from a source 
other than that of the 0|jerating mmf 3«, as In the ordinary 
direct-current dynamo. C.G.S.M.U. the frg. 


rr. Tt* 

fF ~ 

+’r 


ergf. 


Unral.: 

M.K.S.U. theyow/^ ^ lo^/rgJ. 

ffr _ ^ joulfS 
4T 

4"^ 

fovUs. 

in oin^mr7u/4ir, 
in pravtoxwelh- 


Rat.: 

M.K.S.U. thc/oa/c. 

= fVi 5,r ' joules 

joulfl. 

5 Jr in ampfre-turnSf 
ijijr in pramoxtcellj. 


(6) When the flits is intrant, or derived from the operating 
mmf a$ in the ordinary case of a coil escited by a storage 
battery, C.G.S. Formula 


ergs. 
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Unrat.! M.K.S. formula. 

jouUs, 


Rat.: M.K.S. formula. 

W^ = IF^ = y<,«/rr. 


4 tA 7 „p 4 >, 

8r 


JOulfS. 


/amp 

2 ' 


joulr^* 


(f) Rj^Iuctimty f = i/^. Equid. form. or ®. 

S^iwr/ ii^/acri®i#y p, = l/^e* 

C.G.S.ALU^ taken numerically as unity. 

Unrat.: 

Rst. 

M.K.S. unit 10-^ C.G-S.MXL 

M.K,S.U, 4T X iO“^ 

C.G.S.M-U. 

Fai = icsr^ 

Pnr = 4T X lO"^ mfsec 

= I ym^h-m 

= 4 T ym^k-tn 

value of Pta in system io\ 

va[ue of inn, in system io^/4ff'. 


L f 

{g) JUliictiincf ^ ^ s *'- Sp^ceReluctance.^, = ^ ps, 

Equid. Form: (o, o, — i) = 

C.G.S.M.U. . 

m&xwdl 



where is taken at unity. 


Enrat.: 

M.K.S.U. 


gilberts 

maxu'^Ib 


— 1 yrfirA. 
^ X lo^ ytnekj 

in meters Sm& in 


Rat.; 

M.K.S.U. = 4x . 

maxuffUj 

^ ^ ^ (^) 

or mhosfiec^^ 
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where lo^ the numerical where is the numerical 

value of itu. value of Pai,. _ 

(A) Inductance L Equid. form, (o, o, i) = T, 

CGSMU or abhenryi 


Unrat.: 

M.K.S.U. = 10 ^ c.as.u. 

= id* abkenryj 

~ I henry. 


Rat: 

M.K.S.U, = iof» C.G.S.U. 

= \Q* cd^henrys. 
= 1 ftenry. 


(0 FUx Dniit} B - <tis. Equli Form: (-1. l/», ->W 

C.G.S.M.U. gauss or - 


sq. cm. 


Unrat: 

M.K.S.U. - 10^ gauss M.K.S.U. = lo* gauss 

^ ptamaxvscll ^ pramax^ell 


sq. m. 


jq* 7n. 


(k) Magneiising Force or Gradient of Magnetic Potentia!, 

R = is/i_ 

Equid Form: (o, i/i» - 3 /^) ot 

C-G.S.M.U. oersted or gilbert p er cm. _ 

Unrat; 

M K S U - IO-* oersted, M-E.S.U. - 4^ X lo"* oersted 
l/4r ami^turn per merer, = t amp-turn per meter. 


fT 


Ri 


4"^ R ^ unp 


AV. 


L- 
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(/) J^gnttie Pole Strength m. Equid Form; (i, 1/3, ”i/i) 
or Vr/F. C.G.S.M,U. unnamed. 


4 > 


where ^ Is the flui In maxwells emerging from a pole of 
strength 


Unrat.: M.K.S.U. the 


Rat.: M.K.S.U. the pramax- 


pramaxwell ^ jqs c G S U ^ C.G.S.U. 



»nip ■= ♦if = pTamaxwfiis, 


where is the emergent flgi where ♦if is the emergent flui 
in pramaxt^elis or vah-jecs, in pram ax wells or voit-secs. 


(m) Magnetic Moment M = mL. Equid. Form: (2, 1/2, 
— s/a). C.G.S.M.U. unnamed. 


SD'i = rnLtm- 


Unrat.: 


Rat,: M.K.b.tJ. = 

C.G.S.M.U. 


^ -MI ™ l[+ » 

M.K.S.U, = io'“ C.G.S.M.U. 


= pramaxwellmeter. 
3 )?lr = Wlfl. 


3 )fi — tniL-m 


— ♦irin = 


where $1 is tlie emergent flux where = $1 is the emer- 
in pramaxwells and Lm the gent flux and L„ distance in 
distance bemeen pole centers meters, 
in meters. 

(ji) Intensity 0/ .Wagnrti/ff/ioa 3 = ^!r = m/S. Equid. 
Form: (-1, 1/2, -1/1) or vTff'/S. C.G.S.M.U. unnamed. 

f. m 
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Unrat.: 

M.K.S.U. 


Rat.: ' 

io< CG.S,M.U. M.K.S.U* = 

C.G.S.M.U. 


Ir 


_ ^ 

- ~ ■ 


itram<vc*Jt>vU 

sq. rntter ' 


®ilr ^ ^ 

“ r»i “ 


(o) Vduiru Entrgsfi! Flux Density in Medium of PermeahUity a- 
Equid. Form: ( — 1, *, “2) ^^7^- 

C.G.S.M.U, erg per cm^ 

fF _ HB _ ^ f£is ^ 

^ 8x “ SiTfi cm* 


Unrat.: M.K.S.U, the /o«/. Rat.: M.K.S.U. the 
per m* or lO rrfr per ri«^ ot i° 



ItxBx 

%ir 

£,* joules 
Ssrij m* 


_ ^ 


IhrBxf 

z 

B^* joules 
2pi, m* 


(p) Folume 
H and B, 


£nrrgy Dissipated HystefftkaUy in Cycles of 


Equid, Form: (ij i, !)► 


C,G.S,M.U. erg per cm* per cycle 



where the .re> of the eycUe loop >> measored io ei:ieled.s.u«es 
and the volume energy dissipated is the 4vth part of this area. 
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Unrat,; MK.S.U. joule per Rat.: MK.S.U. joule per m* 

per cycle pgr cycle 




joules 
* m® 


= f Hi. 


dB. 


■dHi, 


joules 


mr 


(^) Magneio-Mecimnic^ Force between Equal Like Poles^ F, 
Equid. Form: (i, i, —2) or WjL. 

C.G.S.M,U. the dyne or erg per cm 

F = dyius, 

where u is the permeability of the medium and r is the distance 
between centers in cm. 


Unrat. : M*K.S.U. the joule 

per meter = ioi» dynes 

p = **1“ joules 
m*r«* meter 

(4a-)sX io-V«* 


where ^ ^o-^ 

for free space. 


Rat. M,K.S.U. the joule per 
meter = icP dynes, 

^ 'UIxtBu joules 
4 T X lO-T meter' 

where fiij. = jum, ± ^ji- ^ io~^ 
for free space. 


(r) Tractive Intensity or 7 >*uto» per Unit Sectional Jrea, /, 

Equid. Form: { — i, 4 ^2) or IFfr, 

C*G,S.M.U^ dyfit pfr cm^ 

4Tr 2^ cm^ * 

where .fl is the uniform flus density in gausses along the direc- 
tion of which the tension is exerted, and m is the space permc- 

ability =® i m free apace. 
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Unrat.: 

< 

4ir Ifix 


Rat-: 


- „ „ ., , lovle ptT m 

M.K-S.U., the’^-- 


2fHr 


HxrBx 


dyne-five^ 

jquar£ metir'* 


dyn£-jivts 

square meter'' 


whcK Bih 'inpramaxteeUsper where 5ir is in pramaxwdh 
= io“’^in free space, per Mt* and Mi"- - 4^^ 

Ln free space. 

(j) Mechanical Force f exerted on a Hypothetical Magnet 
Pole «! in a Region of Gradient of Magnetic Potenual, ti. 

Kquid. Form; (i, t, 3) 

C.G,S.M.U. the i . j- 

As above indicated, the work ff ergs done by the dis¬ 
placement of an extraneous flux * mastselb with respect to a 
ramf or potential difference g gilbfris is 

fr='^ ergf- 

4 x 

A pole m has a theoretical total emergent flux of maicteells^ 

4 *’ 


gm ergs. 


Hence, 


dfF su j 

alcm 


dh 

mH dytus. 


Unrat.: M.K.S.U. the jouU Rat.; M.K.S.U. the ;We per 
per meter or dytu-Jhe. meter or dyne-five. 






d'ynf-^rrj’ 


fFx, = g„ ■ = gl-**! 
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or 


= dyn^-Jtv^s 

Ej = 


where Hl ia in 


amp-tuTTij 
4ir meffF * 


or 


dyne-fisfs^ 


fii 


'Ir 


/■l 


SlrWli- 

„ 

= mirJflir, 


, T, ■ ■ amp-turns 
where is m-:-, 


or 


Fi.= F,^ 


Air 


dynf-fiites. 


where Bx is the fiux density or pur is the permeability of the 
strength of magnetic held in region. In free space ;jldi. 


pramaxwells per sq. m,, and m 
is the permeability of the re* 
gion. In free space^ = lo^^. 


= 4ir X lar 


(i) Mechanical force F exerted, and work fF done upon a 
hypothetical single magnet pole of strength tn, carried once 
completely around a wire carrying a continuous current /. 


CG.S.M.U. 


From (j), 


fF 



er£s. 


where 3 = +ir/ gitbirts is the cydic mmf around the wire, m 
U the pole strength, * = 4Tifl maxwells, the theoretically 
emergent flui. 


F 


W fF llm 



dyneSf 


where ^ the radius in cm of a circular path concentric with 
the wire. / current in abampfres. 


Unrat.: M.K.S.U. 

foulfs, 


Rat.: M.K.S.U. 

= iSlf^l'' = (Slr®r 
ioules. 
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where = 4T/unp, 

= 4irm pramaxwflh 
or voit-SfCy 





where 5 u‘ = /m=p ampeft-lurn^t 
*1, = 4>i = tMi, pra maxwells^ 


Fxr 


JVu _ Wj 

Ltm 2 w 

^ninp^ir 


fpj luT™ 2irT* 

dyne-fivet or joulesim. dym-Jivis or jouUsIm. 


Condusions—The foregoing formulas indicate that in the 
process of rationalisation of magnetic circuit units, the magni¬ 
tudes of flux 9 , flux-dcnsit7 B, and inductance L, remain un¬ 
changed* The same is evideiitljr true of magnetic energies /T , 
tractive forces Ff and voluTiie €iietg‘ies te* 

The rationalised unit magnitudes of g, H, Pa and ^ arc 4r 
times greater than the corresponding unrationalised unit 
magnitudes. On the other hand, the rationalised unit magni¬ 
tudes of w., <P, wi, 9R and arc 4^- times smaller than the cor¬ 
responding unrationalised unit magnitudes. 

Rationalising the units of the practical magnetic sjrstem, 
involves, as above indicated, a marked simplification in the 
formulas for Sir, 4*ir, ff' ir. *”ir! 3)iirr *®!rj B'sn'r aud/ir, hjf the 

elimination of the illogical 4a- constant. 

The logical consequence of magnetic-unit rationalisation, 
is rationalisation also in the units of the practical electrostatic 
circuit. In the rationalised M.K,.S. system, the value^of space 
permeability *ioi, is, as already indicated, 4?r X lO"'. Simi¬ 
larly, the value in that system of space permittivity ktu 

_ _ § gc X 10“'*; so that the product iroiri«ir = t/t^, 

where p = 2.998 X io^«i/sec, theclectrnmagnetjc propagaluon 
velocity. Under this convention, a number of simplifications 
occur. Thus, electric displacement, and electric flux, become 
numerically equal to the electric quantity Q in coulombs, or 
the charge producing the flux; whereas in the C-G.S. system 
the flux is 4ir times the generating quantity. 
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Such papers and book$ as have already been published in 
the M.K.S. (Giorgi) and C.G.—S.S. {Dellingor-Eennett) sys¬ 
tems ^ have employed rationalised units. 

Those who oppose the ration alls at ion of any practical 
system (Q.E.S., hLK.S, or G.G-S.S.), point out that with the 
C.G-S. system, unralionalised^ there would be a divcrgeace be¬ 
tween the fundamental and practical systems, in many pairs 
of corresponding working formulas. Those who favor ration- 
alisatioHj claim that the simplification m the working formulas 
thereby introduced, more than offsets this loss of parallelism. 

The question of rationalisation is one which must be de¬ 
cided internationally and should not be decided hastily. It 
may be desirable to allow sufficient time for the crystallisation 
of opinion among the various countries- 
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THE CHANGES WHICH GASEOHS IONS UNDERGO 
WITH TIME 

By JOHN ZELENT 
March 6, /pjf} 

When a molecule of a gaa becomes ionizetl the process as 
a rule consists in the removal of an electron from the neutral 
molecule,' so that initially the negative ion has the dimensions 
□f electron and the positive ion those of a rnoleculei Do 
these initial states of the two ions persist or do the iotls 
undergo change by the attachment to them of neutral mol^ 
cuiesf If molecules do become attached to the tons are they 
the main constituent molecules of the gas or are they molecules 
of some impurity ? If changes do occur how long a time is 
involved between the Ionization process and the time when 
the ion assumes its final form ? These questions have been 
the subject of much study but no final answer for them has as 
yet been found. 

It is definitely known that electrons remain free in some 
gases for considerable periods of time whereas in other gases 
they become attached in an immeasurably short time to one 
or more neutral molecules to form negative ions, which differ 
in size somewhat but not greatly from the positive ions in 

the gas. ^ , 

The force of attraction between an ion and a neutral 

molecule is much larger than that between two neutral 
molecules and this force may bring about the formation of a 
molecular cluster around an ion even when such a cluster of 
neutral molecules in the particular gas could form only on 
eitrcmely rare occasions if at all. ^ 

The molecules of a gas in the neighborhood of an ion 
become polarized by the displacement of their two kinds of 
electricity relative to each other, and as a consequence a force 
i H. D. Smjrth, Roy, Sec. /’rtf-. *1*4, IHi ISaJ- 
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of attraction between the ion and the molecules is brought 
into play. The attachment of the molecule to the ion is 
however made difficult by the large relative velocity at 
impact arising in part from this attractive force itself and in 
part from the motions of thermal agitatloii« 

In the molecules of some gases the two electricities are 
normally distributed in an unsymrnetrical manner and these 
are said to possess permanent dipoles owing to which they 
are attracted by an ion with a much larger force than are 
those molecules in which only temporary dipoles are produced 
by the acdoa of the ion* 

Another class of bodies may be formed in a gas by the 
ionizing agent itself upon which also the ions may exert an 
unusually large attractive force. These bodies are molecules 
in the so-called excited state in each of which an electron has 
been temporarily displaced farther from the nucleus tlian its 
normal position, giving to the molecule dipole properties- 

Evidence * that attractive forces of the kind discussed may 
cause attachment between iona and neutral molecules is to 
be found In the results of much work done in recent years 
on mobiliiies of ions showing that iona under some circum^ 
Stances do change with time. 

Even In my early determinations * of the mobilities of Ions 
formed in gases by x-rays, it was found that the values ob¬ 
tained diminished as the time taken for the ions to cross the 
space between two electrodes increased. The tentative ex¬ 
planation of this behavior adopted at the time was tliat the 
change observed was only an apparent one arising from the 
effects of diffusion. Since that time diffusion has often been 
arbitrarily Invoked to explain certain spreading effects ob¬ 
served in mobility measurements. 

In some recent work * on the mobiliiies of ions the effects 
of diffusion were carefully studied and for the first time 
evaluated so that correction for them could be made. The 

• H. A. Erlbom, Piy^. Km., so, 117, 1911; S 4 . and 6ij, tgif. 

' J* Ztteny, PkUr Frapu. jRfly- Sac^ ^93# 1930. 

i J, ZeLtnj, Pkyt. 54^ J io, 19^5. 
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r[^9ults of the mea.suretnents which were made on ions over 
2 seconds after their formation in air containing about z mg. 
of water per liter showed that ions of this age do not ail have 
the same mobility. No separate kinds of ions were resolved 
but the ions of each sign were found to consist of an apparently 
continuous group of mobilities in which the fastest ions had 
mobilities about 45 per cent greater than the slowest for 
positive ions and. about 30 per cent greater for negative ions. 
Moreover while the numerical distribution of the ions on 
the two sides of the most abundant kind was a symmetrical 
one for positive ions this was not the case with the negative 
ions. Groups of ions of differing mobilities have also been 
observed by other invesiigatorst* notably by Laporte. The 
existence of ions in groups in which the ions do not all have 
the same mobility can only mean that the ion structure is 
not simple and that In time the initial ions become surrounded 
more or less by neutral molecules. 

In later experiments," the air in which the ions were formed 
was tlioroughly dried by passage through coils and filters 
immersed in liquid air, and the negative ions, about two 
seconds after their production, were found to consist of 
two groups. The most abundant ions of the faster group had 
a mobility of 1.45 cm./sec. whereas in undried air the “peak" 
mobiiliy of the single group there observed was but 2.08 

cm. /sec. Theslowerandlessnumerousgroupofnegatlveions 

had a mobility of about 1.45 cra./sec. The positive ions in 
the dried air formed a fairly wide group having a “peak" 
mobility of 1.05 cm./see. only, although In undried^air the 
positive ions of the same age had the much larger “peak" 

mobilitv of 1.36 cm./scc. 

These widely different values found for the mobilities of 
old ions in air have led me to extend the work to determina¬ 
tions of the mobditles of Ions shortly after their formation 
and at determined times subsequently. The method em¬ 
ployed in making the measurements is essentially the same as 

■iL Liporte, J* L. HiinibEn.. /Suy. J'™-, 

laT, 19a. 

' J, Zeicny, Phyf. /ire., 5S, i$, 
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that used previously * and consists in having ions move under 
the influence of an electnc field from the outer of two con¬ 
centric cylinders toward the inner one and finding hovr far 
they are blown down stream during their passage by a steady 
stream of gas flowing axially in the space between the 
cylinders. The manner in which the ions are distributed 
along the inner cylinder, on landing there, is found by moving 
the whole cylinder axially by steps and measuring for each 
step the ion current flowing to a narrow insulated section of 
the cylinder. 

The changes in the apparatus which made it possible to 
measure the mobility of the ions very soon after their for¬ 
mation are shown in Fig. i, where a portion of the two con- 



Fig, i — Fortiftn ^ ■ppiraiui ihowing IiGw iona wiere pn?di4£«J In fa* stream. 


centric cylinders Is drawn in transverae section at “a" and 
In longitudinal section at A and B represent the two 

cylinders between which the air stream flows. A nickel 
plate I jtim. thick, having on its lower edge a strong 
deposit of polanium, for whose preparation I am indebted to 
Prof, A. F* Kovarik, is placed above the ont$ide cylinder 
immediately over some narrow opcningS3 i mm* wide^ made 
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in the cylinder fllong A circuinfereiice. These openings in the 
cylinder were scaled air tight by two layers of thin aluminum 
foil placed oi.'er them cm the inner surface of tlie cylinder. 
-Absorption screens were also placed over the openings on the 
outside of the cylinder to limit the range of the alpha rays 
from the polonium to a short distance within the cylinder. 
The ions whose mobility was being measured were thus formed 
by the alpha rays within the gas stream itself and they were 
set into motion radially by the electric held between the two 
cylinders as soon as they were formed and rapidly removed 
from, the products of any chemical action produced by the 
raysJ The dotted line in Fig. i indicates the paths of ions 
as they travel from the outer cylinder to the insulated 
collecting section E which is connected by the wire H to the 
0lgg^i‘oineter used for measuniig the ion current. During a 
measurement of their mobility the age of the ions ranges from 
zero to the time taken for them to cross the space between 
the two cylinders. This latter time can be changed by 
altering the voltage of the outer cylinder, the inner one 
being alw’ays Joined to earth. Actually the potential of the 
outer cylinder was varied between 5 volts and 300 volts and 
this changed the time taken for the ions to cross from one 
cylinder to the other from about 0.68 sec. to 0,008 sec. 

The lower time limit was imposed by the fact that with 
the most rapid gas stream used, which however was limited to 
a mean velocity of 10 cm./sec. to avoid danger of turbulent 
motion, the ions were carried down stream less than one 
millimeter when the potential of the outer cylinder was 300 
volts, and distances much smaller than this could not be 
measured with any approach to accuracy. On the other 
hand when a low voltage is placed on the outer cylinder not 
only are more ions lost by recombination but the ions reaching 
the inner cylinder are distributed over a considerable distance 
along it so that the collecting ring at any place receives so 
few ions as to make accurate measurement difficult; and 

M. TviaiJall, G. CL Grimiky and P* A. Slicppuiig Rojr -Sw. Prac., 

[918. 
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besides this the peak of the distfibutbu curve is less 5barpl7 
defined and hence less easily located. 

Some curves obtained with positive ions in dry air and 
giving typical distributions of the ions along the inner cylinder 
are shown in Fig. 2. The abscissas give the positions of the 



FlCi- ^—Inn CUmHlt} u. fiT drng tn plotted againat positkiiu opfleccari 
tnbutlod of l-om »ft<r kadm.^ oa iao«r cyliodcr. 

Curve A. ^ 30Q volts. No a.lr stream. 

Curve B. + 3 ^ja " * Airitream, 9,7 emJwc* 

Curve C. + IQ ** h Ajj itrrami 6.2 cim/flec- 

collecting ring (E^ Fig^ i) and the ordinates the corresponding 
ion currents. Curve A gives the distribution for + volts 
on tlie outer cylmder when the air stream was not fiowingj and 
curve B shows the distribution with an air stream. Except 
for a displacement down streanij curve B is a duplicate of 
curve indicating that at ihJg age (0*014 sec.) the ions are 
all of one kind. 

Curve C was obtained with + 20 volts on the outer 
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cylinder and with a somewhat slower air stream than was 
used for curve B. Here the ions are spread over a much 
larger range tlian was the case in curve B, and the distribution 
about the peak is far from symmetrlcaL Only a part of this 
spreading arises from diffusion effects? the remainder is due to 
the presence of ions of different mobilities.* 

In Fig, 3 arc shown the *‘peak” mobilities obtained from 
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distribution curves such as are given in Fig. 2 when the time 
taken for the ions to cross the condenser was varied. The air 
used in these measurements was at atmospheric pressure and 
only partially dried by passage through a large container 
filled with sticks of pure fused caustic potash. The times 
taken for the ions to cross between the two cylinders are 
given as abscissas and the corresponding mobilities are given 
as ordinates in cm./sec. per volt/cm. The values of the 
mobiliues given in this and succeeding figures are subject to 
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corrections, which have not been applied, to reduce them to 
standard coaditions of pressure and temperature* Such com¬ 
bined coirectioQS are nearly always to be subtracted and may 
be as large as 2 per cent* 

It is seen from the figure that the mobilities for both 
positive and negative ions decrease with age, the decrease for 
positive ions being about 15 per cent in 0.5 ecc., and that for 
negative ions being considerably less. The deviation of some 
of the observed values from the median curve are too large to 
be accounted for by experimental errors alone, and indicate 
that some minor and undetermined change of conditions was 
able to produce a substantial alteration in the mobility of 
the itans. 

Measurements were Ji^xt made in air containing about 4 
milligrams of water per liter* The values of the mobilities 
obtained on different days showed Urge divergences among 
themselves. However when the mobilities were determined 
for positive and negative ions, one after the otheTj with the 
same voltage on the outside cylinder the values obtained were 
essentially identical in magnitude so long as the age of the 
ions was less than about 0.04 sec*t after which age the positive 
ions moved the slower* When the time taken for the ions to 
cross between the cylinders was 0,01 sec* the values of the 
mobilities in this undried air were approdmately 2*0 cm./sec* 

Inasmuch as the results obtained with this same apparatus 
previously^*® were invariable when much older ions were 
used it would appear that while the final state of ions in the 
presence of some impurity may be fixed their rate of trans¬ 
formation during the early part of their life is dependent 
greatly as would be expected upon the amount of this im¬ 
purity in the gas* 

Finally, mobility measurements were made in thoroughly 
dried air- For this purpose the air was pa^ised, first through 
large jars filled one with granulated calcium chloride and tlie 
other with broken sticks of pure caustic potash, and then 
through copper coils and a filter, both immersed in liquid air* 
The filter was filled partly witti metal lumings and partly 
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with closely packed glass wool that stopped the passage of 
ice crystals which formed in the coils and which on becoming 
detached were blown along by the air stream. Notwith¬ 
standing the pre-drying of the air by the chemical means used, 
enough ice crystals w'ere formed in the coils immersed in 
liquid air to clog the passage of the air after a use of about 
three hours. This necessitated the dismantling of a part of 
the apparatus to drive off the condensed moisture and as 
will be shown later this procedure had an influence on the 
values of the mobilities obtained immediately afterwards. 

Figure 4 shows some of the results obtained when very 
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dry air wa$ used and indicates the way in which the nrobllitjes 
of the two kinds of ions were found to change with age. 
Here again the abscissas represent the times taken for the ions 
to complete their journey and the ordinates give the corre¬ 
sponding mobilities at the peaks of the distribution curvesi 
Curt^es A and B show the mobilities of the positive and 
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negative ions respectively for the first series of obsen atiDns 
made witJi the highly dried air^ The conditions appeared at 
hrst much more stable than was the ca$e with the obser^ 
vations made previously. Cur^^es A and B show the same 
characteristics as do the corresponding ones in Fig. 3 but the 
actual changes of the mobilities with age are different. 

After dry air had been used continuously in the apparatus 
for some weeks the values obtained for the mobilities of 
positive ions more especially began to increase very con¬ 
siderably although not regularly. Suspecting that the copper 
coUs and filter used for freezing the moisture out of the air 
might be the source of some contaminatioUj these were 
replaced by similar coils and a filter made of pyrex glass. 
However, the values obtained for the mobilities after this 
change had been made were about the same as the highest 
ones pre^dously found when copper cooling coils were used. 

To make certain that steady conditions prevailed during a 
measurement, it was customary to repeat the observations 
for a distribution curve once or twice after the first set had 
been completed. These set$ of obsecitations always gave 
concordant results for negitSvc Ions and at first did so for 
positive ions as well, but after the stage had been reached 
where relatively high values yrere being obtained for the 
mobilities of the positive ions it was found that distribution 
curves for these ions taken in succession during the same run 
began to give peak mobilities of an Increasing magnitude up 
to an apparent limit, and at times evidence was found of a 
second peak on the distribution curve indicating a group of 
ions of lower mobility than that corresponding to the main 
peak in the cun.^e. 

Unfortunately, as stated above, the cooling coils of the 
drying system had to be removed from the apparatus periodic¬ 
ally in order to remove the ice crystals that had collected in 
them. During this procesSt while the coib were being 
thoroughly heated, a stream of dry air was used for removing 
the moisture. The coils were cotmected to the apparatus by 
overlapping the tubes to be joined and the junction was 
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Brst CDv‘ered with a tight-fitting layer of tin foil and then 
wrapped with tape to make it gas tight. After the con- 
nectiotis had been made and the coils cooled with liquid air, 
air was run through the whole apparatus system for about 20 
minutes before readings were begun, and yet in every case the 
peak mobility of the positive ions returned to a lower value 
than it had had before the coils had been removed from the 
apparatus, and the mobility increased again to its former high 
value only after a more prolonged run of dry air through 
the apparatus. It thus appears that during this process of 
removal of the water from the cooling coils something is 
introduced that temporarily lowers the mobility of a part of 
the positive ions. Efforts to locate the cause have as yet 
met with no success. 

The behavior which has just been described is Illustrated 



Fig. 5.^—OiAni^ of ditmbiitifiD of puitlw iqdle dunug a comiflutd tcrici of obKT'' 
vjtians taken In iIk order B, C Kumbert on curm ^vc iiiobD.[tioi in cm. 
|>er lof. per rnalt per cm. for pninti mdirAtffL 


by the distribution curves shown in Fig^ 5 where the ordinates 
represent the Ion currents reaching the collecting ring for 
different positions of the Utter as given by the abscissas. 
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The potential on the outside cylinder was + 25 and 

the different curt'es were taken in succession during one 
continuous run. Mobilities corresponding to the different 
peaks are indicated on the curves in terms of cm./sec, per 

volt/cm. , c u j 

Curve A represents the readings taken first, tbie orfler 

being indicated by the arrow head. The time required for 
this set was about one hour. The readings were neit repeated 
in the reverse order and these are given by curve B, which 
shows the peak moved in such a direction as to indicate an 
increase of mobility. A set of readings was next taken with 
a different voltage on the cylinder and then observations were 
again made with + 25 volts which on repetition showed no 
appreciable change. Further measurements were prevented 
by the air system becoming clogged by ice crystals. 

Curve C represents the last set of readings and shows that 
the mobilities of a part of the tons had again increased in 
value while some of them retained the lower mobility given 
by the low peak at the right side of the curve. The ions of 
the left hand peak of curve C required one-ninth of a aecond 
to cross the air stream. The high value of 2.3a cm,/scc, for 
the mobility of these positive bus was approximately repeated 
several times and similar values were obtained with + 50 
volts; and these are the highest values as yet reported for 
such ions. These values are only slightly lower than those 
obtained for negative ions of like age. 

A summary of the later results obtained for the mobilities 
of negative ions of different ages in this extremely dry air is 
given in curve C of Fig. 4 t where the points for the shortest 
ages are averages of two or mote values. These values 
decrease from 2.44 cm./sec. at an average age of 0.004 sec. 
to 2.35 cm./sec. at an average age of 0.26 sec. No summary 
of final values for positive ions is given because of the high 
susceptibility of these values to slight and unknown changes 
of conditions, which caused the results obtained to vary all 
the way between curve A of Fig, 4 and the high values men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. The behavior of positive 
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ions here described, in having their mobilities highly sensitive 
to what appears to be small traces of impurities^ is a con¬ 
firmation of similar results reported by Tyndall and Powell,® 
whose paper was received while this work was in progress. 
They obtained a value as high as 2,l cm./sec. for the mobility 
of positive ions in extremely pure nitrogen and as high as 
17 cm,/sec. in helium. Schilling* gives 1.9 cm./sec, as the 
highest value he obtained fur positive ions in air when he 
used for his apparatus a quartz vessel which could be 
thoroughly baked out and exercised great care to eliminate 
impurities from the gas* 

It is to be noted that the distribution curves do not show 
the two types of ions so characteristic of Enkson s results ® 
and which Mahoney did not observe in very dry air and 
which Schilling * found only when a small amount of moisture 
is present- The most interesting part of the life history of 
an ion may well be within the first thousandth of a second of 
its existence, and unless highly turbulent gas streams are 
used this region is beyond the possible limits of blast methods 
of measurement. In previous work ‘ with older ions in highly 
dry air a slow type of ion became sufficiently prominent for 
definite resolution. This type was not observed here with 
ions of shorter age and it would seem therefore that its 
presence was due to collisions of very rare occurrence, or to 
some impunty now absent. The exceptionally low value 
(1.05 cm./sec,) previously found for the mobility of old 
positive ions in dry air, in the light of the present results, 
must be ascribed to the presence of some such impurity as 
at first affected the results here and which was later removed 
with great difficulty and even then perhaps only in part. 

In moist air, although the mobilities of the positive and 
negative ions were here found to be identical at very short 
ages, nevertheless this value was approximately 20 per cent 
below that found for negative ions in dry air. This fact 
again points to a cluster form of ion. 

■ A. M. Tjudjll Md c. F. x-iy, &>t. Pfv., A119. (Mo. 

• H, SctiHiiiB, Aitw, Jtf iJ. ^9J^ 

J, J, Mihoncr, Pkyj. Rn., as, 117. 
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The changes in the mobility of ions with age which have 
been described in the previous pages can best be accounted 
for by supposing theions in air to be moiecoUr clusters whose 
structure b greatly dependent upon the presence of small 
traces of impurities. The apparently contmuous change oyer 
a fairly long period of time in the mobility of the positive 
ions more especially as shown by the curves of Figs. 3 and 4, 
indicates that a considerable number of molecules is involved 
in the formation of each ion. Moreover this long time 
required for the ions to attain their final state shows that the 
molecules which do become attached to the ions must either 
be extremely rare or that the probability of their adherence 
at a collision is exceedingly small or that both of these con¬ 
ditions ate satisfied. It may be that some of the molecules 
of the chief gas become attached to the ion first and that 
later these are added to or slowly replaced during favorable 
collisions by other kinds of molecules which are rare but 
owing to polar properties are more strongly attracted by the 
Ions. 

No clue has as yet been found as to the identity of the 
molecules that produce the marked changes in mobility that 
have been observed, and some of which at least were removed 
from my apparatus during the first period of its use, as 
evidenced by the great reduction in the aging of positive ions 
in highly dried air. 

The objection may rightly be made to blowing methods of 
measuring mobilities that the gases must be used in such 
large quantities a$ to make a high degree of purification 
Impossible and also that the apparatus has to be 50 made that 
modern methods of ouigassing the walls cannot be applied. 
By using air alone I have attempted to avoid the first ob¬ 
jection, since nature supplies us here with, a highly uniform 
even If not simple product. As regards impurities given off 
from the walls of the apparatus a blowing method at least 
has the virtue that such impurities are blown out of the 
apparatus as fast as they are liberated. Unfortunately it 
appears that the presence even of a small trace of impurity 
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may be safficient to affect the ion Etructure. Workers using 
a dosed apparatus with a static gas report that even after 
extreme care in outgassing the walls of the vessel the mobilities 
of the ions decrease with time after fresh gas has been ad- 
mi tted^ indicating the gradual accumulation of impurities 
released from the walls of the vessel. If high values of the 
mobilities are indicative of absence of impurities it must be 
said that with my preseat apparatus t have obtained * for 
the mobilities of the negative ions in air values as high as 
any previously reported and for positive ions the values 
here given are higher than any obtained as yet by any method. 
That still higher purity is demanded if wc are to acquire from 
mobility measurements certain knowledge regarding the be¬ 
havior of an ion when surrounded by molecules of the parent 
gas alone, is indicated by these results with air as well as by 
those obtained by Tyndall and Powell® for helium and 
nitrogen. 

I am indebted to my assistant^ Mr* W, P- Cunningham^ 
for valuable aid wdth the measurements recorded in this 
comm unication * 
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THE RAILROADS VERStTS THE WEATHER 

By ROBERT DEC. WARD 

IntroducHon -—Among the many controls of weather and 
climate over the varied acti^^ries of man there are few more 
striking tban those noted in the construction and operation 
of railroads. Tracks and trains are outdoors, ereposed from 
day to day to all the vicissitudes of the weather; without 
protection against snow, or wind, or excessive heatj or biting 
cold. *'It is not easy," as the late Professor M. \V. Harring¬ 
ton once expressed it, *'to protect large boxes on wheels, 
fl)dng along at miles an hour or more, against the 
weather.” 

The better a construction engineer or a railroad man 
knows his climate;, the better equipped he is to build and to 
operate hi& road« The avaiJable climatic data for most parts 
of the world are already reasonably satisfactory, and among 
them there are many that are of essential importance in 
connection with railroading. Climatology is ready to supply 
the engineering profession with all available information con¬ 
cerning the weather and climate of any particular region or 
place, and is, furthermorej not only willing but anxious to 
provide any additional details, not already available, if only 
the exact needs of the engineer are made clear* In this 
matter we have not yet reached the stage of fullest and most 
effectjv-e cooperation betxveen those who collect and summarize 
the Qumerlcal data and those who need the-se data in the 
practical work of railroading. 

During three or four decades past the writer has been 
collecting examples of weather controls over the construction 
and operation of railroads* These examples come from many 
parts of the world, and from many different climates- They 
were found in engineering and especially in railroad journals; 
in geographical publications^ in books of travel, and in other 
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scattered SDurci?s of information,^ The real value of any 
such investigation as that suggested in this paper lies In 
bringing together the results of past experience. Profiting by 
this experience^ time^ and money, and doubtless also human 
lives, may be $aved^ It is this directly practical side of the 
subject that appeals to the writer, and seems to him to 
justify a far more detailed and comprehensive study of it 
than has ever been undertaken, or than there is opportunity 
to attempt on this occasion. Such an investigation should 
classify the weather controls according to the types of climate 
in which they occur^ for each climatic province or region has 
its own peculiar meteorological handicaps. Thus, when new 
railroad construction is planned for any particular region, the 
experience gained in other simitar climates may serve as a 
practical guide in the new undertakings. 

Railroad engineers, whether cons true ting or operating, 
should know beforehand whether they will have to deal wdth 
deep snows, with frequent heavy rains, with severe cold, wdth 
floodSj with excessive heat, with droughts, with dustn, wdth ice 
storms, with marked seasonal variations in the critical weather 
elements, and so on through a long list. Mogtt if not all, of 
this information is readily accessible in the regular official 
meteorological summaries, and in the discussions which 
usually accompany the tabulated data. A student of the 
armosphere wffio examines the cases of weather controls over 
railroading cannot but be impressed by the fact that many 
of the mistakes made by the engineers might have been 
avoided if a careful study of the meteorologica] data had 
been made in advance. It is, of course, true that many of 
the new territories where railroads were built a good many 
treats ago were then meteorologically more or less unknown. 
On the other hand, previous experience in similar climates 

■ A uum-ber qF etc ciumplca refejred to bckir iacluiled in i thttu prepaiwl 
a graduatf itudeni (R M. BjXjHH: “CSimatic FAClcm in RAtlroad Consininion and 
C^alion/" JounL. Gnsr^ VdL April, pp. 1^^190), A few addlcianal CREt^ 
ROt prcTviouiJ)- mclUHd*i m the wHlffr'E cataJojiie, were found in R Inoie mxtni p^pef 
{G. H, Buraliaiii: ^The VVcatJier Eknusat in RaiiiTmdln^p^ Arof/n?, 

VoL 4^, Jin. I9£2p pp. i-S, with blbliograpliv}. 
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might have furtll$hed valuable information as to the handicaps 
that would have to be met and guarded against In the new 
country^. In spite of the rapid increase in airplane trans¬ 
portation, thousands of miles of new railroad construction will 
be undertaken in the coming years, for the railroads will 
remain the great carriers of the world’s heavy land freight, 
and will never lose all their passenger traffic. In laying out 
and in constructing these railroads, our rapidly increasing 
knowledge of the world’s weather and climates will furnish 
The engineering profession with more, and also with more 
precise, information. With this Information, added to ex¬ 
perience, the future will provide fewer and fewer mistakes 
made because of failure to foresee and to guard against 
hostile weatlier conditions. 

It is from the standpoint of the climatologist, not that of 
the engineer, that this problem Is here considered. The 
illustrations that follow are taken more or less at random 
from a fairly long and growing list. They are snapshots, not 
a complete picture. 

i. The Railroads* Struggle with Winter, (a) Snow, —Rail¬ 
roads have reached their greatest development in the north 
temperate zone, with its wide range of climates, from extreme 
continental to modified marine; from deserts to mountains; 
from latitudes snow-covered and frozen during their long 
winters to genial southern lands which only occasionally 
suffer from an invasion of cold from the north. In these 
thickly-settled north temperate zone lands, the effects of 
wreather conditions upon the construction and operation of 
railroads have been far-reaching and of great economic im¬ 
portance. Most of the following examples are taken from, 
this zone, and from the United States, because of our natural 
interest In our own country, and also because the variety of 
our climatic types pro’i’idcs a considerable and representative 
range of weather handicaps within our own borders. Further, 
our transportation systems are highly developed; .American 
ingenuity and skill have devised new methods of dealing with 
these handicaps, and many of our problems are more difficult 
than are those In Europe. 
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In the higher latitudes of our continental cHmates winter 
sriow^j of greater or less depth and of longer or shorter dura¬ 
tion, are one of the most expensive meteorological handicaps 
for the railroads within the *^snow belt,'*^ an expense from 
which the roads near^ or south ofj the limits of more or less 
regular deep winter snows are cicmpt. The budgets of the 
southern railroads do not list the Item, ‘^snow removal/^ 
A miJd, “open” winter in latitudes where snowfall U an 
important factor in railroad operation means a saving of 
moneyj time and labor; results in increased net income^ and 
may contribute not a little to increased divddend^- The 
motive power usually employed in fighting snow is then 
earning money for the companies. Few people outside of 
those who are directly concerned realize how carefully planned 
out, months in advance, is the campaign of a railroad against 
winter snows, and the same is true of the electric street railway 
systems in snow-bcit cities. Ever>^ possible detail is thought 
out and provided fon 

The margin beiweeu rain and snow is very narrow. It is 
one of the most critical demarkation polnt$ in nature- 
Whether rain or snow falls makes a tremendous diflference in 
the economics of man’s everyday lift, A great deal, probably 
most, of the snowfall of the United States as a whole comes 
with temperatures within not more than 2^^ or 3^ of frecssing. 
It is, therefore, what might almo&t be called fortuitous whether 
rain or snow falls, for just as we may and do have snow when 
the thermometer read$ above 3^^ Fahrenheit, so we may and 
do have rain when the temperature is below the freezing 
point. A 14-hour rainfall of a inches is fairly heavy for many 
portions of tlie temperate zone, yet unless continued day 
after day it seldom makes trouble because the water runs off 
by itsel f. S now, on the othe r hand, rel a tivel y sel dam accumu¬ 
lates on the level at a rate of over 2 inches an hour. This, 
under average conditions of snow density. Is the equivalent of 
only about o-x inch of water. It is of the greatest importance 
to man that condensation proceeds slowly at low tempera¬ 
tures. If anything like the quantity of water which falls Ld a 
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cloud-burst were to come, in a short time, in the form of 
snow, it would amount to ECvcral feet in an hour. What this 
would mean to the railroads, and in the general activities of 
people as a whole, is almost hopelessly* unimaginable. 

Observations concerning the snowfall of the United States 
are available in sufficient number and detail to provide 
adequate information for those who are concerned with 
surface transportation undertakings. Thus, the mean annual 
and mean monthly depths of snowfall throughout the years 
of record; the masimum and the minimum depths in any 
year or any month; the average and extreme dates of first and 
of last snowfall; the numbers of days with snowfall (o.oi inch 
or more, when melted); the maiimum 2.^—hour snowfalls, the 
depth on the ground at the beginning, and end, and in the 
middle of each month, have been observ-ed at numerous 
stations. Some of the more significant of these data have 
also been charted. The snow-surveys Oti our western moun¬ 
tains, greatly estended and perfected in recent years, have 
provided information concerning the depth and character of 
the snowfalls at the higher elevations. 

The occasional heavy snowstorms of the northeastern 
sections of the United States not infrequently cause temporary 
obstruction and delay of railroad transportation, with re¬ 
sulting inconvenience and often considerable pecuniary loss. 
Various simple methods of meeting these difficulties have been 
devised, such, e.g., as snow-fences and wind-breaks of growing 
trees- In m^ny parts of the western mountain areas extra¬ 
ordinarily deep snows are the rule, and there the railroad 
companies have been comf>elIed to resort to elaborate and 
verv costly methods to enable them to keep their trains 
running. In removing snows of moderate depths, ordinary 
snow-plows were first and arc still commonly employed. 
Where snowfdU are very heavy, however, something milch 
more effective than the ordinary plow is needed. 

American inventive Ingenuity therefore devised the rotary 
snow-plqw, one of the mosl striking illustrations of the 
application of human intelligence to the production of a 
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machine whose sole purpose is to fight one jingle hostile 
weather condition. Rotary snow-plow^s are widely ustd^ and 
have proved eictremely useful* even in hea^-y snow* A few 
years ago* when a heavy snowstorm was prevailing over 
southern New England* the railroad which succeeded In 
maititamiug a fairly regular schedule was the one that had 
rotary plows ready for service. 

To prevent snow from drifting on the tracks various pro¬ 
tective devicea are employed. One of the most common is 
the ordinary snow-fence* placed along the wdndw'ard sides of 
cuts or at other points where drifting has been observed to 
occur. Such fences help to reduce the wind velocity* and 
the snow-drifts form along the lee side of the fences instead 
of on the track. Anyone who travels on the railroads in the 
snow'-belt is familiar wuth this type of protection, which is 
used over many hundreds of miles. The expense of building 
and of maintaining wooden fences ia heavy. Often they are 
removed in spring and replaced in the autumn* It is, there¬ 
fore, natural that other forms of wind-break have been in¬ 
vestigated and are used. Right here it may be suggested 
that useful local studies of snow^-drifung* of the conditions 
under w'hich it occurs* and of the most effective method of 
protection* w^ould supply valuable information to the rail- 
n>ads and w^onld also proWde interesting problems for local 
amateur or professional meteorologists. Most of the obser¬ 
vations hitherto made in this matter have been more or le$s 
accidental and haphazard. In recent years* both In the 
United States and in Canada* the use of living trees as wind¬ 
breaks has been increasing rapidly^ It appears that either 
conifers or deciduous trees may be used; that the maximum 
benefit is secured when the trees are about 75 feet away from 
the track, on the wdndw'ard side, and are planted in row's 
about 3 feet apart* Furthers those who understand tins 
matter affirm that two rows of conifers or eight rows of 
deciduous trees w'heu thus planted are equally effective, and 
that in the long run trees make a more effective as well as a 
cheaper wdnd-break than vruoden fences. A rather unique 
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temporary wind-break has been made in Siberia by cwzcasion- 
ally piling up the snow Itself by means of plows and shovels, 

The deeper snows of mountains present more serious 
difficulties than the generally lighter snows of the lowlands. 
Especially on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada and 
of the Cascade Mountalnsj where annual snowfalls of over 
30 or 40 feet, and in some years, locally of over 60 and even 
of over 70 feet occur, the snow^fighting campaign Is tre¬ 
mendously expensive and arduous, and requires incessant 
watchfulness. The question whether it is better to tunnel, 
or to build above the surface and keep the tracks clear, Is an 
important one for the construction engineers to settle. The 
northern transcontinental railroads of North America, where 
they cross the western mountains, are protected at critical 
points by snow-sheds. At other points, where the depths are 
more moderate, plows pushed by locomorives, or rotary 
plows, usually suffice. The famous “thirty miles of snow- 
sheds” on the Overland Route of the Southern Pacific Rail¬ 
road ivhere It crosses the Sierra Nevada between San Fran¬ 
cisco and the East (Blue Canyon-Truekee), well known to 
travellers, are a striking illustration of the way in which rail¬ 
roads have to meet, and endeavor to overcome, climatic 
handicaps. These famous sheds are reported to have cost 
342,000 a mile over single track and 365,0™ a mile over 
double track. The annual upkeep and renewal cost Is about 
3i^o,ooo.* 

The life of a shed averages a little over 20 years. The 
danger from fire is so great, especially in the summer, that 
watchmen are kept constantly on guard, and trains equipped 
for fire-fighting arc kept under steam. In readiness for immedi¬ 
ate use. In addition, local engines carry pumps and are 
followed by lank cars filled with water in case of fire rn rovtf. 
In spite of all these precautions, fires have occasionally 
occurred. In one case, a number of years ago, half a mile of 
sheds near Summit, California, was burned, with a loss of half 
a rnaSon dollars. These sheds are built to sustain snow 16 

1. 4 ndH>irH. Pitlrtwr. ifunrWy tFrailvT *«W,Ort., igig, pp. 
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feet deep. If the load is greater, shovelling by hand must be 
resorted to. Even vtith all these precautions, sections of the 
sheds have at times collapsed. Tlie upkeep and replacement 
of these sheds costs so much that the question of using concrete 
instead of wood, and of eliminating the sheds altogether, 
using powerful locomotives and rotary snow-plows, has been 
actively debated. A dozen or so years ago one of the Southern 
Pacific engineers told the writer that in his opinion concrete 
should be substituted for wood because In the long run the 
former would cost less. The snow-sheds T.vith concrete walls 
and timber roofs on the Great Northern Railway at the end 
of the Cascade Tunnel, on the west slope of the mountains, 
were said to have cost $i,500,0CXJ. The question of tunnelling 
through the higher portions of snow-covered mountains, and 
thus avoiding the expense of snow-fighting, as well as shorten¬ 
ing the running time, is another important problem for the 
railroads to settle. The initial expense is vast, but in the long 
run of the years money and time may be saved, and greater 
safety is secured. The Jungfrau railway in Switzerland was 
designed to run much of the way through tunnels, under 
glaciers and snow^fields. The new Cascade Tunnel on the 
Great Xorthern Railroad eliminates miles of snow-sheds. 

The Pacific Slope mountains, with their phenomenally 
deep snows, are not the only ones in which winter snow¬ 
fall makes serious trouble for our railroads. The Rocky 
Mountains, because of their inland location, have less snow 
than do the ranges near the west coast, yet from 200 to 300 
inches or more a year are indicated for some of their western 
slopes, as well as for other localities in the same group. The 
Colorado railroads have had their difficulties, and there have 
been similar struggles farther north, and even farther south. 
One occurrence in Colorado a good many years ago was a 
striking one, and is of historic interest in this connection. 
The fight to keep the line open lasted from the end of January 
to the middle of April. Over 700 men were employed, 
SLzteen engines were used in the effort to plow through the 
snow. Two locomotives were frozen in for over two months, 
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and were released on the final day of the struggle. The drifts 
over the track were 30 feet deep in places, and the story was 
told that a gang of men on snow-shoes took two hours to 
find the roof of a snow-shed! It is not surprising that some 
mountain railroads have been altogether abandoned in winter. 
In the East there are occasional delays on account of heavy 
snows in the Adirondacks, the White Mountains and other 
portions of the northern Appalachian Mountains, but there is 
nothing nearly as serious as the steady struggle on the western 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade slopes, E. L. W'ellSj of the U. S- 
VVeather Bureau, has recently reported an interesting case 
from the northern plains. Two railroads enter the same 
town. One is seldom blockaded by snow. The other is 
occasionally blocked for many days. The cuts on the former 
are parallel to the prevailing wind direction, while in the case 
of the latter the wind blows across the cuts. Such a condition 
emphasizes the importance of a detailed study of local 
topographical climatology when new railroad construction is 
coQtemplatedr 

Avalanches provide another difRcuiiy in mountains with 
heavy snowfall. On the steeper slopes avalanches often occur 
by the hundreds during a winter, perhaps started by a thaw, 
or by a heavy rain, or even by the jar from a passing train. 
Snow-slides, when sweeping down onto a railway line, may 
carry away the tracks or cars, and bury trains, with resulting 
loss of life. A case comes to mind which occurred in the Slate 
of Washington some fifteen years ago. . 4 n avalanche engulfed 
a Steel passenger train; broke it in two, and swept some of 
the cars into a river, with a loss of several lives. On another 
occasion, this time in the mountains of Japan, a snow-slide 
overwhelmed a train and over a hundred lives were lost. 
To prevent such accidents adequate precautions must be 
taken. The localities especially subject to avalanches should 
be determined by careful observatiou. Retaining walls of 
masonry or concrete, or chutes, or piers may be built; or 
stakes may be driven in at the danger points, let, a$ R. M. 
Brown has well expressed it, “a surface road remains a surface 
road, subject to the attack of moving snow.’' 
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The snow-removal bill of the American railroads within 
the snow-belt is almost unbelievably large, and goes tip or 
down with the varying amounts of snowfall in different years* 
Innumerable statistics could be given^ but two examples must 
suffice. On one of the New England railroads a few winters 
ago snow removal after one heavy storm cost 825,000 for 
each inch of snow that fell. This sum included die actual 
labor of removal, and also the extra motive power, the cost of 
demurrage on freight cars, the ejctra wages paid for overtime^ 
and other expenseSK According to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, the Class l railroads had a net operating in¬ 
come of 863,289,297 in February, 1926, as compared with 
865,151,053 in the preceding February. The decrease in net 
income occurred in spite of a gain in gross revenues of more 
than 85,000,000. According to railroad men, this decrease 
was directly traceable to the large maintenance expenditures 
incidental to the snowstorms of Februaiy', 1926- These 
storms, it was estimated, cost the railroads between 85^000,000 
and 86,000,000. Even a relatively moderate snowdall may 
temporarily delay traffic and involve considerable expense* 
The difficulty of budgeting the cost of snow removal is the 
extreme variability in the depth of a winter's snows, A single 
heavy storm may cost as much for removal as do all the 
storms of some other year* Hence there is tio certainty In 
advance. If the sum budgeted is sufficient to take care of an 
average year's expense, it will, of course, be more than enough 
to provide for a winter with a minimum snowfall, and be far 
too small, it may be by millions of dollars, to fight the snow$ 
of a heavy winter. Another item of expense resulting from 
snow is the added weight of cars when they are carrying a 
load of snow on their roofs. This may become a matter of 
considerable economic importance, especially in the case of a 
long train of freight cars. The added weight may, at times, 
be over a ton per car. 

(£) hf Starms. —^Sfeet and ice stormi?, the latter officially 
known as glaste, are closely associated wdth snowstorms in 
the eastern Lnited States* It is often difficult to forecast 
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snow because sleet or glaze may cxcur instead. When rain 
drops fall to the earth’s surface, and freeze on coming in 
contact with solid objects at temperatures below freezing, 
glaze or an ice storm results. Telegraph, telephone and 
trollev wiresj trees, sidewalks and streets are then covered 
with a coating of ice. When the accumulation of ice is heavy 
there is likely to be great damage. Transportation becomes 
didicuit and dangerous by reason of slippery rails and streets. 
The railroads over much of the country never have to contend 
with ice storms. The broad central belt, reaching from west 
of the Mississippi eastward and northeastward to the .Vtlantic 
is the region especially subject to them. According to the late 
Professor H. C. Frankenfield, an average number of over 


three ice storms a year occur in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic States, the great interior valleys and the southern 
Lake region, while the average rises to over six in New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern Illinois and eastern Missouri. 
Severe ice storms are less frequent in the somKern States and 
in the northernmost States and southern Canada, the inter- 
mediate districts being the most subject to them. It has been 
noted that the trees in northern New England are more 
symmetrical and shapely than those in southern New England, 
because the latter suffer more from ice stoims- The months 
of maximum frequency are from November to March. It is 
probably the fact that small portions of most of the United 
States and Canada have occasional experiences with glaze 
during the run of their outers. Even the northern Pacific 
coast is not wholly exempt. A report from Seattle, W ashing- 
tOQ, notes that that city’s “chief affliction in the colder 
months (is) frequent rainfall, attended sometimes by the for¬ 
mation of glaze that makes travel difficult in this hilly city. 

Railroad and electric car service is inevitably badly 
crippled in a severe ice storm. Slipper}' rails; overloaded and 
broken wires; telephone and telegraph poles and trees snapped 
off and lying on the tracks; frozen switches and signals, are 
among the ordinary consequences. In November, 1921, an 
uDuaually severe storm in parts of Massachusetts; an o 
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central Neiv lork, lasting, with interruptions, about three 
days, deposited 4 inches or more of ice on the ground in places 
and as much as 2 inches or so on wires, trees, and other 
objects This belt of glaze Uy between a district farther 
north where snow fell, and one farther south where it rained 
Without any accompanying ice formation. 

The situation Is bad enough for steam roads. It is wooe 
for dectnc lines. Overhead trolley t^dres are easily coated 
wid. ice. In the third rail system adequate protection is 
difBcult or impossible; contact is lost; service is interrupted. 
In his efforts to overcome these difficulties man has re¬ 
sorted to various deWces, Under^ontact rails; spraying with 
calcuim chloride; trolley wheels provided with claws to rake 
off the ice; heating of wires by means of a powerful current— 
cse and ol^er metliods have been used, hut most of the 
difficulties suil remain, and a severe ice storm is sure to be a 
serious handicap Slippery rails, at their worst during glaae 
are also caused by snow or rain. Such conditions not only 
r maintenance of a regular schedule, but in 

crease the danger of accidents. WTien the rails are sanded, 
ct on and safety are greatly Increased, but on the other 

wheels is shonened, w.th added expense for upkeep 

CO loT^ ^.«t?c™.„rcr.-Thcre is no lack of information 
concerning the temperatures likely to occur at any time of 
year in any part of the Lnited States, For the railroads 
cold .octe mocc trouble thco rummer bent. Aod J 
to the amount of cold there ere e vea.hle not only the farailier 
^an amiue) e„d mean monthly temperatuies, but, what ,a 
fac more .mportant, the mean annual and mean monthly 

"I-' ■ninimnm ever obi 

ee^ed the nombete ol days on which the lowest reading „aa 
below freeamg (“fowt days”) and of day. „i,b temperatucca 
romtinuoualy bdow feeding (“ice days”). e,c. Preparing for 
the mnters cold is no longer the haphazard campaign it was 
m the early days of railroading, when meteorological obser 
vations were few, and wholly inadequate. 
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The difficulty of mating steam in very cold weather is well 
known, but perhaps comparatively few persons realize that 
low temperature increases the rolling friction of trains and 
the greater density of cold air increases the resistance which 
the atmosphere offers to moving trains. So much difficulty 
may result for these reasons that the train tonnage may have 
to be cut do^vn, or more motive power may have to be 
supplied. The freezing of turntables, signals and switches is 
one of the handicaps that the railroads have to meet in winter 
cold, especially if rain, or snow, or glaze, are associated with 
the cold. Even a small piece of ice may make a switch 
inoperative. To thaw out frozen switches, etc., kerosene, 
gasolene, steam, hydrocarbon torches and electrical heating 
appliances are used. The added cost of labor Is a considerable 
item. A new method of fighting frozen switches was recently 
reported in use in the Hudson River Terminal yards of one 
of the great eastern railroads.* A special steam plant, costing 
^2000 a year to run, is operated for this purpose. Regardless 
of weather conditions, this plant used to be operated from 
December I to March 31, but experience showed that the 
frequency of snowfall was not great enough 10 warrant 
continuous operation. Hence, as about six hours are needed 
for getting up steam, the plant is not started until the weather 
forecast indicates probable snow. A considerable saving of 
money has thus been effected. 

The freezing of coal, or sand, or ore, in open freight cars is 
another consequence of severe cold, and steam sheds have in 
some cases been provided for thawing out coal in hopper cars. 
Although the incident must have happened often, but one 
case has come to hand of the freezing of the water In a locomo¬ 
tive tender. This happened, rather surprisingly, in eastern 
central France, when the engine of a Cote d’.Azur express 
broke down near Dijon on that account. When cold is 
combined w'ith moisture from rain, melting ice or snow, in a 
dirt roadbed, the resulting ice may heave the track, causing 
the rails to spread and providing favorable conditions for an 
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accident. Stone ballast counteracts this danger, but adds to 
the expense. When heavy rains are combined with the added 
water supply from melting snow, as happens especially In 
spring, dirt ballast is likely to be washed out, and the tracks 
may be undermined. Here again stone ballast, combined 
with an adequate drainage system, is a solution, although not 
always a complete one. 

Severe cold causes contraction of rails, girders and other 
metal work, whereas high summer temperatures cause ex¬ 
pansion. The allowances for these effects have, of course, 
been carefully calculated, so that buckling due to expansion 
In hot weather Is now a very rare occurrence. An interesting 
case of an accident In England which resulted from expansion 
of the rails during a spell of high temperatures in spring comes 
to mind. On March 26, 1907, a passenger train on the 
Xortlieastem Railway left the rails near Felling, soon after 
noon on a warm sunny day. The Investigators for the Board 
of Trade reported that the derailment was caused by ex¬ 
pansion of the rails because of "unusual heat," The track¬ 
walkers had not been along the line as is customary in the 
summer months. It was held that the derailment was 
"accidental^’; resulted from an abnormal temperature for 
that time of year, and 'could not reasonably be expected by 
the men In charge of the section.’ Again, in bridge con¬ 
struction, if the iron or steel girders were solidly embedded in 
concrete or stone piers and abutments. In any region where 
the temperature ranges arc fairly large, expansion and con¬ 
traction would rack such metal work and might easily lead 
to grave consequences. In all such calculations the most 
accurate and most complete temperature data must be used. 
Another effect of cold was carefully studied in the case of 
Bessemer steel rails, which were often broken in the severe 
cold of our northern winters. This problem was solved by 
die use of rails made by the open-hearth process. 

Numerous additional examples might be cited did space 
permit. One case, of a rather special local significance, may 
be mentioned. When the Hudson River is filled with floating 
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ice, large cates of ice are blown by the strong westerly winds 
onto the eastern bank. To protect its tracks, the railroad 
that skirts the east bank of the Hudson has built a more or 
less continuous and very substantial barrier in the form of 
wooden fences, well braced on the land side. When the wind 
is unusually strong. Ice Is occasionally driven up the embank¬ 
ment and the inclined face of the barrier, but falls before 
reaching the tracks. This fence, which extends for miles 
along the river, and Is daily seen by thousands of travellers 
during the winter months, also serves as a snow-fence. 

During railroad construction in high latitudes with harsh 
winters, the cold, snow, ice, and frozen ground not only delay 
the work but often stop it altogether. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, trat-erslng climates with very severe winter cold, 
presented many interesting problems. Great dilAculty was 
experienced because of frozen ground, spring thaws, up- 
heaved tracks and interrupted work, in fact, the whole 
story of construction and operation of this railroad is a fasci¬ 
nating chapter in engineering from the meteorological stand¬ 
point Temporary rails were laid across frozen rivers and on 
the Ice of Lake Baikal, and ice-breakers and car ferries were 
also used. But the snows of the semi-arid Asiatic continental 
lowlands are light, and the serious handicaps resulting from 
heavy snows were not an ever-present problem there, 

(d) ffTnd—High winds, characteristic of winter rather 
than of summer, have occasionally blown cars off the track at 
exposed places, and the marimum possible wind yclocitira 
must always be taken into account by structural engineers in 
building railroad bridges, trestles, and the like. Further, the 
resistance caused by high winds has often to be taken mto 
account hy yard masters ’Pifhen trains are made up. The 
weather forecasts are constantly put to practical use. WTien 
unfavorable conditions such as high winds, or deep snows, are 
forecasted, the number of tons’ load per freight engine 19 
regulated accordingly. A very interesting case, reported m 
an English meteorological magazine, may be mentioned of one 
railroad’s precautions against high winds. On the west coast 
11 
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of Irelanti a short piect of natroW’-gauge railroad forming 
part of the West Clare Railway between Ennis and fCilkee is 
exposed to heavy westerly gales directly from the sea. There 
is probably no other line in the British Isles similarly exposed. 
Trains were several times derailed by the wind. Shelter 
banks thrown up on the windward side of the line proved 
ineffective and expensit'e. After various other methods had 
been tried, a pressure-tube anemometer was installed by 
means of which warnings arc automatically given when tlie 
wind attains dangerous force. At such times a bell rings in 
the house of the station master. A first warning sounds when 
the wind velocity reaches 65 miles an hour. At this, a certain 
definite weight of movable ballast (2400 lbs.), which is kept 
for this purpose at the stations, is placed on each car of the 
train, this being sufficient to prevent an overturn. When a 
second warning is rung the wind is blowing S5 miles an hour, 
and trains are stopped until the gale subsides. Near UI- 
verston, England, at the western end of a viaduct there used 
to be, and very likely still is, a gauge for detcnniiiiag wind 
velocities dangerous for the passage of trams across the 
viaduct. Boards, kept m a vertical position by springs, have 
their deflection from the vertical recorded by means of a 
pen on a chart which is driven by clockwork. When the wind 
pressure reaches jx pounds per square foot, an electrical 
contact is made, and bells ring In signal cabins at both ends 
of the viaduct. Trains are then held until the force of the 
wind moderates. On February 20, 1907, the Irish Mail train 
from London to Holyhead could not take water from the 
“pick-up’* troughs because the wind had blown, all the water 
out, A stop for water had to be made at a station. In the 
United States derailtnenls due to gales have seldom been 
recorded. For one thing, our passenger and freight cars are 
heavier than those of Europe. There is on record at least one 
occasion on which a train on the Mt. Washington (New 
Hampshire) railway was forced to abandon its trip because of 
a heavy gale. 

(e) Htoting Cars. The problem of caring for perishable 
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freight is one in which the weather factor plays a critical 
part at every stage, but is not considered in the present paper. 
Reference may, however, be made to what has been, and 
what has not been, done for the comfort of passengers. The 
heating of cars in winter has from the beginning of rail¬ 
roading in the United States been a necessary measure for 
the comfort and health of the passengers. Yet those who 
travel will agree that our present methods are far from satis- 
factory. Our cars are usually superheated, and the cooling 
process, by means of opening ventilators, is often inadequate 
and usually uncomfortable. Completely new devices for 
heating our trains adequately but not excessively in cold 
weather have long been needed and are fortunately reaching 
the stage of introduction. 

2. Some Weather Handicaps of Summer .—The more peace¬ 
ful weather of summer, without the handicaps of cold, and 
ice, and snow, brings to our railroads far less “weather- 
fighting,” and on the whole a much more simple and regular 
routine. There are, however, certain hostile conditions in¬ 
herent in our differing types of climate which the railroads 
have to meet as best they can. 

In the Ohio and lower Mississippi drainage areas fioods of 
greater or less severity are normal, especially when heavy and 
prolonged warm rains occur and when deep snows still lie on 
the mountains in late winter and early spring. Such floods, 
if a combination of the controlling factors results in unusually 
deep waters, carry away bridges and culverts, washout tracks, 
and seriously interrupt railway service, at times even carrying 
away cars. The flood of ^903 in the Mississippi basin cost 
one railroad alone J 1,000,000. The Mississippi flood of 1913 
destroyed railroad property to an estimated value of over 
3,000,000. Floods being more or less normal in tliis great 
interior region, with an especially disastrous flood occurring at 
intert'als through the run of the years, it would seem to a 
layman that more and better provision might be made by the 
railroads to meet these inevitable difficulties. The Mississippi 
low'fand is by no means the only portion of the United States 
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in which floods occur. The mountain areas are naturallf 
subject to them, and in recent years two districts as far apart 
as northern New England and southern California have 
experienced severe and expensive floods. To know in advance 
the meteorological conditions that produce floods in different 
parts of the country; to use the available rainfall and snowfall 
data in order to know as deflnitely as possible the extreme 
conditions for which provision should be made, is merely to 
practice ordinary precaution. 

Bridges across rivers must be firmly anchored on piers that 
cannot be carried away in the greatest floods. If built across 
what are usually dry canyons in the mountains of arid regionsi 
it should be remembered that sudden cloud-bursts are charac¬ 
teristic of such localities, bringing downpours that rnay fill 
these narrow valleys to a depth of many feet of water in a 
very short space of time. One case is personally known to 
the writer, and the locality has been visited by him. The 
first railroad bridge across a certain canyon, usually dry or 
with a shallow stream flowing through it, was anchored on 
piers placed on the bottom of the gorge. This was completely 
carried away after a cloud-burst. A later bridge was of the 
suspension type without supports on the canyon floor. This 
second type of bridge should have been built originally. 
Many low-lymg deserts are at times subject to floods from 
overflowing rivers supplied by unusually heavy rains on 
mountains within or on the borders of the desert. In such 
cases tracks laid directly on tlic surface of the sand, especially 
when near rivers, may be flooded and w'ashed out. Occur¬ 
rences of this sort have not been unknown in the history of 
railroading in the southwestern United States. A com¬ 
paratively recent instance comes to mind in which a con¬ 
siderable section of track had been laid too close to a river. 
Because of the damage caused by occasional floods, the line 
was moved to a new location higher up. In our Southwest, 
rains of the cloud-burst type are very destructive to roads 
and railroads. These downpours have tremendous erosive 
pow'er on slopes unprotected by vegetation, and not in- 
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frequeQtly' cover fieldis and low4ying ground with thick layers 
of sand and mud. Th& railroads have been forced to protect 
themselves as best they may against these floods. Drainage 
channels several thousand feet long lead the flood-water to 
specially protected culverts. One of the aouthwestern rail¬ 
roads has built massive concrete walls at critical points. 
V"et in spite of all these protective meagureSs every now and 
then sections of the track are likely to be washed otiL It is 
one of tlte anomalies in climatology that tire economic losses 
from heavy rains are often greatest in the most arid regions. 

The heavy summer rains especially characteristic of moun¬ 
tainous districts often cause landslides, notably on the steeper 
slopes of the deeper Talleys. The right of way may be buried 
under immense quantities of earth and rocks, involving heavy 
e.tpense and interruption of traffic. A study of the local 
topography, geolog>% soils, vegetation, rainfall and other 
controls is essential in planning the most effective protection 
against landslides. This protection may consist of retaining 
walla or other masonry abutments! of tree$ or grass planted at 
critical points on the steeper slop^j of culverts and of other 
de'^dees. 

On deserts* and in dry seasons, especially in summer^ there 
is great difficulty with blowing sand. Sand dunes and blowing 
sand often move onto the track under the influence of the 
wind; cause deep drifts^ and must be removed by shovel or 
plow. To obWate this difficulty, fences are built as in the 
case of blowing snow, and grass or desert shrubs are planted 
on the dunes. A network of plaited brush or faggots has 
also been used as a covering over the loose sand. Blowing 
sand greatly increases friction on aJl moving parts of locomo¬ 
tives and cars, and shortens the life of these parts. Similarly, 
railroads which follow sandy valley bottoms or the sandy 
shores of lakes must be protected in similar ways. Many 
illustrations could be given. Two of the most familiar, 
because noticed by thousands of travellere every year, are 
the board fences used along the railroads that follow the 
Columbia River valley, and also in the case of those on the 
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south $hore of Lake Michig^an- Coarse grasses like those 
seeQ on the dikes of Holland, as well as acaek trees, have 
been used in California as protection agamst blowing sand. 
Travellers across the southwestern ^Meserts" of the United 
States have seen the stones piled up around the bases of the 
telegraph poles to protect these against being worn through 
by sand-blasting. In constructing and operating railroads in 
deserts there is always the problem of an adequate water 
supply, first for the laborers engaged in con$iruction and 
later for the locomotives and the ordinar^'^ uses of the em¬ 
ployes. Water is variously supplied from local water-courses; 
from ground-water; by nrieans of lank^ars and also by dis¬ 
tillation. Travellers who have crossed the Arizona desert by 
rail may remember Sunshine station—indeed well named^ 
where tank cars with water are brought down the line from a 
distance of 50 miles or so. The water flows from the bottom 
of the tanks into a sluiceway, and thence into a laigc under^ 
ground tank from which it is pumped to an elevated tank, 
above the track, for the use of die locomotives. 

The summer heat of continental interiors, and especially of 
the ertreme type of continental climate found In deserts, when 
combined with drought conditions, results in drying up 
buildings and other wooden structures, greatly increastag the 
fire risk* During dry spells even in regions with generally 
fiufBclent rainfall, forests along railroad rights of way are 
often set on fire by sparks from locomotives aud much 
property, in the form of trees and of buildings^ may be de¬ 
stroyed. Droughts, either in winter or summer, but more 
frequent and economically more critical in summer, have 
frequently curtailed operations on electrified railway lines by 
reducing the power available for hydro-electric plants. 

Spring and early summer are the season for tornadoes, and 
railroada that traverse the so-called "tornado belt” of the 
eastern United States are exposed to the excessive and 
irresistible violence of tornado winds, whose velocities may 
occasionally reach 300, 400, perhaps even 500 miles an hour* 
There is no protection against such force, but fortunately 
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tornadoes are relatively rare, are short-lived, and have a very 
narrow path of destruction, Hence the danger that any 
single train will be in the path of a tornado is almost incredibly 
remote. However, seven out of eleven sleepers on one of the 
I'lniitcd transcontinental trains were blown off the track in a 
tornado a do^en or so years ago, Another incident in con¬ 
nection with a tornado occurred in Missouri. A train was 
travelling eastward at a moderate speed when the locomotive 
engioct^r saw a tornado coming up the track behind him, 
f.f,, moving, as such storms do, towards the east. The 
engineer put on full speed, and slowly pulled away from the 
storm which, after a few miles, left the track. 

The whole problem of conserving ties has given rise to 
much investigation. Moisture is obviously the chief agent In 
shortening the life of a wooden tie, and various processes have 
been tried in the effort to overcome the effects of moisture* 
Solutions of aanc creosote and of other chemical compounds, 
f*g., zinc chloride, have been used. Plants for treating ties 
chemically have been built by certain railroad companies. 
In spite of the difficulties and the eipense involved in the use 
of wooden ties, and in their frequent replacement, metal ties 
have been but little used in the United States. 

The growth of weeds along the right of way of earth- 
ballasted roads has sometimes given difficulty in parts of the 
temperate zone, although the problem is much more serious 
in the wet tropics. One of the great transcontinental rail¬ 
roads has used gasolene weed-burners, and the water of Great 
Salt Lake, sprinkled over the road-bed from tank cars, has 
been found to setv'e well as a weed-destroyer. 

Another response of railroad operation to seasonal weather 
is found in the volume of freight carried. The business of 
the railroads is largely seasonal, and depends to no small 
degree on the special character of each season. 1 he time 
when the railroads are overburdened is after the harvest of 
the staple cereal crops. Then, in the' great agricultural 
districts of North America, the immense crops can only with 
difficulty be handled. “Moving the crops” is one of the rail¬ 
roads’ most important functions. 
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Tt is surpnsing that so much thought and ingfjnuity have 
been expended on refrigerating cars carr>dng perishable food 
in hot weather^ and practically no attention has been given 
to the matter of keeping passengers cooj and comfortable. 
The southern transcontinental railroads of the United States^ 
which traverse the hottest and dustiest part of the desert^ 
lose passenger travel in summer because many people prefer 
the more northerly^ usually somewhat cooler and also less 
dusty journey. Partly to offset this tendency, these southern 
roads have* ver>' properly and honestly, made it a special 
point to advertise the natural scenic attractions along their 
routes. It has, however, for year^ seemed to the writer that 
it would have been a wise move for these same railroads to 
paint the cars of one or two of their limited trains white, and 
then to advertise extensively the advantages of travelling in 
cars which reflect much of iht sunshine. Our ordinary 
passenger coaches and sleepers are all painted in dark colors^ 
and are therefore excellent absorbers of solar radiation, as 
anyone knows who has ridden in them in hot summer weather. 
W^hite trains are w-ell known in certain parts of the tropics, 
and are probably most familiar to Americans because of 
their ha^dng been seen in Egypt, whose climate is by no means 
of the typical hot-house*^ character* At one time a ivell 
known Florida express train was painted whitej and became 
known as the “ghost traim”^ The writer brought this matter 
of painting trains white to the attention of one of the officials 
of an important railroad which crosses the Southwest, but 
the idea did not strike that official favorably because of the 
expense of having the repainting done at frequent intervals. 

All that our railroads have thus far done to make summer 
travel more comfortable is to Install electric fans, which do 
not cool the air! With the recent rapid developments In the 
way of producing ‘^artificial weather” In factories, theatres, 
and other buildings, It was inevitable that steps would soon 
be taken to cool our passenger cars in summer. So far as 
the writer knows, but one railroad has as yet actually- installed 
apparatus for “manufacturing” weather in its cars, and that 
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is one of the great eastern roads. On one of the dining cars 
of this company the necessary mechanical devices have been 
installed which provide both dean and cool air. l^ree air is 
admitted, hut It is cleared of its dust, soot and cinders by 
means of a mechanical filtration system, and at the same time 
is brought to a comfortable temperature by passing it over 
coils cooled by an ammonia compressor system. In a test 
made on a regular train the air temperature was reduced 
from 93* to 70" in ao minutes by automatic control. In 
addition, the relative humidity is also controlled, within 
reasonable limits. Naturally, the double windows are tept 
closed, and the doors are opened only when used for entering 
and leaving the car. "Artificial weather” will, without doubt, 
be increasingly used on our trains during the hot season, and 
thus will man once more show his mastery over weather 
conditions, which he finds uncomfortable or harniful. But in 
this case as in others in which man fights weather which he 
dislikes, the mastery, be it more complete or less complete, is 
over limited and confined bodies of air, not over the free air 
outdoors. 

3. Somf CitTtiatic flandieaps in the Tropks, (d) General . — 
One of the rather natural misconceptions of a Uyman Is that 
the climates of the whole tropical zone are in all respects alike. 
This is by no means the case. There are, in reality, three 
logical subdivisions of that zone; the equatorial belt, the 
trade wind belts, and the monsoon belts. In each of these 
there are modifications due to oceanic and to continental 
influences. Further, the effect of altitude is so important 
that another subdivision should be added to include mountain 
climates. All parts of the hot zone are not equally dis* 
agreeable or hostile, so far as occupation and exploitation by 
the white race are concerned. The tropical zone includes 
extended deserts over the continental areas in the latitude of 
the trade winds; immeuse expanses of damp forests and 
jungles and swamp-land in the vicinity of the equator; 
fertile islands, refreshed by cool steady winds from the ocean; 
great grasslands with one season of drought and dust and 
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another $cason of dampness, of rains, and often of floods; 
the monsoon districts, with their climatic control alternately 
that of the wet monsoon and of the dry monsoon; the moun’- 
tains and plateaus with their lower temperatures, and if 
rising high enough, carrying snow the year around^ even on 
the equator* 

In this variety of climates^ railroad construction and 
operation have had to meet widely varying problems; in- 
terestingj novel, tajdng the Ingenuity of the engineering 
profession. Time fails for more than brief reference to a 
few of these climatic handicaps, and to the ways which have 
been used of meeting them. 

In the Tropics as a whole there are certain pnobiems ivith 
which the railroads have to struggle. Most of these are 
similar to those met with in temperate latitudes^ but are 
often greater, and some of the problems are quite different. 
Take, the geological processes and their relation to 

engineering. In the heavy warm tropical rains, often con¬ 
tinuing more or less steadily throughout the year but in many 
latitudes interrupted by a longer or shorter dry season, 
chemical decompoaition and decay are far more active than 
in cooler latitudes. This factor Is of critical Importance In 
laying out and in maintaining roads and road-beds. Further, 
the erosive action of the heaty rains and of running water 
where there is no cold season to bring snow, or to lock up 
the streams by freezing them, presents a very different 
problem from that met with in colder climates- The geo¬ 
logical work of tropical organisms is an additional factor 
which needs consideration. It was pointed out some years 
ago by Warren D. Smith, then connected with the Division 
of Mines in Manila, that handbooks and formula prepared 
by engineers familiar with temperate zone conditions are of 
little use in the Tropics. They may even be dangerous 
guides* 

Where the rainfall is heavy, and the relative humidity is 
high throughoui much, or mo$t, of the year, there the de¬ 
terioration of ties, the destructive effects in the case of all 
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wooden construction, and the rusting of iron are naturally 
most marked. Plence the neccssitj'' of a careful selection of 
the most durable woods, such aa lignum vitae, camphor wood, 
etc., and of their treatment with creosote or some other 
preser\''ative. The expense of such treatment, and of the 
frctjtient renewal of ties and other wooden materials, is one 
of the financial burdens which railroads in the damp and 
rainy Tropics have to bear. In many cases the life of ties, 
etc., has been a matter of but a few months, or of a year or 
so at most. It has been reported that on a certain Central 
American railroad some bridges of Oregon pine became unsafe 
soon after thej' were built; that the life of the ties was less 
than one year, while telegraph poles rotted in six months. 
One of the outstanding difficulties throughout the history of 
railroad construction and operation in the Tropics has been 
with the health of the laborers and employees. Fevers of 
many sorts, cholera, and other diseases have incapacitated 
thousands from work, and have resulted in a high death rate. 
With the progress of modem sanitation; of proper hygiene; 
of various protective methods, medical and otherwise, and of 
hospiuls, this situation has very greatly improved at the 
expense of a great outlay of money. The handicaps resulting 
from actual illness have been combined with those due to 
the heat and moisture. Work must often be suspended 
during the hottest part of the dayi On the Madeira-Alamorc 
Railroad in Bragii night construction was necessary, but 
brought new difficulties because of mosquitoes. On one of 
the African railroads a special system of lighting was devised 
to facilitate night work, A freight car was used as a lighting 
plant with a long arm projecting out over the track from a 
tower built at one end of the car. Two search-lights were 
placed at the end of this arm, and other lights were placed at 
intervals along it. Thus light was shed on the track under 
the arm, and was also projected ahead where the road-bed 
was being prepared. Work is also interrupted by heavy 
raius. All this involves loss of time and additional expense. 
Almost everywhere the problem of securing the most efficient 
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kind of labor ha& been acute. The natives of the inuncdiate 
vicinitv; those from other parts of the country; imported 
labor, from China; India and elsewhere — all have been tried, 
with varying degrees of success or failure. 

To make travel more comfortable in tropical climates 
various methods have been employed. Tanks containing ice 
and fans to keep the air in circulation have been used in 
Egypt, and screens hung at the windows and thoroughly wet 
while the trains are stopping at stations have long been 
familiar in India^ 

(&) The Equatorial Belt of Heavy Rains, —Over the greater 
part of the equatorial belt we find hot, sultry, cloudy w^eather 
with frequent heavy rains more or less continuously through 
the year but with one or two drier seasons when the sun is 
farthest north or south. The superabundant vegetation in 
the dense forests, which cover immense stretches of the 
equatorial lowlands, is highly unfavorable to human occupa¬ 
tion. Work on railroads is always greatly interfered with 
during the heavy rains, if not interrupted altogether. The 
downpours wash the sides of freshly-made cuts* The road¬ 
way is constantly being overgrown. To keep down the 
rapldly-cncreaching vegetation men used to be kept at work 
cutting down tlte w^eeds, underbrush and young trees* One 
of the writer^s memones of the Panama Railroad in 1898 is 
of the gangs of men walking along the right of way, cutting 
down the vegetation W'lth macketes, Tn recent years various 
other methods have been used, such as spraying at intervals 
with a strong chemical poison solution thrown out from tank 
cars* This method has proved le$3 costly and more effective 
than cutting by hand labor. Ties and trestles rot quickly, 
or are destroyed by insects. Special kinds of wood, or even 
metal ties, have been used. Fevers and other diseases 
common in the rainy season of the Tropics have been a serious 
handicap, and floods and land$Iides add to the difficulties. 
The sultry heat is ever-present. 

Curious complications arose in the employment of several 
different castes of laborers during the construction of the 
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Uganda Railway. For each of the four castes among the 
Indian laborers a separate water tank had to be provided. 
If the water in one lank gave out, that particular one bad to 
be sent away^ to be filJed, although the remaining three tanks 
were full. On the Uganda Railway the early use of metal 
cars In order to defy wood-boring insects; the installation of 
deep ventilators protected by wire gauze to keep out mosqui¬ 
toes and other insects, and the use of green window glass to 
give protection against the glare of the sun, are obvious 
illustrations of protective devices. 

(c) The Deserts .—On the deserts of the Tropics, as in 
those of the temperate a definite series of problems 

presented themselves which have called for ingenuity, patience 
and money. These problems are similar to those already 
referred to in the case of temperate deserts: the warping and 
splitting of ties and wocjdwork; the danger of fire and some¬ 
times the need of fire patrols; the discomfort and added 
friction resulting from the dust; the difficulty of providing 
water and fuel; the incessant struggle against blowing sand* 
The aseptic air of the tropical deserts has usually kept down 
the disease and death rates, but on the other hand the 
excessive heat has reduced the working hours and increased 
the construction cost* Lack of fuel means transportation of 
coal, wood, or oil, often from considerable distances* In the 
early days of raUroad cons tract ion across tropical deserts this 
was a very serious handicap, now greatly lessened wdth the 
development of modem means of transportation* There are 
cases on record of the use of a penor local fuel, like sheep or 
llama dung. All lumber must be brought from rainier 
climates. 

Along the margins of these deserts, as in the temperate 
^oue deserts, occasional cloud-bursts and floods occur which 
sweep away bridges and tracks; cover low-tjdng districts with 
water, and may interrupt operations if the tracks are laid 
directly on the surface. The question of saving time and 
money by laying the tracks directly on the surface, and thus 
risking overflows at certain critical points, or of building more 
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expensive bridges, viaducts, embankments, and culverts is 
one for the engineers to settle. It Is not alwajns an easy one, 
and the answer involves a study of the rainfall and flood con¬ 
ditions over as long a period as possible. R. M, Brown has 
reported that “the Sind authorities in 1&61 were willing to 
foster the belief that in regions like Sind, where rainfaU is so 
uncertain, of such short duration and at the same time so 
hea\'y, the safest and most economical way of crossing a 
flat plain is to lower the track to the surface and allow the 
water to flow over the wcll-bailasted bed at will. The 
annoyance of a subaqueous road-bed was endured five years,*’ 
{d) The Grasslands .—Between the equatorial forest belt on 
the one side and the trade wind deserts on the other there is 
a transition zone of generally moderate or light rainfall. 
Here the forests are replaced by an intermediate belt of more 
or less open, grassy country, often with scattered tree growth, 
known as the savannas. Here the complete yearly cycle 
brings a rainy season in the high-sun months and a dry season 
in the low-sun months. The length of these seasons, and the 
amount of rainfall in the wet season, depend on the latitude, 
but are also controlled by distance from the ocean, to¬ 
pography, and other minor factors. Savannas are found very 
typically developed in Africa and in South America, both 
north and south of the equator. In Africa they include the 
Sudan; in South America, the llanos of Venezuela and the 
campos of Hrazil. Australia provides the “downs.” During 
the dry season, the problems of the railroads are similar to 
those met with in the adjoining deserts. In the rains, on 
the other hand, the problems are similar to those in the regions 
of hea^TT tropical rains near the equator. As the sun moves 
north and south, and the seasons change, so the railroads' 
problems change. In some respects, therefore, the marginal 
regions of the savannas offer more climate obstacles in rail¬ 
roading than do the equatonal forests and the deserts. The 
advantage in the savannas is that the duration of each type 
of problem is shorter. In the monsoon districts, with their 
single rainy and single dry season, travel and transportation 
depend closely upon the season. 
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(/) Tropical Moujitains .—Mountains are found in all parts 
of the Tropics; in the deserts, the grass-lands, the equatorial 
forest belt- They naturally have heavier rainfall than the 
lowlands, and therefore present special difficulties in the way 
of floods and landslides* Mountains in the arid regions of 
the Tropics, as in the higher latitudes, are especiaJly subject 
to the cloud-burst type of rain, however much such a phe¬ 
nomenon may sectn out of place in such a climate. Bridges 
and embanlcmeuts and road-bed must be constructed with 
this fact in mind. In many tropical mountain areas land¬ 
slides have been a serious and continuing handicap in the 
rainy season., as, e,g., in the Himalayas, in northern Venezuela, 
the Cordillera of South America, and eJsewhere. In the higher 
passes over certain mountains diurnal winds are encountered 
of such velocity that travel may become dangerous. In the 
South iVmerican Cordillera, railroads have been built up to 
greater altitudes than elsewhere. And there mountain 
siclcness^* proved a serious handicap, incapacitating the 
laborers and greatly curtailing their hours of work and their 
efficiency. In the case of the famous Oroya Railroad in 
Peru (maiimum elevation above sea-level, 15,665 feetj, a road 
concerning which the writer has personal knowledge, efforts 
were made to select engineers and laborers who were more or 
less immune to the effects of the diminished oiygen pressure 
at great altitudes* The employees of the Oroya arc given 
time off to be spent at low levels, for the purpose of recupera¬ 
tion. On a trip made by the writer over the Oroya Railroad, 
from Lima to Oroya (1898), practically every passenger on 
the train was ill. Even the conductor, a Scandinavian- 
American, who was making his first trip in three months, 
suffered from nausea and weakness. 

The Sao Paulo Railway, between Santos and SHo Paulo, 
in Brazil, furnishes a wonderful illustration of the engineering 
difficulties in the case of heavy rainfalls on the slopes of 
tropical mountains, although this locality Is just on the 
southern Tropic and the handicaps resulting from very dense 
vegetation are not present. This Journey, first made by the 
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present writer in igo 3 , takes the traveller hy an inclined 
plane cable road from sea level to an altitude of a little less 
than 3000 feet in a horizontal distance of about five miles 
across the Serra do Mar. The rainfall on the seaward slopes 
of the Serra is very heavy, well exceeding loo inches a year. 
The engineers of the Sao Paulo Railway have an incessant 
struggle to keep the road in repair. The trip from Santos to 
Sao Paulo is well worth taking as an illustration of marvellous 
engineering work, in the fate of heavy odds* The whole face 
of the mountain is in places walled up with brick and masonry, 
and brick or concrete drainage ditches and canals have been 
built up and down and across the slope In all directions. One 
of the engineers of the road made the statement that his own 
ambition, and that of his colleagues, was to know what 
becomes of everv^ drop of water that falls on the seaward 
slopes of those mountains! An old railroad line, the one first 
constructed and then replaced by the newer one at a better 
grade, was kept open and ready for use in emergencies^ in 
case the newer line was washed out. 

-Addendum .—On re-reading the foregoing pages the writer 
is very conscious of the Incompleteness of his treatment of a 
very Interesting, and, as it seems to him^ an important line of 
investigation. Inadequate as the presentation is, and few 
and scattering as are the illustrailom cited, this paper will 
have seni"ed its purpose If It creates an interest in the problems 
here referred to, and especially if it should stimulate someone 
else to undertake a thorough investigation of the whole 
question of the railroads' struggle against the weather^ here 
only superficially outlined. 


diffusion processes in non-living and 

LIVING SYSTEMS 
Bj M. H. JACOBS 
{S^ad F/hrsary 6, Jfljl) 

Of all the phenomena dealt with by the physiologist there 
is none more universal in its occurrence or more fundamental 
in its importance than diffusion. Every cell, in every or¬ 
ganism, during every moment of its life. Is dependent upon 
diffusion for its continued esisteuce. By diffusion it receives 
needed materials from its environment; by diffusion it dis¬ 
tributes these materials within its own boundaries; by dif¬ 
fusion it eliminates useless and harmful substances produced 
by its own activities. ■ Without this process life is inconceiv¬ 
able. 

Now, physically considered, diffusion has certain char¬ 
acteristics that seem out of keeping with such a complicated, 
well-ordered and adaptive mechanism as a living organism. 
In the first place, it is essentially a phenomenon of chance. 
Suppose, for example, a molecule of oxygen Is brought within 
a millimeter of a living cell and started towards it wnth tlie 
velocity of a riffe bullet, which is, for it, an entirely usual 
velocity. How long will it take to reach tlie cell f Xobody can 
say. It may do so in a fraction of a second; it may fail to do 
so in a year. Daring every second of its travels it will col¬ 
lide with some billions of other molecules. Every time it 
does so its velocity and direction of movement will suffer a 
change. The path which it will follow, though determined by 
physical laws, is utterly beyond the powers of human pre¬ 
diction. It forms perhaps the best example we know of the 
operation of the laws of pure chance.” 

It is true that what is highly uncertain for a single molecule 
becomes increasingly certain as the number of moiecules is 
increased. Where an enormously large number is involved, 
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as in any ordinary diffusion process, the problem becomes a 
statistical one and, as such, can be dealt with with a very 
high degree of certainty. But even here the Influence of 
chance is still seen In the slowness of diffusion in any given 
direction in comparison with the actual rate of movement of 
the diffusing molecule, bor example, suppose a million sugar 
molecules are started at the bottom of a cylinder filled with 
water. By an application of the Jaws of probability and with 
a knowledge of certain experimentally determined facts 
concerning the behavior of the diffusing substance, we may 
calculate with considerable accuracy what the distribution 
of the molecules will be at the end of, say, an hour. It will 
be something like this; 

VcrtlioiT itlfltmctt frara NumlKT nf 

tJie butt*ft: of tbt vrjsee'] moIetmlM 

1^1 miH^^er -. . 456.390 

l-i nail] Lcrtctrim«j 

j-3 miUimebera-- --, 155*600 

j-4 mJlSime ttn ... ^ S3,1 “5 

4-5 minirncl^fN._ 12 , 64 ^ 

nim««eTcra_. ..3.1OT 

6-7 ^ .^ 

O^'cr 7 mittlmctcjT. 20 

Tout, , i^ooo,ODQ 

OuTiTig the hour while this arrangemcsit is being estab- 

Ushed, each molecule will have travelled an actual distance of 
perhaps several hundred miles, but because of the erratic 
nature of their paths a large proportion—fif. almost half of 
the total number will have progressed less than r millimeter in 
a forward direetion. Only zo in a million will have gone as 
much as 7 millimeters. The average distance of all of the 
molecules from the bottom of the vessel after each of them 
has made a journey of some hundreds of miles will be just a 
little over 1.3 millimeters. This appears to be a very inef¬ 
ficient method of transportation. But the inefficiency be¬ 
comes enormously greater as the distance is increased." To 
diffuse an average distance of 1.3 cm. instead of 1,3 tnm. 
would require not 10 hours but loo houm, the time increasing 
as the square of the distance. To travel, on an average a 
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fonvard distance of 1.3 meters^ which is somethiTig less iha.13 
the length of the human body, would require approximately 
iTQ years; to travel the length of a whale or 13 meters would 
require 11,000 years. 

In view of the great alowneas of transportation by dif¬ 
fusion where any considerable distances are involved, it inay 
seem surprising that the method has been so extensively used 
by organisms* It should be remembered^ however^ that as 
the distances are shortened the inefficiency of the process falls 
off at a very rapid rate. Indeed, the rapidity of diffusion 
processes where distances are small U as startling as its 
slowness when the distances are large* The square-of-the- 
distance law works both ways. For example^ if an hour U 
required for an average ptogtess of 1.3 miilimeterSj the length 
of a very small insect, the time required to transport the same 
amount of material 1.3 microns, the order of magnitude of 
the diameter of many bacterial cells, would be 1/300 second. 
For a distance one-tenth as great, which probably exceeds 
the thickness of the plasma membrane, through which dif¬ 
fusing molecule must pass to enter living cells, the time would 
be 1/30,000 second. 

Diffusion is therefore either a very slow- or a very rapid 
process, according to the Mray it is looked atn V\liere the 
distances are sufficiently small it is much faster than trans¬ 
portation by convection, as, for example, by the blood stream* 
W ithin the body of any organism like man there is a general 
and very interesting engineering problem, namelys how' to 
combine the processes of convection and diffusion In such a 
way as to obtain the maximum advantages from each. If 
time permitted, striking illustrations could be given of the 
successful way in which this problem has been met irip for 
example, the spacing of the capillaries, the peculiar shape of 
the red blood corpuscle, etc. 

The second point about diffusion that seems at variance 
with the fundamental characteristics of life Is that it is es¬ 
sentially a process of dispersion and disorganization, w-hereas 
life depends upon the opposite tendencies of collection and 
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organization. Indeed, in a sense, diffusion is the greatest 
enemv of living matter. It is only by holding it in check that 
living cells may for a time exist; ultimately, in the case of 
every organism there comes a time when the forces of diffusion 
triumph and its materials are hopelessly and irrevocably 
dispersed. 

Many examples might be given to show the way in which 
diffusion processes are temporarily held in check by organized 
matter; I shall mention one having to do with a type of cell in 
which I have been especially Interested for some years, namely, 
the mammalian red blood corpuscle or erythrocyte. The 
eiythrocyte floats in a medium, the plasma, whose chemical 
composition is much the same in all species of mammals. 
The composition of the cell itself, however, varies in a very 
interesting way from species to species. This is indicated by 
the analyses of Abderhaiden ‘ which show- that while the 
corpuscles of all of the forms examined contain less sodium 
than the surrounding plasma—those of some species indeed 
containing almost none—the concentration of potassium on 
the other hand is nearly always much greater In the cells 
than In the surrounding medium, that in the rabbit being 
approximately twenty times as great. There seems to be 
the best of evidence, both osmotic and electrical, that these 
differences are not due to any chemical combination of the 
potassium and sodium with indtffusible substances; both 
appear to exist as simple ions whose diffusion is prevented in 
some other way. Under certain conditions, as Kerr- has 
recently shown, sodium may diffuse inward and potassium 
outward in a way that would, if long enough continued, 
everywhere equalize their concentrations. Usually, however, 
this process cannot occur until the death of the cell. 

Now the mere prevention of diffusion is not in itself 
remarkable; what is really surprising is that such differences 
can be set up in the first place. For potassium to collect in a 
cell, as it does here and in several other known instances, it 

' AbJirfialiltti. E. Ztiisc-ht. /. phyjiai. Chrm, jj, 6s-n j, 189B. 

• Krrr, S, E. J^urn. Bisi, CkfJK, S5, 47-£i4, 1919, 
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IS necessary for it to diffuse up-hill, as it werep agaiust a 
concentration gradient. This seems to be opposed to the 
physical laws of diffusion* 

The collection of potassium against a very high concentra^' 
tion gradient sometimes occurs throughout the entire life of a 
growing cell, as In the case of the marine alga, Falonia,^ This 
plant consists of a single huge cell which may contain wSthia 
it several cc* of cell sap. The concentration of potassium in 
the sap is usually approximately 40 times as great as in the 
surrounding sea water and it can be shown that it exists in a 
freely diffusible form. Nevertheless, not only does the 
potassium not leave the cell but it continues to enter it as 
long as growth occurs. Only with the death or injury of the 
organism does diiTuaion take place in what appears to be the 
proper direction. 

How are such apparent contradictions of physical laws to 
be explained? The possibility has at least been considered by 
persons of the highest scientific standing that the Second Law 
of ThermodynamieSj in its usual form at least, may not apply 
to living cells but that such cells may be able in some way to 
exert an element of choice in the manner postulated for 
Maxwell’s demon. As a matter of fact, we have no conclusive 
evidence either for or against such a view. For all we know 
living cells may fail to obey the law in question. Bui we are 
not forced to make such an assumption !n the case of the 
accumulation of potaasium or in that of several other ap¬ 
parently pu^xling phenomena which I shall mention this 
dveningH It turns out that the properties of certain fairly 
simple membranes are sufficient to account for these and 
most of the other known facts concerning the diffusion of 
dissolved substances into living cells. Let us therefore turn 
our attention to such membranes. 

TTie view that the intake of substances into the cell h 
regulated by a plasma membrane of some sort at its surface 
rather than by the properties of the protoplasm of the cell 
as a whole is a fairly old one which from time to time down 

^ OsijerbtHaL, W. J, V. /eum. 5, 225-130, 1321. 
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to the present has been disputed. It may be Avelh there- 
fore^ to mention a most convincing piece of evidence, m 
furnishing which I haJ ver}" modest sharCj in support of the 
membrane theory. 

Some years ago I observed * that if a starfish egg, stained 
lightly with neutral red to serve as an indicator of Its Internal 
reaction, be removed from alkaline sea water of pH 8.1 and 
be placed in an acid solution of ammonium chloride of perhaps 
pH 6.0, the internal reaction instead of changing in the same 
direction as that of the surrounding solution changes En the 
opposite direction, the neutral red becoming distinctly orange 
in color* At first sight this is rather a surprising result, 
though It IS, as a matter of fact, very easily ejcpiained. If 
now^ the cell be removed to a slightly alkaline bicarbonate 
buffer system of, let us say, pH 7,4, the internal reaction 
again changes^ but, as before, in the opposite direction from 
that of the surrounding medium, the neutral red assuming the 
bright pink color characteristic of acidity. If, on the other 
hand, instead of living cells dead cells be used, the changes In 
reaction are in each case those which might more naturally 
have been expected, namely, in the same direction as that of 
the surrounding medium. 

At first sight it might seem that we have here an example 
of the ability of a living cell to reverse the normal direction of 
diffusion processes. As a matter of fact, the explanation turns 
out to be a far simpler one. In the case of the ammonium 
chloride solution there are present in addition to the dis¬ 
sociated salt certain amounts of hydrochloric acid and am¬ 
monia resulting from hydrolysis of the salt. The hydro- 
chloric acid is dissociated and gives the solution Its acid reac¬ 
tion; the ammonia is largely undissociated. Of the various 
substances present, only the undissociated ammonia can 
penetrate tlie living celt at all readily; it is this that causes 
a change In the alk^aline dlrecrion. Similarly, in the atkaline 
bicarbonate mixture there are present considerable amounts of 
free CO:f which alone can enter the celL It 15 ttiis which 

^ JaCQhfi, XL H. /uiifit. Gi'n. Pk^nnL iSi-iSa, jgn. 
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gives rise to the incrtased intracellular acidity. There is 
therefore no contradiction here of the law of diffusion in the 
living cellj it is merely a question of the prevention by it of the 
diffusion of some things which are able to enter dead cells. 
Exactly the same results can be produced by an artificial 
model of the cell in which the substances which enter must 
first pass through a layer of xylene.* Since ammonia and 
CQ: dissolve in the xylene and tlie other substances do not, 
we are able with an extremely simple non-living system to 
secure essentially the same results a^ with living cells. 

The question now arises: Are the substances which in tlie 
cell perhaps correspond to the xylene in the model di$tr[buted 
throughout the entire protoplasm or are they localised at its 
surface In a membrane of some sort? In talking the question 
over with Pnifcssor Robert Chamber$, whose microdissection 
and microinjection methods have done so much to clear up 
disputed questions of cell physiology, it seemed that a direct 
answer could be furnished by the use of micrurgical technique. 
It was my good fortune to be permitted to obser\"e through a 
demonstration ocular attached to Dr. Chambers' microscope 
the experiments by means of w'hich he settled this question 
most conclusively and drantatically. 

The experiments were as followsp^ Eggs were first stained 
and placed for a few moments in the ammonium chloride 
mixiure until the color of the intracellular indicator had 
changed visibly in the alkaline directioUp Some of the same 
ammonium chloride solution was then injected into an in¬ 
dividual egg- Immediately the indicator assumed its acid 
color at the point of Injection and^ what is more important, 
there was a rapid spread of the acid condition In all directions 
from the point of injection iwhich did not cease until the 
boundary of the egg had been reached. The last region of the 
egg ifi which the change from alkaiinity to acidity occurred was 
therefore that which from the beginning of the experiment had 
been almost in contact with the sotnlion in question. ExperE- 
ments with the carbon-dioxide-bicarbonate buffer system 

*Chinibcitf, IL PhyiioL 
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gave results which were entirely the same in principle except 
that the conditions of acidit}' and alkatinity were the reverse 
of those just described. 

From these and several other lines of evidence, it seems 
that the existence of cellular membranes capable of regulating 
the intake of diffusing substances can be considered to be well 
established. The nest matter of Importance is to gain 
further knowledge of the properties of such membranes. My 
own work in recent years has been chiefly in this field. Un- 
fortunately^ microscopic methods are here of little assistance. 
The membranes in question are frequently so ddicate that 
they cannot with certainty be seen. On the other hand, some 
visible membranes at cell surfaces may turn out to have little 
physiological irnportance in regulating the intake of substances 
by the cell* 

An interesting case of the latter sort was discovered and 
investigated a few years ago by one of my students* Mr. E. J. 
Nadler,® He worked with a unicellular organism, Bkpkar^ 
iVwa, which has a peculiar pinkish color localized in an outer 
layer or pellicle. The animal can without any apparent 
injury be induced to shed this pclticlej which is normally 
an apparently inseparable part of itg anatomy, by treatment 
with certain concentrations of strychnine and a number of 
other substances. After tlie loss of the pellicle a new one ia 
ultimately regenerated, but, in the meantime, the permeability 
of the animal to dissolved substances does not appear to have 
been noticeably changed. In other ivords, the outermost 
visible membrane is here not the physiological plasma mem¬ 
brane which regulates the intake of substances from the 
surroundings of the animah The membrane of real impor¬ 
tance must lie deeper. 

The most successful method for investigating the proper¬ 
ties of cell membranes is the physiological method of com¬ 
paring the rates of entrance of a variety of different chemical 
substances into cells and then determining ivhat physical and 
chemical characteristics are shared by the substances which 

■Nidicr, E. J, Bitd. Bull. §6, 1919. 
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enter rapidly, by those which enter at an intermediate rate, 
and by those which enter with difficulty or not at alh From 
data of this sort more or less plausible deductions may be 
made concerning the nature of the plasma membrane. The 
first extensive studies of this sort were made by Overton ’ 
about 35 years ago on plant cells, Overton’s main results 
as far as they went have been confirmed for many other types 
of material, but in recent years a number of new facts of 
considerable interest have been added to them. 

My own wort has been cbTefly on the aiammalian ery- 
ihrocyte w hich in many respects is a very convenient type of 
cell to use for studies on cell permeability. One of its greatest 
advantages is that the re$ults obtained with it arc frequently 
visible to the naked eye* When placed in water, or a suffi- 
ciendy hypotonic solution of any dissolved substance^ the 
er) throcytea in a drop of blood swell and give up their hemo¬ 
globin to the surrounding medium and the ortgiiially turbid 
suspension becoines transparent. If they are placed in a 
solution of a penetrating substance not sufficiently dilute in 
itself to cause hemolysis, the same changes will occur at a 
rate which depends on the rate of penetration of the dissolved 
substance- The limes of hemolysis in a scries of solutions of 
different substances of the same concentration may, wnth 
certain limitations which need not here be discussed, be used 
as a measure of their rates of penetration- 

Using this simple method, let us compare for the corpuscles 
of the 0 £ the rates of penetration of three chemically related 
substances,—glycerol, monoacetin and diacetin, all at a 
concentration osmotically equivalent to that of bloodK It will 
be obsert^ed that of the three substances diacetin enters 
most rapidly, producing hemolysis in 5 ^ seconds. !Mono- 

acetin requires perhaps 40 or 45 seconds w hile the correspond¬ 
ing lime for giycerol is about 45 minutes. It is evident that 
the order of penetration is exactly the reverse of that of the 
molecular weights of the substances and of their rates of 
diffusion in water. It is also the reverse of that wnth which 

E- i^* Saturjornh. (rfJ* Zutkk +0, i5S-3ai+ J&yS- 
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they diffuse through certain artificial water soaked membranes 
studied by Collaader.^ It is, however, the same as that of 
their solubility in many fatty materials and fat solvents such 
as ether or sylene. The same result may be obtained with 
other similar groups of compounds and is a good illustration 
of the generalization of Overton that cell permeability and 
lipoid solubility frequently go hand in hand. 

That the living cell behaves as though it were surrounded 
by a lipoid film of some sort is also indicated by the peculiar 
changes of reaction, already described, which occur in solu’ 
tions of ammonium salts and in bicarbonate buffer systems 
and which can be imitated by an artificial cell in which a. 
layer of sylene is the selective agent. On the other hand, 
there is much to show that tlie plasma membrane is more than 
a mere film of lipoids, la the first place, water, one of the 
most freely penetrating of all substances, is insoluble or only 
slightly soluble in most of the lipoids and lipoid solvents. In 
the second place, there are other substances of low molecular 
weight which in spite of very feeble Upoid solubility enter cells 
with case. In these cases the size of the molecule appears to 
be the determining factor. 

The importance of molecular size in cell penetration may 
be illustrated by another simple experiment, this time with rat 
blood, with the three closely related compounds, ethylene 
glycol, glycerol, and erythritol. None of these compounds is 
of the type that is at ail freely lipoid-soluble; they do, how¬ 
ever, form an excellently graded series with respect to molec¬ 
ular weight and molecular size. The reason for choosing 
rat blood rather than ox blood is that with the latter penetra¬ 
tion Is too slow for an experiment of this sort; it is also of 
interest to be able to make a comparison of the penetration 
rate of glycerol with the bloods of two different species. 

The result of this experiment is to show that with ethylene 
glycol a sufficient amount enters the cells to produce hemolysis 
in perhaps 6 or 7 seconds; with glycerol the time Is possibly 
20 seconds, while with erj'thritol several hours are usually 

•ColUndEr, R, Sotut. ScifBl. Fntfiitl. CQUimeiuiu, il, 6, 1-48, lyifi. 
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required. For tlie ox the times are of the order of magnitude 
of 30 seconds for ethylene 45 minutes for glyceroL and 

an indefinitely long time for ery thntoK Since it seems likely 
in cases such as these and in a number of others which might 
be menttoncd that Avhere lipoid solubility is low the factor of 
most tmponance is. the size of the molecule; we may summarize 
our knowledge of the permeability of the erythrocyte very 
briefly as follows: // moUc'ulrj sujici^nily small tk^v 
ffiUr cdl r^gardUsX c/ their solubiliiy; if they are 

jii_^ciently lipoid soltible they will enter the cell regardless of their 
she* 

Two questions arise in coanectloQ with the factor of 
molecular sl^c. The first ht What property of the membrane 
determines that small molecules shall be admitted and large 
ones kept out; and the second is how small must a molecule be 
in order to be sure of securing admittance? With regard to 
the first question, the most plausible explanation is that the 
membrane has a porous structure of some sort, the size of the 
pores determining the size of the molecules that can entej. 
That this is not an un reason able hypothesis is indicated by 
the fact that vre know of several artificial membranes of 
exactly this type—for example, the ordinary water-soaked 
collodion membrane so much used in dialy$is experiments. 

The second question i$ more difficult to answer since a 
great deal depends on the material used. Even for a single 
type of cell, such as the er}"throcyte^ there are pronounced 
specific differences. I have recently been interested in 
studying such specific differences in the case of a number of 
selected compounds of which I shall here refer to ethylene 
glycol, glycerol and erythritol. It turns out that the dif¬ 
ferences between the erj'throcytes in this purely physiological 
character are far more striking than any that can be seen with 
the microscope. Morphologically, indeed, the erythrocytes 
of different mammals are alTnost indistinguishable, the only 
visible differences in most cases being those of size; and these 
are frequently difficult or Imposalhle to detect. The dif¬ 
ferences in permeability, however, prove to be 50 great and so 
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constant that by means of them alone it is possible to dis¬ 
tinguish any one of die lo or iz kinds of blood which have 
been studied from all of the others. Consider, for esample, 
the difference already mentioned between the blood of the os 
and that of the rat with respect to permeability to glycerol, 
the time for hemolysis in the former, under exactly the same 
conditions, being possibly 150 times as great as in the latter. 
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Further facts of the same sort are presented In Table ]. 
In it the columns, S, E and G show the times required for 
hemolysis in a strongly hypotonic salt solution and in the same 
solution containing 0.3 M ethylene glycol and 0.3 M glycerol, 
respectively. In the following two columns an attempt has 
been made to apply a rough correction for certain other prop¬ 
erties of the corpuscles in order to obtain a fairer comparison 
than would be possible from the time of hemolysis alone. 

h is interesting in connection with the figures for glycerol 
to note certain evidences of zoological relationship. For 
example, all the rodents studied, namely, the rat, mouse, 
rabbit and guinea pig, are similar in their very great per¬ 
meability. The closely related sheep and ox, on the other 
hand, fail together at the other end of the series. It will be 
of interest when it is possible to obtain blood Irora one of the 
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higher apes to determine whether it will show a similaritj^ in 
this character to that of man. I predict that it wilJ. 

With regard to erythritoh its penetration is so alow in 
nearly all cases that secondary changes in the erythrocytes 
probably have time to occur before hemolysis takes place. 
The exact times of hemolysisj therefore, do not mean a great 
deal. In ilie case of the mouse and the rat, however, penetra¬ 
tion is fairly rapid—indeed, for the mouse it is more rapid than 
that of glycerol with most of the other species studied* By 
this character alone the blood of the mouse can immediately 
be distinguished from that of any of the other species listed. 

How is it possible for the corpuscles of the mouse to have 
a higher degree of permeability than those of the rat to the 
large erythrEtol molecule without at the same time showing a 
higher degree of permeability to the smaller glycerol molecule? 
Arc $uch facts compatible with a pore theory? The answer to 
this question depends upon one consideration: are the pores 
all of the same size? If $0^ the facts are incompatible with 
the theory- If, however, the pores are of different sizes the 
theory need not necessarily be abandoned. For example, if 
the erythrocyte of the mouse had a number of large pores and 
not very many small ones, while that of the rat had fewer 
laige pores but many more somewhat smaller ones, the known 
facts concerning these two substances could be accounted for. 

This is, of course, purely a hypothetical picture. It is 
not even certain that these substances enter primarily by 
means of pcreuS, though there is considerabJe evidence that 
this is the case, w^hkh must be omitted for lack of time. In 
any event, it is evident that studies of this sort, which are still 
in their infancy, suggest a method for throwing light upon 
the interesting question of the finer ukra-microscopic structure 
of the plasma membrane. 

The behavior of the erythrocyte so far described would 
seem to demand a combitiatiou of penetration by solution 
and penetration by way of pores. It is not impossible to 
construct artifidaliy a model showing penetration by both 
of these methods. For example, one of my students, Miss 
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Buissetj lias obtained evidence, as yet unpublishedp that the 
ammonium salts of the lower saturated fatty acids penetrate 
moist collodion membranes by way of pores and dried col¬ 
lodion membranes by solution in the substance of the mem¬ 
brane. It b easy to convert a dried collodion membrane into 
one of the moist type by soaking it in alcohol of some desired 
strength and then transferring it to waler^ By this treatment 
pores appear to be formed In it. If now there were merely 
placed here and there on a dried collodion membrane drops of 
alcohol and the membrane vrere then soaked in water, it 
would now combine regions permitting one type of permea¬ 
bility with those permitting the other type. The cell mem¬ 
brane is undoubtedly more complex than such a crude model 
would be—for one thing, it seems to contain both proteins 
and lipoids—but at any rate there are no theoretical difficul¬ 
ties in postulating a combination of the two types of per¬ 
meability in a single membrane. 

We come now to a very important set of facts having to do 
with, the behavior of electrolj'tes in the presence of cell mem¬ 
branes. Incidentally, these facts, as far as the erythrocyte Is 
concerned, greati)^ strengthen the pore ihcory: 

For many years It has been known that anions such as 
Cr, HCO^'j NOi', etc. readily enter and leave eiy'throcytes^ 
while cations such as Na\ K\ and Ca'* do not. Since It h 
essential that an ekctncal balance of anions and cations shall 
be preser\"cd inside and outside of the cell and since It is 
impossible for cations to accompany anions in their mo^'^ements 
across the membrane^ the only possibility is for one kind of 
anion from inside to be exchanged for another kind of anion 
from outside. Thus, in the normal respiratory cycle In the 
human body, tliere is known to be a shift of in exchange for 
the Cl" ions entering the erythrocytes in the tissues 
and leaving them in the lungs. This shift is governed 
by the Donnan law for such systems^ according to which 

[Cl] C'fdC'Og X CHC0,L«j,. 

This shift of anions has certain very important consequences 
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in connection with the presen ation of a constant blood reac¬ 
tion. 

My own contribution to this part of the field has been a 
^’ery modest one, being confined merely to the removal of the 
one apparent exception to the statement that the membrane 
of the erythrocytes is permeable to anions and impermeable 
to cations. It had been known for many years that the ery- 
thr^yte, unlike most other cells, Is permeable to highly dis¬ 
sociated ammonium salts such as the chloride and the nitrate 
and it was very generally believed that In this case the am¬ 
monium ion was exceptional in being able to enter the cell. 
I pointed out * that it is not only not at all necessary to postu¬ 
late a permeability of the cell to this particular cation but that 
the known facts can be much better explained by a scheme 
involving the entrance into the cell of undissociated ammonia 
followed by an exchange of OH' ions from inside the cell for 
Cl' etc_ from outside. 

We have, therefore, in the erythrocyte a cell which under 
normal conditions appears to be permeable to anions and 
w'ithout exception impermeable to cations. How is this 
differential permeability to be explained? The solubility 
theory does not seem plausible. We know of no solvent 
which dissolves anions and not cations. On the other hand, 
it has been shown by Xfichaelis and his co-w'orkers that cer¬ 
tain artifical membranes, such as those of dried collodion, etc, 
are permeable to one kind of ions, cations, and not at all, or 
to a less extent, permeable to anions according to the character 
of the pores. 

It is true that most artificial membranes are permeable 
to cations rather than to anions, while the erythrocj’le is 
permeable to anions rather than to cations, but this distinction 
is not an important one. In the first place, Hober and Hoff¬ 
mann have recently succeeded, by adding certain dyes to 
their collodion, in making membranes which are permeable 

* Jicobs, M- H. Tht Il-artsiy Ltiturft. Scrirs ja, J46-164, 191?. 

“Hilbcr, R. and Hoffmann, F. Jrtk, f* d. Physiol, ijo, 538—564, 
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ifi cations rather thrtn to anions or even mosaics of the two 
sorts. In the second place, Mond has show'n that at suffi¬ 
ciently alkaline reactions the permeability of the erythrocyte 
to the two kinds of ions may be reversed. We may say, 
therefore, that the permeability of this cell to electrolytes is 
in very satisfactory agreement with the pore theory. 

The crj'throcjTie is a cell which is very highly specialized 
in one particular direction. Its ready permeability to anions 
being associated with a special physiological function and 
apparently not being shared by most other cells. In fact, 
such evidence as there is seems to indicate that most cells, 
like the majority of artificial membranes, are more permeable 
to cations than to anions. 

The evidence for this statement is chiefly of an electrical 
nature and is based on a method used extensively by Ali- 
chaelisand his co-workers in their studies on collodion 
membranes. It is applicable even when the permeability 
is too slight to be studied by chemical means, hs principle 
is, briefly, as follows. If a membrane be permeable to cations 
and not to anions, then even though the cations arc unable 
to leave the membrane because of the attractive forces of the 
anions with which they are paired, their tendency to do so 
will give an electrical potential difference between the two 
sides of the membrane, the more dilute solution being positive 
to the more concentrated one. If, on the other hand, the 
membrane be permeable to anions and not to cations, then 
the more dilute solution will be electrically negative. Fur¬ 
thermore, the valence and the mobility of the ions to which 
a membrane is permeable have a great effect upon the ob- 
senmd potential differences; the valence and mobility of ions 
to which it is impermeable have little effect. By measure¬ 
ments of potential differences with variations in the elec¬ 
trolyte used and in its concentration on the two sides of the 
membrane, the properties of the membrane may be very 
satisfactorily Investigated. 

“ .Mond, R, Artk.f. i^t. J'fiyjiat. 117, 6i8-6^q, (917. 
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Studies of this sort with sheets of cells such as the skin of 
the frog and the wall of the stomach have been made by 
several workers and as far as they go they seem to indicate a 
greater permeability to cations than to anions. An interest¬ 
ing study of this sort was made a few years ago on the egg 
of the fi$hj fundului^ by one of my studentSj Miss Margaret 
Sumwalt.^^ This study had its origin in an attempt to furnish 
an explanation of certain results obtained with this material 
by Loeb and Cattell In 1916 and not at that time satis¬ 
factorily explained. The observation was that if eggs of 
Fundulus containing developing embr>''os are placed in solu¬ 
tions of potassium chloride, potassium enters them and 
paralyzes the hearts of the embrj'os. If they are then re¬ 
moved to distilled water or to solutions of non-electrolytes, 
the potassium fails to escape; if, however, they are placed m 
electrolyte solutions, the potaaslnm promptly diffuses out¬ 
ward and the heart resumes its beat. 

After the appearance a few years ago of the work of 
Mlchaelis, it seemed to us that if the membrane of the 
Fundvliij egg should prove to be permeable to cations and not 
to anions, the observed facts could readily be e:xplained. 
Under these conditions, potassium would leave the cell only 
if it could be exchanged for another cation; it could not other¬ 
wise, in the ionic form, diffuse away from its partner, chlorine. 
By a rather difficult technique involving the introduction of 
microelectrodes into single eggs of Fundtilus and therefore 
requiring much care and patience Aliss Sumcalt was able to 
show in a very satisfactory way that the permeability of the 
outer membrane of this egg is, in fact, that demanded by the 
theory. 

If now cells, in general, because of a porous membrane of 
some sort are more permeable to cations than to anions, then 
it becomes possible to explain in a veiy' simple way the other¬ 
wise puzzling accumulation of potassium already mentioned, 
which at first sight appears to defy the laws of diffusion. 

^ Loebj J. and Catcrll, AIcK. /qiltw. BioL Chrm. 13* +1-66, 
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The credit for this explanation should, I think, go to a German 
worker, better,i* though easentialJj- the same idea occurred 
to a number of persons at about the same time. Its principle 
can be made clear by a simple analogy. 

It is, of course, Just as fundamental a law of nature for 
water to flow down JiiJI as for dissolv^ed substances to pass 
from a region higher to one of lower concentration. But it is 
by no means impossible to make water run up hill. It is done 
every day in thousands of places in the world by hydraulic 
rams. No laws of nature are contradicted by this arrange¬ 
ment; a small quantity of water is merely forced up hill at 
the expense of a considerably greater amount which flows 
down hill. The total flow is always in the right direction. 

Similarly, in diffusion proce.sses it is theorctkally possible 
to use a downward flow, so to speak, of one ion to produce an 
upward flow of another. Now, in at least most living cells 
there is maintamcd a constant gradient from within outward 
of a certain kind of ion, the hydrogen ion. These ions are 
continually appearing in the cell from such products of metab¬ 
olism as carbonic and lactic acids, etc., and even though the 
acids tend to diffuse away they are constantly being renewed. 

The difference m hydrogen ion concentration between the 
cell and its surroundings may be considerable; in the sap of 
f'ahma the internal concentration U maintained at a value 
hundred times as great as that in the surrounding 
alkatme sea water. In the developing erythroev^e (which 
incidentally, m its early stages probably resembles ordinarJ 
ceHs m being more permeable to cations than to anions) the 
difference is not so great but must still be considerable This 
steadily maintained gradient of hydrogen ions can be likened 
to a constant source of water power, which in its descent 
lifts other matenal to a higher level. 

As to the mechanism of the process. If the cell membrane 
be permeable to cations and not to anions it is not only possible 
but necessary for an exchange of hydrogen ions for other ions 
to occur in the manner already described for anions In the 

“ Nrtter, H. Phytici, Iza, 107-113. ijiS. 
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erythrocyte. For a given ions, f.g., K, the equilibriuni condi¬ 
tion which tends to be approached, though it may never be 
readied, is: 

X ^ EH^oliUdE X 

By a downhill diffusion of hydrogen ions, therefore, an upkLli 
diffusion of other Ions may be brought about without the 
contradiction of any physical laws. 

The only remaining question is: Why do potassium ions 
rather than sodium ions accumulate in the ceU? The answer 
is very simple. Because of its lesser degree of hydration^ the 
mobility of the potassium ion is considerably greater than that 
of the sodium ion, and MkhaeUs has found that these dif¬ 
ferences are enormously exaggerated by certain membranes. 
Pores which admit potassium and not sodium, or potassium 
much more readily than sodium are not difficult to imagine. 
One of my students, Miss Howard,^® has recently obtained 
some evidence of the existence of the latter condition m the 
egg of Jlrbaciun By means of minor variations of this sort 
in the degrees of permeability of the respective membranes to 
sodium and potassium the various specific differences men~ 
doned above could readily be accounted for- In short, it 
appears entirely possible that the accumulation of potassium 
in varying degrees in different living cells which at first sight 
seems to contradict the laws of diffusion may in reality be in 
entire agreement with them. 

Jt is, of course, one thing to give a possible explanation of a 
given phenomenon and another to prove diat it is the correct 
one* But in the investigation of physiological problems it is 
at least an enormous help to the morale of the workers to feel 
that the problems with which he is dealing are not hopelea& 
ones. If it could be conclusively shown that the intake of 
subsitances by living cells is not strictly governed by the Second 
Law* of Thermodynamics—which for all we know may be the 
case—^it would undoubtedly be a most interesting discovery. 
But if such a discovery^ were ever made it is safe to say that it 
“How^rdlj EL Bftxi. Enli. 6q, |Ja-r5I^| 1931. 
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would be vciy promptly put an end to most of the work in the 
field which I have been discussing this evening- For the 
present, therefore, in the absence of any real evidence of the 
inapplicability of accepted physical laws to physiological 
systems, let us continue to enjoy to the full the greatest joy 
of the scientist, namely, that of attacking problems which we 
know are enormously difficult but which we believe are not 
insoluble. 
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THE ELEPHANT ENAMEL METHOD OF MEASURING 
PLEISTOCENE TIME. ALSO STAGES IN THE SUC¬ 
CESSION OF FOSSIL MAN AND STONE 

age industries 

By HEITRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN md EDWIN H. COLBERT 

During the last tliree years Piikfcanthropus, the Trinil 
man of Java, and Eoanlhropvs, the Piltdown man of Sussex, 
have been re-dated by the combined researches of Professor 
W. 0, Dietrich of Berlin, Professor Wilhelm Freudenberg of 
Heidelberg and Professor Osborn of the American Museum. 
The re-dating method consists of much closer study than has 
been given before to the posterior grinding teeth of the 
stegodonts and elephants found associated with the fossil 
remains of these two classic stages in human pre-history. In 
the case of Pithgeamkropus Dietrich and Osborn observed that 
the grinders of both the associated Proboscideans were not of 
closing Tertiary age, as Dr. Eugene Dubois the discoverer of 
Pithecanthropus supposed, but of middle Pleistocene age, 
because far more progressive than any upper Tertiary, or 
Pliocene, Proboscidean. Osborn secured from Dr. Dubois a 
line specimen of the elephant grinder which proved, by 
comparison with the middle Pleistocene elephant grinder 
(Pal^oloxodon namadkus) of India, to be of middle Pleistocene 
age. It appears from this astonishing result that Pithecan¬ 
thropus is not an ancestral but a primitive form surviving in 
the isolated forests of northern Java. 

Meanwhile Freudenberg pointed out that the Proboscidean 
tooth fragments found in the Piltdown gravels with Eoan- 
tkropus were apparently similar to corresponding parts in the 
upper Pliocene elephant of India and southern France known 
as Archidiskedon planifrons —the flat-headed archaic ancestor 
of one of the great elephantine sub-families. Guided by this 
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observation Osborn has devoted two years of research to the 
o^pper Tertiarj' elephantine grinders of India and of southern 
France. These demonstrate conclusively that Eoanthropus 
was a companion and probably a hunter of the primitive fiat- 
fronted elephant, consequently of late Tertiary' age. 

The success of this combined research led Osborn to the 
very* close esaminatlon and comparison of all the posterior 
grinding elephantine teeth which have thus far been dis¬ 
covered, described and figured in the museums of India, 
Europe and North America, This comparison leads to the 
unexpected result that the enamel platings of the elephantine 
grinders of more than one line of descent may be used as a new 
method not only of dating various pre-historic stages of man 
but of estimating the duration of the sub-divisions of the age 
of man which have hitherto been dated chiefly by geologists 

calculating the length of the four glacial and three interglacial 
epochs. 

Employing the Greek term “ganos” signifying enamel, 
thjs new method may be called gaiiomtlric. The combined 
enamel foldings of the superior grinding teeth, when drawn out 
of the.r closely plicated arrangement for the finer comminution 
of herbage on which these animals subsist, steadily increase 
in length from upper Pliocene time when Eoeiuhrof uf lived to 
dosing Pleistocene time when the late Cro-Magnon man lived. 
The foldings of the molar teeth of the Proboscideans con¬ 
temporaneous with Eocnihr<^pus measure a little more than a 
meter or about a yard in length while the enamel foldings of 
those contemporary with Cro-Magnon man attain over six 
meters in length. Since from other very strong evidence these 
enamel layers are known to be very uniform in evolution It is 
obvious that the six meter length arose centimeter by centi¬ 
meter dunng the estimated t.ooo,ooo years of the age of man 
Thus as this ganometne research proceeds we shall probably 

rf “ r ““ * 

.n,e»,.ve re..z.m,n.ri„n «f all e,ep|.a„, 

the various great museums of the world. ^ 


measlthing pleistocene time m 

One of the most important methods of checkiDg off the final 
results and estimates will be the comparison of the four 
entirely independent lines of elephantine e^mlution which are 
known to have taken place side by side beginning with upper 
Pliocene and Pleistocene dme. In certain lines like the flat- 
frented elephant Jrckidi/kodon planifrons to the Imperial 
Mammoth the eiiamel layer growth 

was relatively rapid, whereas In other lines such as the 
straight-tusked elephants first found with the Heidelberg man 
(Pal^anlhropuj keidelbergifnsu) and finally found with the 
Krapina stage of the Xeandertiiats {Pali^anikropuj krapi-- 
n^nsij) the enamel growth was relatively slow. 

A preJiminary summ.aiy' of the enamel evolution of the 
third superior molars in sis distinct phyla is^ roughly estimated 
as follows: 

Stegodon: 

Sf^godon Middle Pteistoccne, 510 mm* 

Stegodon bomhifronf^ Lower Plioceae, 410 mm. 

In all the Stegodons the posterior grinders evolve very slowly 
and are in wide contrast to the extremely rapid evolution of 
the enamel In the contemporary Proboscideans. 

AaempfSKODON; 

Archidiskodoft imptraiQr^ Lower Pleistocene of Nebraskaj (maxL 
mum) y^ooc mm, 

jdrckidijk&don plani/rf^ns^ Upper Pliocene of India^ (minimum} 
825 mni„ 

This is an extreme case of the rapid growth of enamel over a 
period of time estimated by geologists at 550,000 years. A 
progressive Archidukodon planifrons^ Mj (2250 mm*) is con- 
temporarj-^ with the Piltdown man of Sussex. 

Paljeoloxodon ; 

Paiaoi&xadon antiquus uaticuSj LTper Pleistocene of Italy, 
^700 mm* 

Pala^>iaxodon aniiquus gt^rmanicus^ Upper Pleistocene of Ger^^ 
many, 5200 min. 
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PaltroloxodQn gntiquut typwus^ Lower Pleistocene of England, 
5350 mm. 

This Palseoloiodon or ‘straight-iusked’ phylum h remarkably 
complete and is represented by an enormous number of 
grinding teeth in Europe which may be very accurately 
measured. It is eitremely Important because the Palts- 
oloxodan uniiquus typicus (53 50 mm.) is contemporary with 
Heidelberg man while the Palaoloxodon antiquus italicus {Gjoo 
mm.) is contemporary with the Neanderthal man of Krapina. 

FareLEPHAS; 

Paniephaf progwsiti, final. Pleistocene American stage, 97™ 
mm. 

PareUpkax calumbi, primitive Upper Pleistocene of America. 
6210 hleh. 

Co?fCLU5IOSS 

1. During the upper Pliocene and first half of the Pleisto¬ 
cene there was a slow increase in the molar enamel lengths of 
the Stegodons, compared with the rapid increase in the 
elephants. 

2. In the elephants the enamel increase was different in 
each separate phylogenetic line, very rapid In Jrchidiikodon, 
very slow in Pal^oioxodon, probably still slower in the African 
elephant, Loxodonta. 

3^ In the long P&nrl^pkas phylum extending from ih^ 
lower Pleistocene of England to the upper Pleistocene of 
North .America the final stage is as follows: 

Total enamel length of lAP, 9700 nun. 

Total enamel length of LM*, 6600 mm. 

4. In PartUphas the enamel length is greater in the upper 
molars (9730 mm.) than in the lower (66cioe mm.), but this 
ratio varies within different phyla. 

5. In species like -drektdiskodon planifroni^ which embraces 
a large number of ascending mutations found In tlic Siwaliks of 
India and In southern France, the enamel length ranges from a 
minimum of 825-1060 ram. to a maximum of 25006 mm., that 
is. It nearly doubles. 
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6. (Note b}' Colbert,) The mea$uremeril3 thuG far as¬ 
sembled are all rough and preiimiiiary; out of the thirty-sis 
teeth studied, only two were unworn; consequently there are 
large estimated factors in most of the measurements, 

7. (Note by Colbert.) The enamel length did not increase 
at a constant rate. It was slow during the lower and middle 
portions of the Pleistocene* it was greatly accelerated during 
the upper Pleistocene. 

8. Osborn believes that when it is possible to make more 
refined and accurate measurements the enamel length will be 
found to be very rapid during the highly favorable climates of 
upper Pliocene and lower Pleistocene time as in Jrchidiskodon, 
relatively constant and steady during the Pleistocene np to 
the close of third interglacial time when all the elephants in 
Europe and America disappear cicept the woolly mammoth. 

9. Finally the growth figures in the ancestors of the 

mammoth, which are now known from the lower to the upper 
Pleistocene in Europe, exhibit a very steady addition of ridge 
plates from sixteen in the lower Pleistocene {Matnmontetis 
astensis) to twenty-seven in the upper Pleistocene {Mam- 
monUus compresivs). The total enamel length In the latter 
(7300e mm.) is about equal to that of Archidiskodon imferat^r 
of the lower Pleistocene (7^00 mm.). It is inferior to that of 
HareUphas progtessus of the upper Pleistocene (9700 mm.). 
Relatively however to the greatly dwarfed stature of the 
woolly mammoth (nine feet) as compared with the tremendous 
stature of the Imperial Mammoth, Atchidiskodoti imperaior 
(thirteen feet), the enamel length of fofnprfsjui 

greatly eaceeds that of the giant Arckidiskadon imperffior. 

These preliminary results are from approximate measure¬ 
ments, consequently it js not as yet practical to date the Stone 
Age men by them. They will be presented in much more 
mature and thoroughly considered form before the Centenary 
Meetingof the British Association to be held in London during 
the month of September, 1931. 
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some economic aspects of ROME'S EARLY LAW 

By TEWI^Y FRANK 

JpFii 24, ipji) 

Ro^iE^s greatest gift to the world was her code^ the 
product of a thousand years of legisUting, Historians, who 
arc as much interested in causative factory as in the final 
productj have long attempted to trace the development of 
early Roman |aw^ but that is not an easy task, because the 
information is so fragmentary. The legal fragments that 
have survived from the five centuries of the republic—the 
formative period—can readily be printed on one hundred 
standard pages. 

Editors of these fragments do not always agree as to what 
to include. The Roman authors who cited lines from the 
Twelve Tables, for instance, sometimes abbreviated their 
quotations, sometimes filled m explicative phrases out of 
more recent commentaries. The editors have had to create 
an a priori conception of what early Roman law was likely to 
be, and this conception has usually been deduced from a 
reading of standard histories of Rome, from a survey of 
comparative jurisprudence, and from inferences based upon 
classic law. 

In forming their conceptions in this manner, scholars 
havCg it seems to me, admitted some errors. In the first place, 
they have clung too conservatively to obsolete Roman 
histories,* few of them have attempted to follow the archsao- 
Jogical discoveries made at Rome during the last three 
decades, discoveries that have quite revolutionised our ideas 
of what Rome was like during the century before the Twelve 
Tables were posted. The modern editor who follows Momm¬ 
sen in $LjppQsing that fifth century Rome was a ver>'' primi¬ 
tive farm-community that had recently discovered the use of 
private property, and that had had no experience in commerce, 
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is apt to exclude from his edition all references to contracts of 
a developed form. We now happen to know that before the 
beginning of the republic Rome had a large seaborne com¬ 
merce, a vigorous industry, and a large number of splendid 
buildings very charmingly decorated by Greek and Etruscan 
artists. That aU implies rather advanced business methods 
and forms. 

Because of their misconception of Rome's importance the 
editors have also mlsapplit’d the deductions that they have 
drawn from comparative Jurisprudence, since they have 
compared early Rome with peoples of a low'cr scale of cultural 
experience than was justified. The Twelve Tables reveal 
some very primitive customs to be sure, but these customs 
usually have to do with religion, which is apt to be very 
conacr\»ative. The legal thought connected with inheritance, 
family, and trade is far more advanced. It will no longer do 
to compare the Greeks and Romans of three thousand years 
ago with fossilised and retrograde races. The mere etymology 
of the word venum —which occurs with the same meaning In 
Greek and Sanskrit—proves that trade was rife thousands of 
years before Rome, when the various peoples of the Indo- 
European stock still lived together. The exquisite language 
of Homer, still tlie despair of translators, proves the vast age 
of preceding culture. There is, I dare say, a greater mileage 
of cultural progress from the yelp of a primitive savage to a 
canto of Homer, than there is from a paleolithic artifact to an 
airplane. European anthropology has been based upon an 
inadequate conception of human evolution, and has misled the 
scholar in his use of comparative jurisprudence. 

The chief error involved in employing classical law as an 
aid in interpreting older customs derives from a natural desire 
to map out a consistent line of progress from the Twelve 
Tables to Justinian’s code, and to disregard clauses that do 
not fit into the constructed diagram, 'V'et no law has ever 
developed in a straight line. We know', for instance, that in 

England testamentary law was more advanced in 300 a.d._ 

before the Romans left—than it was a thousand years later. 
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when feudal customs had inierfered with individual property- 
holding* At Rome the growth of a strong aristocracy^ after 
the first code was made, worked toward conservatism in the 
laws of property and testaments. The Voconian law, for 
instance, marks a retrogression rather than progress. We 
have no right to assume that in all respects the Jaw of the 
Twelve Tables was more primitive than that of Cato's day, 
and the editor who deletes quoted clauses according to such an 
assumption 15 employing an unsafe method. 

To indicate the direction that our revisions of old interpret 
tation$ will have to take I shall consider a few clauses of the 
early law of contracts, of wills, and of marriage. 

In the matter of sales our most definite statement in the 
Twelve Tables refers to mattcipium (Table VI, 1, Cum nrxum 
faciist mancipiumquf^ un lingua nuncupussU^ ita jux eiio; 
*^When a contract or transfer is to be made^ what the tongue 
has pronounced so the law shall do”). The sale by maneipio 
was, of course, relatively infrequent because it was obligatory 
only in the case of r^^j- ffjsRcipi; land (with its ser\dtudcs), 
slaves and cattle. The transaction called for five witnesses 
and a weighing out of the price In bronze (or a symbolic act 
representing the actual payment). As land could not be 
held escept by cw£s, or by the Latins who had access to the 
court, this ceremonyj confined to the native population, 
could and did continue long in the rural districts- 

The sentence is, of course, by no means explicit and it Is 
one of those that receive their interpretation largely from the 
interpreter's conception of what Romeos economic and social 
conditions >vere like at the time. The main question con¬ 
nected with the passage is whether such transactions must be 
completed at once by a transfer of goods and price or whether 
more libera] forms as, for instance, of credit transactions are 
to be assumed in the phrase uli lingua nuncupassit. Now, in 
a passage of Justinian's InxtitutfX (It, r, 41), which unfortu* 
nately modern editors fell into the habit of placing in table 
VH, thus removing it from its proper place as a comment on 
the articles of the sixth table, we are explicitly told that the 
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Twelve TabJes pennkted tlie satisfaction of the vendor by 
pledge or guarantee in place of immediate payment. That 
would seem to be clear, but Karlowa, JiEvt, Rfchugerchicktt 
II, 612, set the habit of saying that this clause could not 
have been applicable at the time of the Twelve Tables to sales 
of res mancipi because Rome was then too primitive to use 
sales on credit, and Kubler’s recent hand-book (p, 51) agrees 
with him. Girard, Alanuel, pp. 290 ff., does indeed accept it 
for res mancipi, but on the erroneous supposition .that coinage 
was already in vogue m the fifth century. 

In denying the appositeness of tJie clause it is customarj' 
to insist upon a very narrow interpretation of the phrase uti 
lingua nuncupassit (VI, i). One school holds lliat these 
words referred only to verbal utterances as contrasted with 
written agreements; another that, since Festus (L. 276) quotes 
the phrase In connection with pecunta, it was applied only to 
the precise sum named as the purchase price, Neither 
interpretation is in any way compelling. The emphasis may 
equally well have been upon the word lifi, and the most 
obvious meaning of the clause is that the parties to the 
transaction were to be bound by the agreement as spoken and 
w'ltnessed by the five bystanders, whether it be a cash or a 
credit transaction. So far as this passage is concerned it 
rather implies than denies sales on credit, and in view of the 
clause quoted from Justinian it must be so taken. 

Another favorite argument against an early date for credit 
transactions is the a priori assumption that the ritual con¬ 
nected with sales of res mancipi was not liberaliaed until 
coinage came into vogue. But the formality of the libripenj 
had certainly become a symbol connected with credit sales 
e%-en before, since Varro quotes the phrase rauduscuio libram 
Jerito from veteribns mancipiif. The use of aes rude preceded 
coinage by many centuries, and there can be no doubt that 
the use of one piece of aes rude in the transaction is symbolic 
and implies that the price is not of necessity imraediptely paid. 
\\ hy not accept all the fragmenu that we have and read them 
at face value? Why insist that the Roman sale was more 
primitive in form than the langu^^e implies? 
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Those wb6 have worked over the archajological evidence of 
early Rome as it ha& come forth in recent excavations can 
have but little patience with the conservative laterpretatJon 
of the Twelve Tables that assumes Rome to have been only a 
farm villagen We now possess the remnants of at least 
fifteen wqtl-decorated buildings of some magnificence erected 
at Rome before the time of the Decemviri^ and much evidence 
of vigorous labor guilds and of foreign trade. Historians now 
generally agree tliat the first treaty with Carthage was made 
about sixty years before the code was posted. This document 
proves that during the Etruscan regime Roman merchants had 
traded frcdy in the Punic parts of Sicily and Libya while the 
Carthaginians had traded as freely at Rome. The Cassian 
treaty of the Latin league (dating from about forty years 
before the code) assured the continuance of comm^Ttium 
between Romans and Latins and laid down the interesting 
provision that disputes regarding private transactions must 
be settled within ten days in the court of the city where the 
transaction took place. This would seem to imply that trade 
might rest on something else than mere simultaneous traditio 
by way of simple barter. Furthermore, the clauses of the 
Twelve Tables that deal with the rate of interest, with n^xum 
and with dfponlum all point to contracts quite beyond the 
sphere of mere and immediate exchange of goods. 

In a word we must assume that at the close of the regal 
period Rome was a large and busy commercial city where the 
oJd and simple forms of barter based upon the instantaneous 
exchange of gCK^ds no longer sufficed^ and that merchants 
trading at Rome introduced man}" of the liberal forms of 
contracts that were in vogue at other ports. To be sure, 
there may have been some retrogression toward old Latin 
practices before the Tw'elve Tables were written, as in fact 
there was thereafter. But there is no reason why all the 
clauses quoted from the Tables in connection with the laws of 
purchase and sale should not be accepted at face value. 
They seem, it is true, to be more liberal than some of the clauses 
of a later day, but there are adequate historical reasons for 
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assumiDg that trade retrograded rather than progressed during 
the decades that followed the decemviral legislation* In fact, 
after the Etmscan princes were expelled from Rome foreign 
commerce almost ceased for a time, and building operations 
dwindled to meager proportions. 

My second illustration is taken from the fragments that 
pertain to wills and legacies. According to the old Latin 
custom, if a man died without making a will, his property was 
divided equally between those who became sui juris at his 
death, that is his widow and his chDdren. There was no 
suggestion of primogeniture or of preferring sons to daughters. 
The most important phrases regarding inheritance that are 
quoted directly from the Twelve Tables are the following 
(Table V, 3-4): 

labula V, 3 (according to the reading given in the two earliest 
quotations of it, Juct&r ad //rrrnfljwm, i, 23, and Cic, £>/ Intfui. 
2, 14^)- paterfatrullss uti super familia pecuniavc sua legaverit, ita 
Jus esto. (As the father shall order concerning his estate so the 
law shall do.) 

Ibid, 5: Si intestato moritur, cui suus he res nec csclt, adgnatus 
prosimus famiham habcio. (If he dies without will, and no heir 
of his exists, the nearest agnate shall have his estate,) 

In the first of these quotations the wording is probably 
correct so far as it goes, though it probably omitted the 
clause lutelat/s suae rei which Occurs in Ulpian fr. 11, 14, and in 
Paulus, Digest ^6, 2, 1. The shorter forms of the clause, 
which omit familia and substitute suof rei (Gains 2, 224; 
Pomp. Dig. 50, 16, 120) or de sua rr (Nov. 22, 2 pr.), are late, 
and the substitution is clearly due to an attempt to modernise 
the clause after the word familia had become ambiguous. 
V\'c know now that in early Latin the woid familia meant the 
same thing as ri-j:, that is, the estate. This passage should 
therefore be quoted as it appears in the early republican 
citations, and not as it appears in the works of later writers 
who omit/awii/Td or substitute latter-day equiv'alents for it. 
Whatever is to be said of testamentary rights under the 
Tw'elve Tables, the law apparently made no distinction in this 
matter between real estate and movable property. 
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A more serious question arises as to whether the second 
clause cited above (Table 5: rwi suus k^r^s nfC fScit) 
implies that if tlie testator has a juuj her^x he can not deprive 
this heir of his portion even by will. Now legalists are wont, 
in discussing this question, to assume the existence of a 
primitive Rome which was very near to community or family 
ownership of land when these laws were written. Mommsen's 
history, for instance^ has left us a iegacy of statements like 
these: *Mt w^as not in the power of tlie father arbitrarily to 
deprive his children of their right of inheritance,” and “Since 
the arable land among the Romans was long cultivated upon 
a sysUm of joint poiixsjion, and was not distributed until a 
comparatively Utc age^ the idea of property was primarily 
associated with . . . estate in slaves and cattle (familia 
pxcuni^q^if}.'* These misstatements are, of course, partly 
based upon an etymology of familia that we now know to be 
incorrect. Furthermore, very few historians now' belicx'-e that 
there was a “system of joint possession” m early Rome. 
Private property in land seems to have been known even to 
the far distant ancestors of the Romans who, several hundred 
years before, lived in the Terramara settlements of the Po 
Valley. We believe now that Roman landlords had for 
centuries bought and sold, accumulated and frittered atvay 
landed property. We must also bear in mind that during the 
Etruscan regime, at least, there had been not a little “capi¬ 
talistic” exploitation of large estates as is shown by the traces 
of an extensive drainage system in various parts of Latium. 
.All property had for a long time been fluid in the market and 
any interpretation of these clauses that is based upon the 
hypothesis that the Romans were just emerging from the 
economy of primitive village communities in 450 EiC* is apt 
to be erroneous. 

Now Pomponius says; ^^V^erbjs legis Xll tabularum hia 
‘uti legassit suae rei, ita ius osto^ latissima potestas tributa 
xddetur rt h^redix injtiiufndi H Ixgata libertatis dandt tutelar 
quoque constituendh” [By the w^ords of tits Twelve Tables 
*uti iegassit, etc.|^ it appears that the wddest latitude wa$ 
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given m instituting heirs, in bestowing legacies and manu¬ 
missions, and in forming guardianships.) This statement h 
generally qucsUoned, partly because of the misconceptions 
handed down by Mommsen^s history and partly because later 
law is found to contain several restrictions on a man’s power 
to bequeath hh property. For instance, the lex f^oconia was 
passed in the second century to prevent an estate from going 
out of a family through a female line, and later the hx Fulridia 
was passed to protect the pulattve rights of the natural heirs. 

The truth of the matter is that the trend of Roman law in 
inheritance was actually away from the early testamentary 
freedom toivard restriction, just as it w^as in medieval Europe 
under the feudal system. The trend toward protecting 
estates and keeping them in the hands of those members of 
the family who had to bear the burden of civic obligations for 
the family, a trend that is natural in aristocratic society. In 
the early Republic, after a long period of commercial activity 
had removed property from communal restrictions, it was 
wholly reasonable that land, like other property, should have 
been at the complete disposal of the pati^r familias ag it had 
been in Mesopotamia eighteen centuries before. And as 
patria potfstas was still so strong that the pattr had complete 
power over the life of his son, it is hardly conceivable that at 
this stage of propert\-rights he did not also have complete 
power ov er his property. If he could legally condemn his son 
to death, he doubtless could also disinherit him. I can 
therefore see do reason why we should question Pomponlus— 
who had access to the complete test of the Twelve Tables—in 
his statement that the pitter once had complete liberty as 
regards the making of wllh and legacies. The customary 
neglect of this statement of Pomponius is due to a general 
misconception of the direction that the later law of property 
took during the development of aristocratic power and 
government. 

Similarly there is another ceremony, that of cormptio in 
marriage, that seems to be misinterpreted, though in this case 
the cause of error was a misplaced anihropologicai theory. 
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It will be remembered iliat there were in old practice four 
diifercnt forms used In marriage: (l) ujmj, whereby free“ 
marriage became a formal marriage with manus by cohabi¬ 
tation for a year, ( 3 ) confarrifatio, a vet^' formal marriage with 
religious sacrifices, for a long time employed by some of the 
patrician families, (3) totmptio, in which the formalities of eejr 
ft libra —ordinarily used in sales and testaments—were em¬ 
ployed, and (4.) fref marriagf, in which there need be no 
ceremony except that of mutual consent and in which the 
husband gained no legal authority over hia wife. Classical 
law usually concerned itself only with free marriage and wnth 
UTiis which were the surviving forms, Confarrtratio and 
coemptio were defined by the jurists of the Empire but were 
spoken of as generally obsolete. 

Now marriage by eofmptio, ptr aes ft tibram, employed a 
ceremony that survived for a long time in malting sales. In 
formal sales the buyer, in the presence of five witnesses, the 
seller and the holder of the balances (libripens), touched the 
scales with a penny or a piece of copper which represented the 
purchase price and uttered a formula to the effect that he 
claimed as his the property in question for which be paid this 
price. When such a ceremony was employed in marriage, 
even though the formula w'as different, lawyers like Gaius 
naturally drew the conclusion that the rite was a survival of a 
bride-sale, and, inevTlably, modem jurists who work with the 
materials of comparative institutions have readily acquiesced; 
Here, they say, in Roman practice is a survival from pre- 
Roman times when wives were purchased. 

This condnsion seems to me far from convincing. In the 
first place, in early Latin the word emo meant to take ot accept^ 
not buy^ just as our word purchase In Old English meant/r'r'A or 
pursuff not buy. There is as yet no proof that the word 
coftttptio had anything to do with a purchase m early times. 
Secondly there is no other trace of bride-purchase in Roman 
records, whereas the word dos (dowry), which is verj' old, as 
the form shows, implies a practice quite the opposite of 
buying the bride. Again, the act of coemptio is sometimes 
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attributed to the woman as well as to the man and sometimes 
to both the man and the woman, in both of whicli cases the 
phrase agrees with the early meaning of the word. Further¬ 
more, the formula, according to Gains, w'as not the same as In 
the case of purchase. Finally, If the ceremony had ever 
implied a contract of sale, we should expect the maiden’s 
father to receive the piece of bronze from the groom or from 
his father. There is no indication, however, that such was the 
case. Boethius, citing Elpian as his source, saysi Coemptio 
vero certis sollemnitatibus peragebatur, et sese in coemendo 
invicem in ter ruga bant, vJr ita; an sibi mttiier materfamdias 
esse vellet- Ilia respondebat velle. Item mulier interrogabat 
an vir sibi paterfamilias esse vellet. Ille respondebat velle. 
(In using the ceremony of cofmpiio, the man asked the woman 
whether she wished to become a She answered 

yes, and in turn she asked him whether he wished to become 
a paUrfamiliaf to which he answered " yes. ”) These mutual 
questionings seem difficult to reconcile with the idea of brides 
purchase. In other words vve, like the classical jurists, have 
been misled by later usage of the w^ord emo and have supported 
OUT misuse by anthropological theory. 

Of course, the presence of the scales or balances and five 
witnesses lend some plausibility to the theory that this was in 
origin a sale, even though the sale’s-formnla was not used and 
apparently no coin passed. However, I take It that in the 
early days, before writing was known, some symbolic act 
that could be witnessed and remembered was desirable in 
making contracts. The symbol of the balances was, of 
course, frequently used In making purchases and might well 
have spread from that act to alt other contracts that had to be 
witnessed. It came also to be used In such contracts as 
nexum and m the adoption of children and in the making 
of wills, though in these cases ll did not imply purchase 
Gaius, for Instance, says that in ancient times when a man 
was sick and espected death he would call the person he 
desired to be his heir, give him his instructions and his 
property, and the latter. In the presence of five witnesses 
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would vcrballjr accept the willed property^ strike the scales^ 
and hand the piece of bronze to the testator. He adds that 
this had become by hi$ day the usual formality in making wills. 
Now it seems to me difficult to hold that the heir actually 
bought the property with the penny, for which the dying 
testator had no use, or that the penny represented an actual 
payment to be made later. This act probably never repre¬ 
sented a sale; it was a convenient formality for the hve wit¬ 
nesses to behold and could be readily remembered^ The 
shaking of hands before witnesaea would have served the same 
purpose^ had it become the custom. The symbolism was 
clearly borrowed from one kind of contract to be used in 
another because before the day of writing a common formality 
that could be seen and recalled was needed. 

I would also suggest^ though Avith some difhdencej that 
when this ceremony waa used in adoption—^as when Augustus 
metamorphosed hb two grandsons into sons—we may be 
wrong in assuming that he *^bougbt^^ tliem from his $on-In- 
laAVj Agrippa. The mandpatio in this ca^e ^^y have meant 
only a transfer of manus and the ceremony may simply have 
been a visible symbol of the transfer used because it could 
easily be remembered by the witnesses. In other wwds, when 
coimpiio is employed in adoption^ it need not be a jurriuul of a 
rite that once meant purchase in that very transaction; it may 
represent merely the diffusion of a useful rite originally used 
in an act of purchase. Of course, the use of the worda 
fmancipatio and c&imptto with reference to children led later 
lawyers to suppose that children were property like slaves, 
but it is not certaTfi that this supposition did not rest upon 
ideas that arose after the Avords had passed through several 
semantic changes and no longer possessed their original 
meanings. 

K.arlo’wa, imbued with the idea that the coemptive formula 
used in marriage must have Implied purchase, has invented a 
convenient phrase and persuaded many Avrkers to insert it 
Into the formula. lie proposed to emend the words cited by 
Gellius (IV, 3) as folloAvs: jure Quiriiium in manu 
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muncipioqui mio esse &w tuque milii coempla fjio. However, 
this proposed emeDdatton od the analog}' of the sale-formula 
is wholljf inconsonant with the mutual questions and answers 
cited bjr Ulpian, with the statement of Gams that the formula 
and purport of coemptive marriage differed from that of a 
sale, with the fact that Cicero (cjus mulicris quae coemptionem 
fecerit) and Gaius (I, 114, potest autem coemptionem fa cere 
mulier, etc,) speak at times of the woman as the one who facit 
coempiionemf and with the fact that Semus speaks of coemptio 
as a mnlual transfer. If we forget anthropological com¬ 
parisons with savage customs of bride-purchase for a while, 
and concei%'e of the symbolic rite of coemptive marriage as 
simply borrowed from the formalities used in sales, testa¬ 
ments, adoption, nexum, and the like, that is, as a convenient 
method of employing witnesses to observe the striking of the 
contract, wc shall hai'C no difficulty with our sources. There 
is no mention of a piece of bronze, probably because none 
passed; the act of coemptio is spoken of at times as being 
mutual, or when convenient, of the muHer or of the pi> as 
performing a coempCto, because in this contract the give and 
take was equal: it was not onesided. At times, since in this 
old form of marriage the bride passed from the manns of the 
father to the husband, the word ?naticipia is used, but not in 
the sense of a sale, as Gaius is careful to say, but only in the 
literal sense of manus-acceptance. And, finally, the formula 
used was different from that of a contract of sale, because it 
had nothing whatsoever to do with sales. Only the para¬ 
phernalia were similar, and those only because they were so 
much In use in other contracts made before the day of writing 
that they were generally accessible. 

These few examples will perhaps suffice to indicate the 
source of my belief that if the students of law will read the 
newer economic and social histories of Rome based upon the 
results of recent excavations, they will find reason to give a 
more patient consideration to various neglected fragments of 
the Twelve Tables and will arrive at a more reasonable 
interpretation of the contractual ceremonies described in 
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them. A new school of jurists has recently emerged which is 
advocating the study of sociology and economics in order to 
release the interpretation of present-day law from outworn 
tradition. It is also necessarj'i seems to me, that students 
of ancient law should make a careful investigation of the 
social and economic conditions out of which the law grew 
before they undertake to explain the meaning and intention of 
the phrases that they attempt to interpret. 
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UNTANGUNG OTfE OF NATGItE^S PUZZLES 
Bj K SMITH HOPKIJJS 

{Broa^cti fUi! from CAarff|n hy CDlv.mtia Brondreutifig Syiirm Jo ikf ksSf of f A# Sa^fy) 

Mlch of the chemist^s work is concerned with the problem 
of the preparation of materials of known purity. Most of our 
naturally occurring raw materials are more or less complicated 
mixtures of substances whose properties are similar. If from 
these mixtures pure chemical materials are required, the wwk 
of purification frequently becomes the chief task in meeting 
the demands of modern cmhzatlon* For example common 
salt, one of our most extensively used chemical materials is 
found w'ldely distributed jn the earth*s crust both in the form 
of brine and as crystalline rock salt. It is^ however, rarely 
found free from admixture with other materials such as rock, 
soil and especially other soluble compounds whose influence 
upon the salt h marked* Some of these eompounda Jike the 
bromides give the salt a bitter taste, while others like sodium 
sulfate absorb moisture from the atmosphere and make the 
salt sticky or cause it to form a hard cake. For most purposes 
the removal of such impurities from the salt Is demanded for 
very obvious reasons. Our modern standards are becoming 
more and more insistent that salt must be ^^all salt/' and as a 
consequence the manufacturing chemist must continually 
improve his methods of purification. The rock and soil are 
easily removed by taking advantage of the fact that salt 
dissolves in water, consequently the simple process of filtering 
removes these impurities almost completely. Such treat men t* 
however, wiU have very little Influence upon the task of 
removing the soluble compounds. In the purification of salt 
two general methods are available^ (ij addirion to the brine 
of some chernical substance which will change the soluble 
impurity to an insoluble form, thus permitting its removal by 
filtration; and (2) the evaporation of the brine under carefully 
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determined conditions such that crystals of pure salt may be 
obtained while the undesirable impunties are separated. It 
is obvious that both of these steps must be taken with care. 
If they are to be successful. No material can be added to the 
brine to remove an impurity if the added substance will 
itself be objectionable. Moreover the amount of the com¬ 
pound added in this way must be definitely determined in 
order that an excess may be avoided. In the purification by 
crystallization it must be remembered that under some 
circumstances the impurities will crystallize before or along 
with the salt. Consequently the conditions must he con¬ 
trolled in such a way that the salt crystals may be separated as 
completely as possible from those substances whose removal is 
desired. One crystallization will never completely separate 
two soluble compounds, because the crystals which form first 
will always be W'Ct with the solution of the other compound. 
Thorough washing of the crystals will aid materially in 
meeting tliis difficulty, and several repetitions of the crystal¬ 
lization process are effective in bringing about a reasonably 
complete separation. It is very obvious however that the 
preparation of chemically pure sodium chloride from such 
complicated mixtures of salts as are found in sea water is a 
task which presents difficulties of considerable proportions. 

This simple illustration will ser\'e to indicate the difficulties 
encountered in the chemist’s perennial task of preparing a 
chemically pure substance from a naturally occurring raw 
maierial. It is true that nature in rare cases supplies us with 
material in a high state of purity. A clear water-white 
diamond represents one of the purest forms of carbon which is 
known and cry^stals of clear quartz are pure silica but these 
are exceptional forms of matter. Their adaptation to com¬ 
mercial uses requires such processes as cutting, polishing and 
grinding with which the chemist is not concerned, since thev 
are purely mechanical. At the opposite extreme we find many 
useful substances required in a high state of purity which are 
won from natural sources of a most unpromising character. 
During 1929 the world produced over two million tons of 
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copper most of whkh had a purity of at least 99.9 per cent. 
Some of this useful metal was obtained from ore which 
contained as little aa i per cent of copper. The world's 
production of gold in 1929 exceeded 400 million dollars in 
valne^ and part of this was obtained from ore which yielded as 
Httlc as i/20 oz. per ton of ore. It Is also claimed that radium 
has been successfully won from ore so poor that one ounce of 
radium would require the concentration of all this precious 
metal that was contained In 10,000 tons of ore. 

The production of high grade copper for electric wiring 
from a low grade ore represents a problem in intensive 
purification on a large scale. The concentration of high 
purity gold or of radium from their ordinary sources illustrates 
an extreme case of purification in which the dross is truly 
enormous. Nature furnishes many puzzles in which we are 
challenged to separate a useful material from an almost 
overwhelming proportion of waste. Many of these problems 
have already been solved bo successfully that the results 
command our respect and excite our admiration. But Mother 
Nature has given us many puzzles which have not yet been 
solved; these we are apt to regard with awe and dreads but 
if the object to be obtained is a desirable one they should 
challenge our intelligeTice and inspire an Intensive effort for 
their solutiom 

One of the most puzzling problems in purificatjon, certainly 
in the field of Inorganic Chemiauyj is furnished by the group 
of elements commonly known as the Rare Earth Group. 
This group rnay conveniently be thought of as a collection of 
at least fifteen elements which through some fantasy of nature 
have been crowded into a space ivhich is usually occupied by a 
single element* All of the known elements arc arranged in an 
orderly fashion in the systematic tabulation known as the 
periodic Tabic* Throughout this table each dement is given 
a single space; in a few ca$es three elements occupy one space 
and in the single instance of the Rare Earth Group do we have 
more than three elements crowded together into one space. 
These fifteen elements of the Rare Earth Group arc alnio$t 
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invariably all found together in the same itilnerals and in 
addition there are two others which generally accompany 
them. To add to the complejcity of this pn^./Je there are, in 
addition to the seventeen elements which are generally 
thought of as comprising the Rare Earth Groupj at least a 
dozen closely related elements wliich are frequently present in 
rare earth ores- At least three or four of these closely related 
elements must always be expected in ever}' rare earth ore, 
and it is not uncommon to find most of them present in a 
single ore. 

Thus it appears that the Rare Earth Group presents to the 
inorganic chemist a puzzle which is complicated In the 
extreme by the fact that the ores in which this group occurs 
contain from fifteen to twenty or more clcmcntSH The 
untangling of so complicated a puzzle as this Is in itself no 
simple task. But when attempts are made to solve this 
riddle other serious obstacles are immediately encountered, 
WTiile some rare earth ores are available in large quantity at a 
reasonable cost, most of the minerals containing these com¬ 
pounds are scarce and difficult to obtain. As a consequence 
the initial cost of the raw material is generally high and the 
amount available at any price ia definitely limited. When an 
adequate supply of ore ia obtained difficulties are encountered 
because the minerals are refractor)" and yield reluctantly to 
chemical treatment. Aft^r the material is brought into 
solution and attempts are made to untangle the resulting 
complex mixture of salts by resolving it into a series of definite 
individual chemical compounds, new and perplexing obstacles 
are encountered. When an attempt is made to apply the 
methods of separation w^bich are usually employed in the 
purification of a chemical mixture, extremely slow progress i$ 
made for the reason that the elements of this group are very 
closely related chemically. Any reagent which affects one 
will generally react with them all and to about the same 
degree. As a result special methods must be applied and the 
best of diese are lamentably tacking in efficiency. As a 
consequence the most useful methods of purification which 
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are now known are frightfully wasteful and wholly unsatis- 
factor}’. 

Thus It appears that the process of untangling this 
complicated puzzle which nature has given us is difficult and 
expensive alike from the standpoint of time, money, and 
patience- Some members of the Rare Earth Group have been 
prepared in considerable quantitj' and in a high state of 
purity; these may now be purchased in the open market in 
large bulk and at a reasonable cost. Most of the individual 
members of the group have been prepared in a satisfactory 
state of purity, as a result of long, painstaking and patient 
effort. But some separations have never been accomplished 
completely because several portions of the puzzle remain yet 
to be solved. For this reason the compounds of some of the 
rarer members of the group are almost or quite unattainable. 
Willi this situation in mind it is easy to understand why 
illinium, which appears to be the rarest member of the group 
if notone of the rarest elements now known, escaped detection 
for so many years. 

The methods commonly employed in the separation of the 
members of this group are based upon one of two facts: (i) 
There is a gradual, though slight, change in the solubility of 
the salts of these metals; and (2) there is a gradual decrease 
in the chemical activity of the metals as we proceed in regular 
order from the first to the last member of the group. Ac¬ 
cording to the first fact, if we have a saturated solution of the 
bromates of the whole group and evaporate a part of the 
solvent it is obvious that some of the salts must crystallize out. 
If these crystals are examined and their composition compared 
with that of the mother liquor it is found that the cTysials are 
richer in tliose members which are more difficultly soluble, 
while the solution contains a larger proportion of the more 
readily soluble compounds. If the process of partial crystal¬ 
lization Is repeated with both the crystals and the solution, 
there w'ill be still greater separations of the more difficultly 
soluble salts from those which are more readily kept In 
solution. By repealing this process of fractional crystal- 
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Ilzation many hundreds of timcjSj the original miJEture of 
salts may be dhrided Into a series of fracrions, each one of 
which differs somewhat in composition from that of its 
neighbors. It is obvious, however^ that complete separations 
of chemical individuals cannot be expected by this method 
since the difFerences in solubility are gradual and sma]!. As a 
result fractional cr>"stallIzation alone is rarely If ever depended 
upon to secure a chemically pure compound* The method 
works best for any salt which is either the most difficultly 
soluble or the most readily soluble of the series. Usually 
methods of fractional crystallization are employed as a means 
of splitting a large volume of a highly complex solution into 
a series of fractions each of which is composed mainly of one 
or two Individual compounds, with a srna]l admixture of one 
or two of the most closely related compounds. In other 
words fractional crystallization is the first step in untangling 
the highly complex Rare Earth Group, 

Alethods depending on the varjring degree of chemical 
activity are of various types. If a precipitant like ammonia 
is added in excess to a mixed rare earth solution all the rare 
earth material would be precipitated. But if a very small 
amount of tlie precipitant is added only the weaker metals 
would be thrown out of solution. Similarly If the mixed rare 
eartli nitrates are heated, msoluble compounds are formed; 
hut if the heating is carefully controlled only the weaker 
metals will be changed to the insoluble form. These and otlier 
similar metfrods are used to fractionate the relatively simple 
mixtures obtained by fractional crj^stallizatlon. In general a 
carefully manipulated combination of fractional cr^^stallization 
and fractional precipitation or thermal decomposition will 
give the most satisfactory results yet obtained in ihe effort to 
untangle this rare earth puzzle. 

Many other attempts have been, made to find more 
satisfactory^ methods of separating the members of this group. 
In general they have not been as satisfactory as those which 
have been in use many years. New ideas are continually 
being developed and new methods of attack are being used. 
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Progress is being made In the attempts to kam more about 
tills Intricate group* Probably the most valuable new meitiod 
which has recently been uged is that of electrolytic reduction 
for which we are indebted to Professor L. F, Yntema, By 
this means he has prepared hlghiy purified europium and 
ytterbium^ tw'o of the most rare and most difficultly separated 
members of the entire group. 

Why^ should anyone be interested In untangling so compli¬ 
cating a puzzler What is to be gained from such work as diis ? 
Of w'hat possible use is It all? Such questions as these force 
themselves upon us w'hen we realize that a iiferlme of hard 
work may be expended writh apparently little actual progress. 
There are many reasons why the scientist persists in his 
efforts even in the presence of discouragement and disap¬ 
pointment. No one can predict in advance the v^lu^ of any 
$cientihc investigation. Some of the w^orld's greatest achieve- 
ments have come from the most unexpected sources. Any 
effort which extends the boundaries of our intellectual horizon 
h worth while. To the w^orker in the field of the rare earths 
there is also the conviction that perhaps this group holds the 
key by which w'e may be able to unlock the storehouse of 
information of the wffiok periodic system. If we can learn to 
understand the relationship of these elements to each other 
and to the more Important commercial metals, it may be 
possible to use this In formation for a better understanding of 
those elements vrhich we now consider commercially impor¬ 
tant. It IS only by patient, persistent and devoted effort of 
this sort that scientific progress may be made. In addition 
the rare earth worker is stimulated by the conviction that the 
rare earth elements must have been put here for some specific 
use. It is only our own ignorance conceming them that makes 
them appear useless- Perhaps some one of them may prove 
to be extremely useful as for example as a specific remedy for a 
baffling malignant disease. Surely no greater contribution to 
modern life could be desired than one which contributes 
definitely to the comfort, happiness, security and welfare of 
the human race. 
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Section I. TENDENcrEs m the Natural Sciences 
ASSAULT Orf ATOMS" 

By ARTHUR K, COMPTON 
{Rfo^ Jpfil JJ, 

TwEKTY-FtVE hundred years ago, ThaleSj the first true 
scientist of ancient Greece, undertook to solve the problem, 
‘‘Of what and how is the world made?” Almost a hundred 
generatiorL$ have passed, and the problem is not yet solved* 

Democritus and his followers thought they had found the 
solution. Everything is made of atoms* “According to con¬ 
vention there is a sw^eet and a bitter, a hot and a csoM, and 
according to convention there is color. In truth there are 
atoms and a void.” Thus In terms of morions of minute 
particles the ancient Atomtsts accounted for their world. 
Mountains and seas, trees and people, even life and thoughts 
were thus explained. 

But Socrates and Plato would have none of dieir atoms. 
Did they not In Democritus' hands rob men of their person¬ 
ality? Atoms are thus worse than uselessj for they destroy 
the basis of morality. Here m Athens, around the question 
of atoms, was staged the first great battle between science and 
religion. Epicurus and Lucretius took up the cudgels on 
behalf of the atomlstJT but Plato carried the day, and atoms 
were forgotten until the revival of scientific thought during 
the renaissance. 

Though our present day atomic theories are based on much 
firmer foundations than those of Democritus, they owe their 
origin to his ideas, transmitted down through the centuries- 
A few years ago we were camped beside a mountain lake in 
tlie foothills of the Himalayas, studying cosmic rays. The 
warm air from the plains of India was carried up over a 
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range of mounra]ri&^ and down again into tlie beautiriij 

Vale of Kashmir^ Clouds were continuaflj" forming as the 
aifj cooled by expansion as it came up the moLintatn aide, 
became supersaturated with moisture. But after passing the 
peak of the range, the air was warmed by compression as it 
sank to lower levels, and the clouds evaporated into thin air. 

It was while watching such clouds in his native hills of 
Scodandj that C* T* Wilson conceived his beautiful lab¬ 
oratory experiments on clouds. Of course he couldn^t bring 
the ntouRtninii into his laboratory but ht could expand his 
moist aJr in a cylinder ^^^th a piston at one end. He made his 
cylinder of glass, in order to see what was going on. I have 
one patterned after his design, here in my hand. Here are 
the glass top and sides, with the whole vessel partially filled 
with Inky water. There is a lamp here beside the glass 
cylinder so w'e can see better what Is going on. I can com¬ 
press the air in the glass chamber by squeezing the bulb. 
We let the air remain under this pressure for a moment, 
until It becomes saturated with moisture, and then allow it 
to expand. As it expands the air cools, and a cloud forms in 
the chamber j'ust as it did on the mountain top. 

Did it ever occur to you that when a cloud forms each 
little drop of moisture in the cloud must condense on some¬ 
thing? Lsually it condenses on a speck of dust floating in the 
air, and after a rain storm these dust particles are carried to 
the ground and the air is beautifully clear. But when the 
dust has been removed, what can the drops condense on? 
There are always in the air some broken bits of atoms and 
molecules, which we call icjis. 'I'hese ions are produced by 
rays from radioactive substances in the ground, and other 
sources. So Mr. ^Vllsun tried the experiment of placing a 
speck of radium in his expansion chamber, to sec what kind 
of clouds would be formed. Let’s see W'hat happens when we 
repeat his experiment. Those of you who are near enough 
will set the little white lines radiating out from the tip of 
the glass rod which carries the radium. These little white 
lines are tiny clouds of water drops, condensed on the ions 
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left aloDg the paths of particles shot out hy^ the radium. 
It is clear that particles of some kind are coming from the 
radium. WTiat are they? 

For those of you who are too far away to see these little 
clouds^ let me show a series of photographs of what is happen¬ 
ing in this chamber. First you see a picture taken from above 
[Figp l)^ Here are the glass walls of the chamber^ and here is 
the rod on which the speck of radium is placed. These more 
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or less diffuse lines ate the clouds of w^ater drops that mark 
the paths of the particles ejected from the radium. 

What are these particles? Let us call them alpha par^ 
tides, in order not to imply anything about what they are, 
and look into their properties. Fig. 2 shows a sharper 
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photograph, each ]ine a thin straight cloud, marking the path 
of an alpha particle- Rutherford (Just recently made Lord 
Rutherford in recognition of his work with atoms) caught a 
large number of these particles, to find out what they were 
when there are enough of them to handle. Niton is a radio¬ 
active gas, a hundred tliousand times as active as radium. 
He compressed some of this gas into a fine glass tube with 
walls so thin that the alpha particles would pass right through. 
After a few- days he noticed gas Golleeting in the space sur¬ 
rounding this tube, and this gas he forced into a fine lube 
above. On passing an electric discharge through the tube 
and looking through a spectroscope at the light emitted, he 
saw the brilliant spectrum characteristic of the gas helium, 
Many of you know the romance of helium. Observed 
many years ago by Lockyer In the spectrum of the sun, it 
remained unknown on the earth for a generation until 
Rayleigh and Ramsay, making a precise measurement of the 
density of the nitrogen in the air, found it different from the 
nitrogen prepared in the laborator}'. Search for the cause of 
the discrepancy revealed a whole series of new gases—argon 
with which our incandescent lamps are filled, neon with which 
we advertise our wares in blazing red, helium with which we 
now fill our dirigibles, and two others, kiypton and jenon 
which are now of great value in certain laboratory experi¬ 
ments. Thus w'as helium found, and here we see it being 
formed—the birth of helium atoms. For these alpha particles 
are none other than atoms of helium gas. 

We can count diesc atoms one by one as they come from a 
preparation of radium. It might be done using an expansion 
chamber of this type, and counting the tracks as they appear. 
A belter method Is to allow the atoms to enter an electrical 
counting chamber. Bach particle then can make its record 
on a moving film, as we see in Fig. 3. Every little peak here 
marks the birth of a helium atom from its parent radium. 

Imagine that we have thus counted all the atoms of helium 
that come through the walls of Rutherford’s glass tube, and 
make the gas that he obseiV'ed in his spectroscope. How 
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many atoms would we have? In a little glas& bulb the si^e 
of a large pea^ tlJed with helium at atmospheric pressurCj the 
Tttimber of atoms is about i with nineteen ciphers after iu 



Fig. y .—Ccruntilis atoms, Eadi peak marks tb? ciUfiicitC GEK helium atum luto the 
tDtinting chatn twF. (Geiger and Ruthcrfnr4LJ 

Perhaps that doesiiT mean much to you^ Let me put it this 
Av^ay* Two thousand years ago Julius Caesar gave a dying 
gasp, “Et tu Brute?” In the intervening millenniums the 
molecules of air that he breathed out with that cry hav'^e been 
blown around the world in ocean storms, washed with rains^ 
warmed by the sunshine, and dispersed to the ends of the 
earth* Of course only a very small fraction of these molecules 
are now In th!$ room; but at your nest breath each of you will 
probably inhale half a dozen or so of the molecules of Caesar^s 
last breathe 

Molecules and atoms are very tiny things; but there are 
so many of them lhat they make up the world in which 
we hv'e. 

The Parts of the Atoxm 

The story is told of Lord Kelvin^ a famous Scotch physiciat 
of the last century^ that after he had given a lecture on atoms 
and molecules, one of his students came to him with the 
question, '“'Professor, what is your idea of the structure of the 
atom**^ “What,” said Kelvin^, '^Thc structure of the atom? 
WTiy, don^i you know, the very word ^atom^ means the thing 
that can't be cut. How^ then can it have a structure?” 

"^That,” remarked the facetious young man, “shows the 
disadvantage of knowing Greek.” 

Does the atom have parts? 
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The Electron 

Do you ste the faint littU* trail at the bottom of Fig. 4? 
It appears to be due to something much smaller than the 



4, TraiU ffi ilpha anJ beta p*rticlcij 


particle which made the broad bright trail abo^-e it. If we 
called the one an alpha particle, let us call the other a beta 
particle, and tr>' to find out what kind of thing it is. 

Fig. ^ shows a large number of these beta particles, 
that have been knocked out of air molecules by the action of 



Fifi, 5 Bcu particle, cjHwd fn™ hy X-rayj. 


? r through the 

middle of the chamber. Kovr every substance has its otvn 
peculiar kind of atoms. Iron atoms differ from oxygen atoms, 
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and these from atoms of carbon and so on. But ihest btla 
particles are all alike, as far as we can tell^ and they can be 
knocked out of anything. Had we put into the chamber fried 
eggs or a platinum wrist watch, the same kind of beta particles 
would have been observ^ed. Thus beta particles are things, 
which go to make up all kinds of matter. They are more 
fundamental even than atoms. 

But what are these beta particles? In the first place they 
carry an electric charge. Notice in Fig. 6 how their trails 
are curled up if a magnet h held near the expansion chamber^ 



Fill. 6.— Beta partlclH (elfrCErtms^ by tULignetlc field. (Skjobelizyti,) 

This is because the moving electric charge acts like a wire 
carjydng an electric current, and the particlea form the arma¬ 
tures of tiny electric motors. 

Professor Millikanj a member of our society, spent years 
at the University of Chicago in measuring the charge carried 
by one of these little particles* He bulk himself an electrcn 
scope in which a tiny drop of oil took the place of the usual 
gold leaf, and he would catch these beta particles on his 
oil drop. Every particle carried the same charge, he found. 
It was also the same charge that a hydrogen ion carries when 
water is dissociated into oxygen and hydrogen by the passage 
of an electric current* 

Because It carries this unit of electric charge, which seems 
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to be an indivisible unitj these beta particles were called 
dectrons^ and by that name they have become familiar^ 

These electrons have been weighed^ icm>^ and their weight 
is found to be v^ry small indeed. The atom of hydrogen is 
the smallest atom we knoWj and as we have seen* it is a very 
tiny thing. But an electron weighs only 1/1S45 as much as 
does a hydrogen atom. Thus we were correct in guessing 
that the beta particle which made the faint trail waa much 
smaller than the alpha particle that made the broad bright 
streak on an earlier photograph* 

The electron h indeed one of the components of which the 
atom is built- Wc can in fact count the number of electrons 
that each atom has* Hydrogen has 1 electron^ helium 2, 
lithium 3 j and ao on. Osygen has S electrons in each atom, 
iron 36^ and uranium, the heaviest atom of all, has 9a 
electrons* 

The Nucleus akd the Proton 
But this IS only a part of the story. The electrons are all 
particles of n^gativ^ electricity. The atom itgdf is electrically 
neutral, and must therefore have in it some positive electricity 
to neutralize the negative electrons. If time were available, 
I should describe for you the beautiful experiments carried out 
by Rutherford and Aston In Cambridge, Dempster at the 
University of Chicago, and others, which have shown that 
this positive electricity is concentrated in a very small nucleus, 
which though much smaller in size than the atom has yet 
nearly all the atom^s ’weight. 

The careful experiments of Dempster and Aston havis 
showm that the weights of the nuclei of the various atoms 
such as oxygen, nitrogen, sodium and the rest, are whole 
multiples of a unit which i^ nearly equal to the weight of 
the hydrogen nucleus. This suggested that the various 
atomic nuclei are built up of hydrogen nuclei. This idea was 
supported by the fact that the electric charge carried by the 
various atomic nuclei is always an integral multiple of the 
charge carried by hydrogen nucleus* 

Many attempts have been made to make one element out 
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of another. This is in fact the old problem of alchemy, to 
make gold out of lead. The first success was got by Ruther^ 
ford. He didnT get gold out of lead; but he did get hydrogen 
out of nitrogen and out of aluminurn and other elements. 

The experiment can best be shown using again our cloud 
expansion apparatus, as has been done for example by our 
fellow member, Professor Harkins* Fig^ 7 shows a group 



Fic. 7.—^Alpha partJGle knocELm^ hydnD£«n nucleus out af mutig^n ilom (BlickctC.) 

of alpha particles shooting through nitrogen gas. Most 
of them go straight to the end of the path, and this is remark¬ 
able, for each alpha passes right through tens of thousands 
of nitrogen atoms before its flight is stopped. But here 
we see a really surprising occurrence. The alpha particle 
dives into a nitrogen atom, and out of it emerges a smaller 
particle, which goes out leaving a thin straight trail. The 
nitrogen nucleus with the alpha particle now attached moves 
heavily along In a different direction. The alpha particle has 
serv^ed as a hammer to knock a hydrogen nucleus out of a 
nitrogen atom. 

Simitar experiments have been done wdth many other 
elements, and most of the lighter ones have thus been dis¬ 
integrated, expelling always a hydrogen nucleus* Thus we 
may take this nucleus, like the electron, as a component of 
which the various atoms are built. We give to the hydrogen 
nucleus now the name of proton^ f./. the original or funda¬ 
mental thing. Out of protons and electrons we believe all 
the ninety-tw^o difi^ereiii kinds of atoms are built* 
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How THE Atom is Built 

Old Ptolemy, the ancient Greek astronomer, knew that 
there was a sun and a moon, the earth and the planets; but 
he didn*t. know what the solar system i$- AVhen Copemicus 
and Galileo showed however that there is a sun, around 
which revolve planets in definite orbits, then men fdt that 
they had become acquainted with their w^orld. So^ though 
w'e have found the parts of w^hich the atom is made^ w'e 
really don^t know^ the atom until we know hovr these parts are 
pul together. 

Perhaps the best way to find out how something is made is 
to look at U. If it is something like a tvatebj which we can 
hold in our hands, this is comparatively easy. If it is the cell 
structure of a muscle that we wish to examine, we put it under 
a microscope. But some things are too small to see even in a 
microscope. By using ultraviolet light of w^ave-length shorter 
than ordinan^ light, we can photograph such things as typhoid 
bacilli w'ith increased sharpness. But atoms are too small 
even for this. 

Xow X-^rays have a vrave^length only a ten thousandth 
that of light, and if we could use them In a microscope it 
should be possible for us to observ^e even the tiny atoms. 
Unfortunately w^c cannot make lenses that will refract X-rays, 
and even if we could, our eyes are not sensitive to X-rays. So 
it would seem that we shall never be able to see an atom 
directly. 

It is nevertheless possible for us in the laborator>' to get 
by more round about methods precisely the same information 
about an atom that we should if could look at it with an 
X-ray microscope. I have spent a large part of the last 
sixteen years trjdng to find what the atom looks like, and it 
has become something of a game wulh me. 

Last summer w hite spending a brief vacation in northern 
Michigan, I noticed a fuzzy ring, not \-ery large^ around the 
moon. Half an hour later the ring was perceptibly smaller, 
and wutliin an hour we bad to come In out of the rain. 

This ring was due to the diffraction of the moonlight by 
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tiny water droplct$ that were beginning to form a cloud. 
The sisse of the ring depends upon the size of the water drops— 
if the drops are smalh the ring U blg^ and mce versa. So when 
the ring grew smaller it meant that the drops were growing 
larger. Scxjn they would fail as rain. 

Our method of studying atoms is very similar to this 
method of finding out the size of the droplets in a cloud. 
Insteld of the moon we use an X-ray tube, and in place of 
the cloud of water droplets we use the atoms in air or helium* 
For the wave-length of the X-rays bears about the same 
ratio to the size of a helium atom that a light wave bears to a 
droplet of water in a fog. The helium atoms spread the 
X-rays out into a halo^ This halo, now of X-rays scattered by 
the helium atoms, corresporidg precisely to the ring around the 
moon diffracted by the cloud droplets. Likewise here, from 
the diameter of this halo, we can estimate the size of the 
helium atom. We can also tell pretty much what it looks 
like, just as if the atom were under the microscope. 

Fig. 8 shows how the helium atom would look if we 
were to see it vrith an X-ray microscope^ The picture 



Fig. B.—^ Appcarauct^ of i Mkuiii attottlr ** feund bj X-raya. (LanecT.) 

is drawn carefully from the data we have got from the 
diffraction haloes. Of course it is highly magnified^ about a 
thousand million times. Such a magniheation would make a 
pea appear as big as the earth- 
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In the nilddie of this fuzzy ball somewhere is the nucleus 
of the helium atom, which has in it the protons. This fuzzy 
atmosphere is due to the electrons. We noted above that the 
helium atom has only two electrons in it. You may wonder 
how with only two electrons the atom can seem so diffuse. 
Did you ever see the boys on the Fourth of July waving the 
sparklers to make circles or figures eight? Of course the 
sparklers weren’t in the form of circles; they appeared that 
way because they moved so fast. So here, the electrons give 
this continuous, diffuse appearance to the atom because thev 
are now here and now there, and we have caught a “time- 
exposure” of their average positions. This is of course what 
we would see if we could look at the atom. 

There have been fi.fty-seven varieties of atomic theories 
proposed. Lord Kelvin thought the atom was something 
like a smoke ring; J, J. I homson said it was a sphere of jelly. 
Rutherford called it a miniature solar system, while Bohr and 
Sommerfeld calculated precisely the orbits of the planetary 
electrons revolving about the central nodeus, Lewis and 
Langmuir objected, and said the atom is a cube, “Not so 
it’s a tetrahedron.” claimed Lande. “Quite a mistake; it’s a 
diffuse atmosphere of electricity around a central core,” says 
Schrodingcr. Only ii isn’t diffuse electricity,” complains 
Heisenberg, “It’s electrons moving now here, now there 
which make up this atmosphere,” ' 

Each of these theories has found support in that it has ex¬ 
plained certain physical or chemical or spectroscopic properties 
of atoms. For the most part, each theory has been better 
than the one before, because it has explained the things which 
the earlier one described and some new thing as well. It maj* 
seem over optimistic to suppose that there is anything final 
about the most recent theory. Vet the fact remains that 
there is one and only one such picture, namely that of 
Heisenberg, that describes what we find when with our “.Y-rav 
eyes” we look into the atom. 

Does this mean that the problem of the structure of the 
atom IS solved? Not yeti We feel that we know in general 
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outline what this electron atmosphere of the aiom is like; but 
there's the nucleus of the atom. ^\Tiat is it like? 

'^WhaVs the idea of bringing that np?^^ you ask me, 
"^Surely that little nucleus isn't big enough to amount to 
anything!'" 

It is the nucleus of the radium atom from which the alpha 
particles came. Did St occur to you that those alpha partides 
carry a tremendous amount of energy? It is about a million 
times as much as is released when a molecule of T N T 
explodes. It is only because they arc liberated one at a 
time that the alpha particles make ao little impression. 

Did you ever pause to wonder where all the energy of the 
sun comes from which it is pouring out as heat? If it were 
made of pure coal burning in oxygen^ the sun could shine 
with its present brilliance for only a few thousand years, less 
than the era of histor}^ before it would be reduced to a 
cinder. Even if It were composed of uranium or radium, and 
got its heat from their disintegration, it would last only for a 
few billion years, which Is about the age of our own earth; 
yet our geological records indicate no change in the sua^s 
brightness over this vast period. The best aBtronomlcal 
evidence Iridicates that the sun must be at least a thousand 
billion years old. What is the enormous supply of energy 
which has kept it hot for so long a time? Professor McMillan 
has pointed out that apparently the only way to explain the 
sun^s long life is to suppose that the sun is consuming itself. 
If under the extreme pressure and temperatures of the sun's 
interior the electrona and protons in an atom should come 
together and neutralize each other, all of their energy would 
be liberated and add to the aun^s heat. Such a process would 
release energy almost beyond belief From five drops of 
water, if w^e could thua squeeze out all the energy, we should 
be able to run all the power stations in Philadelphia for 
twenty-four hours. 

Is it possible for man to tap diese great stores of energy? 
We do not know. We know the energj^ is there, and the 
evidence is strong that it is being liberated in the aun and 
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stars. But under what conditions? Perhaps we cannot 
realize the proper conditions here on the eardi. In any case 
it is our job—the physicists job, that is—to find out whether 
this energj' can be used, and if so, how. 

If we are to find the conditions for the release of these vast 
stores of energy, we must acquaint onrselves witli the atomic 
nucleus, for it is there that the energy lies. Studies of the 
band spectra of molecules have shown us something about 
the rotation of the nucleus. The masses of the nuclei and 
their electric charges have been measured by the help of 
magnetic spectrographs and scattered X-rays. Attempts 
have been made to disintegrate atomic nuclei by bombard- 
merit with high speed electrons shot by high voltages. But by 
far the most frulirut tool for studying the nucleus has been 
radioactivity. 

Experiments with scattered alpha rays have shown the 
iniiiute size and relatively large mass of the nucleus. They 
have enabled us to measure its charge, and even to estimate 
the field of electric force in its neighborhood. Further infor¬ 
mation on the latter point vs given by the speed with w'hich 
the alpha particles are ejected from the radioactive nucleus* 
Combining the evidence from these alpha ray experiments, it 
becomes evident that surrounding the nucleus there is a 
“potential wall,” which prevents alpha particles that are 
outside from entering the nucleus and those on the inside 
from escaping. \Ve arc thus afforded a basis for developing 
a quantum theory of radioactive disintegration according to 
which the probability of an alpha particle jumping this wall 
is greater if it has large energy, and a qualitative explanation 
of one of the fundamental law's of radioactivity is obtained. 
Studies of the sharpness of gamma ray lines suggest a nucleus 
In which planetary alpha particles correspond to the electrons 
of the outer atom; though how' these particles are held 
together remains unknowm. Similarly the condition of the 
electrons in the nucleus remains unsolved. There is no 
gamma radiation that can be traced to these electrons, and 
when they appear as beta particles their energies are di^ 
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tributed over broad bands. Though much new light is shed 
by these studies in radioactivity, the nucleus of the atom, 
with its hoard of energy, thus continues to present us with a 
fascinating mystery. 

Thus our assault on atoms has broken dowm the outer 
fortifications. We feel that we know the fundamental rules 
according to which the outer part of the atom is built. The 
appearance and properties of the electron atmosphere are 
rather familiar. Yet that inner citadel, the atomic nucleus, 
remains unconquered, and we have reason to believe that 
within this citadel is secreted a great treasure. Its capture 
may form the main objective of the physicists’ neitt great drive. 







HOPES IH the biological SCIENCES 
Bj WILLIAM MORTOK WHEELER 

{Read Afrii rj, t^ji) 

My topic, as worded, appears to be somewhat ambiguous. 
It would seem to refer either to the hopes of the general public 
concerning the future advantages to be derived from bio¬ 
logical research, or to the hopes entertained by the biologists 
themselves in the outcome of their labors. Since I am by 
no means certain that the public has any dehnttely formulable 
hopes of biology, except, perhaps, those relating to relief 
from certain terrible diseases, I will, with your kind per¬ 
mission, consider only what I conceive to be the main hopes 
of the investigators of living organisms. Perhaps these hopes, 
if realizable, might be regarded as generally satisfactory. 
Before proceeding, however, I should like to give the subject 
a more definite setting, 

St. Augustine informs us that when the actor who im¬ 
personated Chremes in Terence's adaptation of Menander's 
comedy, the “Self-tormentor,” uttered the line homo sum, dt 
Aumani nii a mt ali/num puto —I am a man and I deem 
nothing that is human foreign to me—the Roman theatre 
resounded with applause. Some scholars imply that it was 
only the actor's consummate art that elicited this response, 
because the sentiment must liave been trite even in 163 b.c. 
Indeed, the line may have occurred in the lost original play 
written by Menander in his youth, about 324 b.c., and the 
Stoic doctrine of the universal society of mankind had long 
been familiar. Perhaps, however, Terence’s verse may have 
had a certain freshness, which we who live in a much more 
highly integrated society are unable to feel. At the present 
time, at any rate, we are all so interdependent that, as George 
Boas says, “we want to live the lives of others; we w’ant 
others to live our lives. . . . The newspaper inteivdew, pub- 
16 211 
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licity, the radio, the social worker, the autobiographical 
novel, organised play, toui's m fnusst^ ^*just one big family,*^ 
we live the life of one of those niarine animals whose iierv'ous 
system is a neryenet; when one bit of it is stimulated, the 
whole shudders in sympathy," 

The depth and universality of this feeling that nothing 
human is foreign to us is shown most impressively in those 
vast accumulations of knowledge and unverified inference 
which constitute what w'e call the humanities and the 
Germans call the ‘Geisteswdssenschaften,' the sciences and 
pseudosciences of theology, metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, 
esthetics, psychology, history', sociology, economies, law, 
politics, linguistics and education. All of these have been 
ardently cultivated in the past by men who tacitly assumed 
that a complete knowledge of man could be secured by study¬ 
ing him as a unique and isolated species. Their interests wero 
therefore exclusively or at any rate very largely ^niktapo- 
centTu; their motto tliat of Terence, the Protagorean **man 
IS the measure of all things,” or Pope’s aphorism, “the proper 
study of mankind is man.” To the biologist of today this 
interest seems to be too narrow, for the reason that our 
knowJLdge of any organism must be distorted and inadequate 
unless Its genetic and environmental relationships are given 
due consideration, and this obviously includes a scientific, non- 
valuatiye, comparative study of existing man as only one of a 
vast senes of extinct and conteiriporaneous organisms. Biolo 
gists are therefore hiocnitric and would be inclined to expand 
Terence s verse to read: “1 am a living organism and I deem 
nothing that is living foreign to me.” The Hindoos many 
centunes ago adopted this attitude from belief in metempsy¬ 
chosis; biologists have adopted it only within the past seventy 
years from a conviction of the truth of organic evolution, 
lhat it IS not confined to biologists is shown by the Increasing 
interest of all civilized nations in the conservation of wild¬ 
life, in the active developments of horticulture, of zoological 
and botanical gardens, niuseums, etc^ 

But, after all, biology deals only with a small fragment of 
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reality—with that thin and discontinuous him of liWng 
matter which grows and proliferates on the land surfaces and 
in the waters of onr rather diminutive planet- Poets and 
panthelstlE: philosophers, no less than geoiogim, chemists, 
physicist$ and astronomers have an even more espansive, 
cosmoc^tric interest, and their version of Terence's line 
wonld, perhaps, read: **1 am a space-timo ei^ent and I deem 
nothing that Js a space-time event foreign to me,” Remote 
and tenuous as such an interest may seem, and without going 
as far as Groddeck when he says that "'if one wished to utter 
one unquestionable truth about humanity^ one would need to 
knoMT the whole cosmos,” we gladly admit that we still have 
much to learn about the biochemistry, biophysics and the 
cosmic significance and destiny of man. 

Of course, we can not regard the three Interests, which I 
have mentioned, as mutually excluslven They obviously 
represent only so many natural expansions of our abiding 
interest in ourselves, an idtercsst which we hope will yield a 
deeper, more satisfactory and more useful knowledge of man¬ 
kind in general- The biocentric certainly owe much to the 
older anthropocentric sciences, which have provisionally, and 
often erroneously, formulated essentially biological problems 
like those of the relations of form and function, body and 
mind. Certain statistical methods of handling data, and 
conceptions like the survival of the fittest, the struggle for 
estistence, organic differentiation as the result of division of 
labor, are known to have crept into the biological from the 
social sciences. On the other handj we sec peculiarly bio¬ 
logical formulations, like that of the ‘organism,^ invading the 
theories of modern physicists, chemista and astronomers. 

Now what are the hopes of the biologist? They are, no 
doubt, many and diverse and In part vague and inarticulate, 
but there seem to be two of which he is clearly conscious. He 
hopes, first, to obtain from investigation accurate, verifiable 
data that can be utilised in establishing a more adequate 
knowledge of the essential pc-culiarities of organisms^, and 
second, he hopes to sec this knowledge more extensively 
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utilized in human thinkiog and behavior. He is encouraged 
in these hopes bj^ hJs knowledge of the history of research. 
In the biological sciences, at any rate, this history' is so recent 
that many of my audience have witnessed not only the 
development of whole sciences from casual or apparently 
inslgnificaiit bits of Investigation, but also the profound and 
beneficent effects of this knowledge on the anthropocentric 
sciences and human behavior. In fact, the history of the 
dozen or more biological sciences, like that of the other 
natural sciences, abounds iu such instances, and even the 
humblest investigator hopes to initiate or to aid in initiating 
similar developments though he is, as a rule, quite unaware 
of their future possibilities. Who could have foreseen, for 
cjtaraple, that the doctrine of organic development and 
evolution, that key^idca of our modern civilization, as Over- 
street calls it, would arise from Lamarck’s classlficatorj' 
studies of animals and plants and Darwin’s and Wallace’s 
casual observations on the distribution of certain groups of 
tropical animats,? Or who, in JS39, could have foretold that 
Schwann’s rudimentary' studies of plant-cells would culminate 
in our modern cytology, histology, embry'ology and pathology.? 
The whole science of genetics has arisen unpredictably since 
the beginning of the century from two sets of observations— 
those of Mendel, in 1865, on the hybridization of peas— 
overlooked for more than 30 years, and those of my old 
teacher, Edouard Van Beneden, in 1883, on the chromosomal 
equivalence of the male and female pronudel in the egg of the 
mundworm of the horse. Bacteriology and immunology can 
be traced back through the splendid achievements of Pasteur, 
Koch, Jenner and others to the almost playful obsen aiions of 
eeuwenhock in 16S2 on some microbes scraped from his own 
teeth. Even as late as 1890, when Theobald Smith dis 
covered the cause of Texas cattle-fever, could anyone have 
predicted our present knowledge of insects as carriers of 
pathogenic organisms, the successful completion of the 
Panama Canal and the sanitation of great tropical regions ^ 
Recent investigators of animal behavior like Sherrington, 
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Pavlov, Thorndike, Yerkes, Watson and Koehler were prob¬ 
ably aware of the general significance of their eipcriraents, 
because they were performed on higher mammals and human 
infants, but A, P. de Candolle, when he studied the heli- 
otfoplsm of plants in 1835i f'cjt foresee the generalisations 

of \ em'orn, Loeb, Jennings and Parker, nor were such early 
naturalists as Reaumur, Bonnet, Francois and Pierre Huber 
aware that their careful studies of the instinctive behavior of 
insects would have such a direct bearing on our understanding 
of the human drives and appetites, as appears from the recent 
work of Holt, Legewie and others. Another instance, though 
of purely biological interest, is the development of our modem 
procedure in the classification of organic forms. In the more 
thoroughly studied groups of animals, the mammals, birds, 
mol tusks and insects, the species of the early classifiers are 
now resolved into form-cydes ("Fornienkreise”), or com¬ 
plexes of more or less variable geographical races, or sub¬ 
species, Strangely enough, the initiator of this procedure, 
which goes some distance towards reconciling taxonomy and 
genetics, was the philosopher Emmanuel Kant who. In I7yi, 
first introduced it into his account of the distribution of human 
races. It was independently advanced six years later by 
Esper in his studies 00 butterflies. After being overlooked 
for nearly a centurj' h was resustitated by American and 
German systemati!it& and is now yielding data for a really 
scientific study of organic evolntjon and geographical dis¬ 
tribution. 

Now since the anthropocentric actually merge mlo the 
biological sciences through the group of anthropological 
aciencesj and since, moreover^ all three groups have a common 
subject matter so far as man is concerned, it is not surprising 
to find that any important biological theory rarely remains 
confined to the field in wJiich it originated but promptly 
invades the anthropocentric group. There it begins to act 
like a ferment^ or catalyst on all our wishful thinking and 
time-honored, unverified assumptions and dogmas. Even if 
It be true that the universal unrest of our civilization is in 
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great part due to economic conditions and the marvellous 
developments of technQ|og>% we must also admit that the 
constant increase in our biological knowledge Is a very im¬ 
portant contributory factor. Not one of the anthropocentric 
sciences has escaped this influence. In consequence, some of 
them are adopting a frankly biological orientation, others show' 
their uneasiness in their complaints that the biologists are 
endeavoring to pasteurize not only the milk of humanistic 
knowledge, but even the milk of human kindness, and yet 
others are resisting the biological ferments with all the devices 
of a host-organism invaded by parasites. In the last group 
is theology, which i$ rapidly succumbing to the inroads, not 
only of the biological and physical sciences, but even of some 
of its former anthropocentric servant-sciences, history, anthro¬ 
pology and psycholog}'. Its status in the curricula of our 
higher secular institutions of learning is already that of a 
vestigial organ, and prophets venture to predict that before 
the end of the century it will have no more cultural value 
than astrology. Metaphysics is faring no better, and is 
being expo.sed by the philosophers with slight regret, like a 
non-viabic Spartan infant, while they busy themselves with 
the theory' of knowledge and the religious, social and educa¬ 
tional problems that have become acute, as the result of 
psychological and physiological research. The old formal 
logic has reached its dotage, and is yielding its place to a new 
non-Aristotelian, biophysical logic. Ethics is torn between 
the conservative old moralists, who hold fast to their super¬ 
natural sanctions and injunctions and a radical, youthful 
faction insisting that moral codes shall be based on life and 
not life on moral codes. The social sciences, like insect 
laryse, are in a stage of eedysis, struggling to rid themselves of 
their valuativ'C epidermis and to emerge as genuine biosocial 
sciences. Law and political science, recently estimated to be 
more than 3700 years behind applied natural science, un¬ 
fortunately still suffer from some deep-seated disorder of the 
eedysial glands, so that there seems to be no immediate 
prospect of a successful moult. Our traditional, academic 
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psy^chologyj though at prei^crtt In a high fever, is undergoing a 
copious blood-iransfusion from physiology^ behaviorism and 
psyclioanalysia. 

Did time permit, this biologizing of the anthropocentric 
sciences might be shown to extend also to literature and the 
hne arts. That it will continue is one of the fervent hopes of 
biologists. There is, however, a more indirect and subtle 
influence on humanistic thinking, through the effects on our 
behavior of the applied biological sciences, which range all 
the way from forestry and agronomy to eugenics. Those 
exerting the most powerful and salutar)=" influence at the 
present time are medicine, hygiene^ epidemiology and psy¬ 
chiatry* It seems not to have been generall}’^ noticed that 
all the applied biological sciences are really so many depart¬ 
ments of biological engineering and that they are essentially 
only applications of ecology,^ since they involve scientific 
regulation of man^s relations to his biotic, social and cosmic 
environments. But ecology is, in turn, rooted in physiology, 
neurology and behaviorism and has therefore developed a 
conception of man quite unlike the encomiastic, valuative 
conceptions of the anthropocentric sciences. However hu¬ 
miliating it may be, the biologist insists that we are funda- 
mentalh'- not so many indivisible, imitialcrlal, Immortal souls 
bombinating in the cosmos, but so many very unstable lumps 
of juicy colloids, largely in die form of wonJerfu] sensory, 
nervous, muscular and glandular tissues, with elaborate 
alimentary and circulator}^ systems to nounsh them and 
mineralized skeletons to hang them on and make it possible 
for them to act on the external world. These and some 
addidonal materials^ including aevera! meals a day, are 
essential to die production aud operation even of a philos¬ 
opher, and, as Hogben says, 'Svhen the philosopher has 
finished all he has to say about Nature and Life, it is the 
biologist who is called lu by his relations to certify that he is 
legally dead.” 

Furthermore, no matter how flattering and mysterious 
what transpires between our ears may seem to us, our overt 
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behavior, apart from its greater complexity, is in last an a 13? sis 
like that of ail the other higher animals. It always consists 
of neuromuscular or neurogUndular responses to iniemai or 
external stimuli and of ceaseless efforts of the organism to 
adapt itself to its constantly changing outer world (Umwelt). 
That this is a basic truth physiologists, ecologists, behaviorists, 
psychologists and psychiatrists unanimously maintain. From 
this point of view, “the differences between thinking, wiHing 
and doing are far less significant than the Identities, for all 
are modes of response” (Holt). Even our random move¬ 
ments, maladjustments, diseases and death itself are merely 
so many, albeit unsuccessful, reactions to stimuli. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that all of us are finding it 
increasingly difficult to react sanely and efiicienti}?’ to our 
extremely intricate twentieth century social and economic 
environments and that many of us give up the struggle and 
lapse either into infantile patterns of behavior or revert to 
those of our troglodyte ancestors. Where, indeed, with the 
disintegration of traditional religion and ethics, can we hope 
to find the means of correcting our mental, moral and physical 
maladjustments, except in a biologically renovated ethics and 
a system of education imbued with the achievements of 
hygiene, psychotherapy, endocrinology and genetics f 
■ vrhat extent will the biologist’s hopes of a permanent 
influence of biological knowledge on our behavior and welfare 
be fulfilled ? He sees ail departments of chemical and physical 
engineering receiving an ever increasing, enthusiastic welcome 
from the public and a more moderate appreciation of the 
applications of the biological sciences which are concerned 
With forestry, agronomy and medicine. Kut those which deal 
with eugenics, sex-hygiene and voluntary limitation of the 
population encounter such a resistant barrier of emotions 
prejudices and ancient mores that their general acceptanc^ 
will probably be long delayed. So far as these matters are 
concerned, therefore, the biologist will have to possess his 
soul m patiences He will remember the history of the doctrine 
of evolution which, for very similar reasons, after more than 
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half a century of coDfirmation, ja stiil anadiema to some of 
our institutions and the object of adverse legislation in some 
of our commonwealths. Indeed, the present hopes of eugenics 
are even less promising than were the hopes of evolution during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century, because evolution 
was mainly concerned with a reorientation of human thinking, 
whereas eugenics, as applied genetjes, demands action. Of 
tlie eventual success of at least a part of its program, however, 
there would seem to be every prospect. 










LENGTHENING THE SPAN OF LIFE 
By LEE K, FRAITEEL 

iJtesd April 2j, fpjiJ 

Mr. PREsiDE^fT: This is not the first time that the queation 
of the span of life has been presented to the American Philc^ 
sophical Society, In the TranxacUi^TU of the Society for the 
year 1793 a letter was published from WilJiam Barton^ Esq., 
to the then President, David Rittenhouse, LL.D. Apparently 
this was the formal way of presenting communications to the 
Society, The letter was entitled Observations on the 
ProbabSIities of the Duration of Human Life and the Progress 
of Population in the United States of America^” An interest¬ 
ing commentary on the letter, which is dated Philadelphia^ 
March 17, 1791, one hundred and forty years ago, and which 
fills sistyHone pages of the Proceedings, are the concluding 
lines which read, am. Dear Sir, with great respect, your 
affectionate nephew, VV. Barton.” 

In reading this very interesting communicationj it appears 
that the primary purpose which Mr* Barton had in view was 
to furnish proof that the United States was the moat desirable 
place in which to live. In the opening paragraph the author 
stated that the duration of human Life, the progre$5 of the 
population, and the causes which accelerate that pre^gress 
were unparalleled elsewhere. In proof of this he compared 
conditions in the United States with those of certain European 
countries, which showedj in his belief, the advantages on the 
side of the United States. 

Among the causes w^hich Mr. Barton assigned were the 
greater salubrity of the climate, the great fruitfulness and 
resources of the country^ the consequent facility of acquiring 
the means of a comfortable subsistence, early marriages, and 
the Wrtuous and simple manners of the great body of the 
Inhabitants, He quotes Benjamin Franklin as follows: 
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“With u$ in America, marriages are gcnerailjr In the 
morning of life. Our children are therefore educated and 
settled In the world by noon. Wc have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves. Ky these early 
marriages we are blessed with more children, and from the 
mode among us—founded in nature—of every mother suck¬ 
ling and nursing her own child, more of them are raised. 
Thence the swift progress of population among us—un¬ 
paralleled in Europe,*' 

Air. Barton did not couhne himself to mere statementB, but 
attempted to prove his contention by statistical data. At¬ 
tached to tlie communication arc tables showing the prob¬ 
abilities of the duration of human life from birth to ninety 
years of age, and for divers Intermediary periods in Phila¬ 
delphia, as contrasted with cities in Eunope. From the table 
for Philadelphia for the years 1782, 1788, 1789, and 1790. made 
up from the registers of Christ Church and St. Peters in 
Philadelphia, it appears that of looo children born, 611 were 
alive at age 3, whereas in London only 492 were alive, and in 
\ lenna only 431. At age twenty, 400 were alive [li Phila¬ 
delphia, but only 272 in London, and 247 in Vienna In 
Philadelphia 140 were alive at age fifty, while only 97 were 
alive 111 London, and 96 in Vienna. And finally at age eightv 
6 of the iQOO were still alive In Philadelphia, and only 2 \n 
eacb of other cities. 

Wliciher the data which Mr, Barton gives are reliable and 
accurate it is difficult to say. Nevertheless, It is upon these 
statistics that Mr, Barton glows with pride. The fact that 
611 children out of 1000 born were still alive at age three is 
a testimony which the author adduces to prove how much 
more carefully babies were nursed and reared in Philadelphia 
than in European cities, and the fact that out of iqoo indi¬ 
viduals 6 reached age eighty, as contrasted with 2 for either 
London or Vienna, vias adequate proof that salubrity of 
climate and general living conditions were favorable to a bnv 
duration of human life. 

The data of Air. Barton’s 


are approsJmatdy those of 
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Philadelphia of one hundred and forty years ago. I have 
tried to picture to myself what Mr. Barton would say could 
he transport himself from the eternal shaders and be present 
at this meeting. I can imagine his amazement at learning 
what has happened in what is, after all, a comparatively 
short period in world h^stor>^ Mr. Barton might even 
question the accuracy of a life table of Phnadelphia based on 
the 19ZO Federal Census which shows that out of 1000 
birlhsp 890 were alive at age three, as contrasted with the 6l I 
of hh table; 836 were alive at age twenty, as contrasted with 
his 400; 657 were alive at age fifty, as compared with the 140 
of the previous table; and instead of 6 being alive at age 
eighty, actually 133 were alive. The reverse of the picture 
is equally significant* To us it seems incredible that In those 
early days of the Lnited States nearly 40 per cent of the 
children born in any i^ear should have died before they were 
three years old, and that out of each such thousand only 6 
should arrive at the venerable age of eighty. 

What has brought about these marked changes? At what 
period in the intert^al since 1790 did tliey begin? Are they 
due primarily to the causes which Mr. Barton assigned— 
salubrity of climate and good living conditions—or have new 
factors arisen which have markedly influenced the death 
rate? 

The answer is obvious- WTiat has happened has happened 
largely in the last fifty years. It has been due primarily to 
researches in medical science, and In particular to that great 
outstanding discovery of the bacterial origin of certain diseases. 
It is no exaggeration to say that more has been accomplished 
in the reduction of the death rate throughout the world in 
the last fifty years than occurred in the previous five thousand 
years* In concrete terms, what has this discoverj'^ meant? 

May I give a personal observ^ation? I w^as a student in 
the laboratory of the late Dr* Henry Leffmann in the 
summer of 1885. There was an epidemic of typhoid fever in 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania, which in a population of 8,ood 
caused 1,104 cases and 114 deaths. Dr* Leffmann had been 
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called in to make the chemical analyses of water conventional 
at that time. The results on the chemical side were negligible* 
Dr. L. H. Taylor of Wilkes-Barre, during the summer of 
1885, traced the epidemic to pollution of the stream feeding 
the Plymouth water supply^ The epidemic w^as charged by 
Doctor Taylor to a case of a patient who presumably con¬ 
tracted the disease in Philadelphia, and who retiirned to 
Plymouth in January'^ 1885. That Doctor Taylor's investi¬ 
gation changed Doctor Leffmann's conception of typhoid fever 
is shown by Doctor Leffmannas own paper before the Phila¬ 
delphia County Medical Society on November 24, 1S85* 
Here^ Doctor Leffmann said: ^*There is a large and, I think, 
increasing number of sanitarians and physicians who regard 
the disease as strictly a germ disease, that is incapable of 
originating except from a previous case.” 

Typhoid fever had been heavily and widely prevalent in 
Philadelphia for many years prior to the Leffmann-Taylor 
inquir)-' into the Plymouth situation. In 1865, the typhoid 
death rale 1,250 per miliicm of population; in the period 
18S0 to 1884 the rate averaged 682 per million. That the 
water supply was suspected for many years to have had an 
important bearing upon the prevalence of typhoid fever in 
Philadelphia is shown by the effort in 1872 to guard the 
Schuylkill River against pollution and by the prohibition of 
privies and wells wdtLlii the city liinlts (1873)* In 1896, the 
late Mr, Allen Hazen presented his plans for a filtration 
system and in 1902 the lower Roxborough plant and in 1904 
the Belmont plant were supplying filtered water to parts of 
the city* Not until 1911 was the entire city supplied with 
filtered water. Declining typhoid fever incidence w^as noted 
in those sections of the city successively supplied wdth filtered 
water. Chlorination of Philadelphia water was introduced 
in 1913 and bacterial examination of milk in 1899, 

What were the results of this effort to bar the typhoid 
bacillus which first became known to Philadelphia doctors 
and sanltariana In December, 1S80, through the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter? I he gradual coverage of the w^hole city 
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with dean water, and later with disinfected^ clean water, was 
followed by a gratify ing decline in typhoid fever incidence and 
deaths. In the period 1900 to 1904, marking the beginning 
of filtered water, cases and ^ylSt deaths were reported 

at a rate of 491 deaths per million population. Following the 
completion of the filtration project in 1911, the death rate 
from typhoid fever in the period 1913-1916 tvas loo per 
miltion^ In 1930^ following the systematic use of filtered, 
chlorinated water, pasteurized milk, food InspectiDti, and 
other measures^ only eighteen deaths occurred, or a death- 
rate of 9 per million 1 This was not due to any greater 
salubrity of climate nor to the fact that my fellow townsmen 
were living more orderly and hygienic lives, but to the 
discoverj' of the t>"phoid bacillus. 

I have mentioned this dramatic incident, since it tells the 
story of what has happened throughout the world in the last 
fifty years. Year by year since that time the specific bacterial 
and parasitic causes and origins of certain diseases have been 
found. Year by year since that early day medical science has 
plodded and striven in the laboratory, in the clinic, m the 
hospital, and in the field to disecn^er the causes of disease and 
to find the means of their prevention. It w^ouJd be idle for 
me to elaborate the categorj' of accomplishments. They are 
known today even to the school child. 

How different k the situation from that which Mr. Barton 
described in his very interesting document, w^hen he $tatcd 
that out of 198 deaths in the congregations of Christ Church 
and St Peters from Christmas, 1781, to Christmas, lySz, 
24 died of the smallpos. In that year 12.1 per cent of the 
deaths in these two congregations w'ere due to smallpov. 
The population of Philadelphia was then approximately 
54,000, In the last three years, with a population forty" 
times as large, no one died in Philadelphia from smallpox. 
The disease is unknown in Philadelphia today. 

There are those in this audience who can recall as I do the 
time when praetkaUy every gummer our newspapers carried 
alarming headlines announcing an outbreak of yellow fever in 
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Mobile or New Orleans or other Southern cities. There are 
those who can recall the pretjautions which were taken at the 
Port of Philadelphia to prevent the introduction of Asiatic 
cholera. How many of you remember the days when we 
spoke of “consumption” as an inevitably fatal disease? 
You may recall as I do the belief of mothers that their 
children had to run the gamut of children’s diseases. The 
“second summer” was particularly dreaded. \Ye awaited 
with such philosophic calm as we could maintain, the attacks 
of croup, diphtheria, chicken poi, measles, and whooping 
cough, as diseases which children undoubtedly would become 
prey to. 

We believe dtflferenily today. It is the general impression 
that all the diseases I have enumerated arc due to bacterial 
infection. Some of them are known to be preventable* For 
this reason we are convinced that there is no need for children 
to suffer from them* In one instance, diphtheria, the cause 
has been Isolated and the means of prevention found. There 
is hardly a more illuminating page in the field of preventive 
medicine than the discovery of antitoxin by Behring in 1890 
and the subsequent discovery of toxin-antitoxin. Since the 
use of the latter, diphtheria is rapidly disappearing* In New 
^ork State, excluding New Ti ork City, during the last five 
years the diphtheria mortality was reduced 75 per cent ov‘cr 
the previous five year period. The diphtheria death rate 
is approxiinateiy a lliile over z per 100,000. A contin¬ 
uation of the intensive educational campaign to have chil¬ 
dren immuniiced will eventuate in the utter disappearance 
of this disease. What has been done in New York State can 
be done eveiywhere* Diphtheria will follow the paths of 
cholera and yellow fever and other diseases of infectious 
origin which today are rapidly diminishing in volume. WTjat 
is true of diphtheria may be true in the next ievr decades of 
measles, whooping cough, and scarlet fever. VVe may look 
forward in confidence to the realization that children may 
reach adolescence, not only free of these diseases, but what is 
of equal importance, free of their damaging sequelae which 
frequently manifest themselves in adult life. 
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The picture, therefore, which we have today is the prospect 
of the disappearance eve ulu ally of most if not all diseases of 
germ origin. Newer researches will give us additional infor¬ 
mation regarding certain diseases whose causes have not as 
yet been definitely ascertained. It is one of the ironies of 
the situation that w^e still know^ comparatively little about the 
most common disease. I refer to the common cold. Here 
too there are indjeadonsj even more than indications* that we 
are on the verge of discovering its cause. When w^e shall 
have found it^ we shall have made great progresis and shall 
have relieved humanity of the most frequent cause of de¬ 
bilitating illness. Sleeping sickness, infantile paralysis, and 
pneumonia arc in tiic same category. As yet research in 
these fields has not reached the point of completion so that 
we may know how to prevent them. But anyone who follows 
the research work now being done in many laboratories 
cannot help but feel that in these fields as well we shall soon 
know not only how to cure, but how^ to prevent. 

UTiat does all this mean so far as the ejfpectation of human 
life is concerned 2 VV'hat have these marveiou& discoveries 
donef The statistics of the past one hundred and thirty 
years amply tell the story'. According to tlje life table which 
Mr, Barton presented to the American Philosophical Society, 
the expectation of life at birth in 1790 was approximately 
thirty-fite years. Of 1000 indiidduals born tn one year, 
approximately 40 per cent died before they were three years 
old, and only five lived to be eighty years of age. The sum 
of their ages was ^5,000 years, or an average of thirty-five 
3-ears per individual. The nest decade, and those in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, showed comparatively 
little progress. Between 1790 and 1S90, a matter of one 
hundred years, there was an increase in the expectation of life 
of onh- eight years. In the following decades tlie discoveries 
of the bacterial origin of disease began to bear fruit. The 
results are truly illuminating. In the United States in the 
twenty years between 1890 and 1910, the expectation of life 
increased eight years, or as much as in the previous one 
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hundred years. From 1910 to 1930 there was another increase 
of eight years. In other words, in the four decades following 
the discovery of the bacterial cause of disease, the expectation 
of life increased twice as much a$ it had in the previous 
century. 

\\ hat IS the outlook for the future? It is hardly necessarv 
to guess. Certain facts are self-evident. We shall year by 
year apply more extensively the knowledge we already have 
regarding diseases which arc preventable. Science is still far 
in advance of the application of its discoveries. The applica¬ 
tion of existing knowledge universally would further reduce 
the incidence of disease. I may cite here the remarkable 
campaign against tuberculosis, the “consumption” of our 
boj hood da^rS, the disease which was supposed to be incurable. 
In the last thirty years tlic tuberculosis death rate in the 
United States has been cut to a third. A death rate of about 
200 per too,000 in 1900 has been reduced to a death rate of 
about 70 per 100,000 in 1930. There is still much to be done, 
but there is every reason to hope that within the next few 
decades the death rate from this disease can be cut very much 
further. Many communities now have death rates as low as 
30 per 100,000. This enviable condition will in the course of 
years be general. 

This is true all along the line. Deaths in inf ancy un¬ 
doubtedly can he reduced below the average of 70 per 1000 
live births. We look forw'ard confidently to an average 
infant mortality rate of less than 50 per looo births. Much 
more must still be done to reduce the deaths of infants in 
the first month of life. Many of these are due to congenital 
and other causes. When we have found these, we shall 
know how to prevent them, and infant mortality such as we 
know today will be a thing of the past. 

Recent researches indicate that a common disease of child¬ 
hood, rheumatic fever, is probably of infectious origin. So- 
called “growing pains” are probably due to bacteria and 
arc pathologic, rather than physiologic. This, too, will bow 
to the wand of science. We shall know how to prevent this 
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disease and, what is of equal importance, we shall learn Its 
relationship to diseases of the heart which manifest them¬ 
selves in later life. 

fn this realization we can confidently look forward to a 
further increase in the expectation of life. Such hope is 
more than speculation. It has the exactness of a mathe¬ 
matical calculation. If we can further reduce the incidence 
of transmissible diseases, the eipecialion of life will increase 
from sixty years which it is at present, to seventy years. 
\\ hether the expectation of life can be extended beyond this 
age will depend altogether upon further researches in medical 
science. 

^ ou will note that 1 have said nothing until now of the 
span of life, the mam subject of this address. We must 
distinguish between expectation of life and span of life. The 
former js the average number of years which a group of 
individuals may attain. By span of life we mean the 
maximum number of years which an individual may attain. 
Mr. Barton dwelt upon the fact that in his day individuals 
attained eighty years of age. The history of vital statistics 
is replete with ev'idences of individuals who have lived longer. 
Men have lived to be a hundred and beyond. There are 
records of individuals living one hundred and fifty years. The 
authenticity of such cases is questionable. There can be no 
doubt that here and there men and women have attained ages 
far beyond the average. What likelihood is there that in 
the future the span of life may be increased? What likelihood 
Is there that science may find the means of prolonging life 
far beyond the normal of today? 

I am making a conservatl%'e statement when I say that 
there is no e\ddence at this moment that human life may be 
prolonged beyond its presumed biologic limits. A\l the 
evidence indicates that man, like other animals, lives an 
allotted time. All that has been done thus far has been to 
save the wastage of life at the younger ages. Many more 
individuals today live to be fifty, sixty, seventy, and eighty 
years of age than was the case a centurj- or two ago. It still 
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remains, however, that after age ninety, there are coni’ 
paraiively few surv^ivora and that those who reach even more 
advanced ages are even fewer. 

It would be idle speculation at this time to predict that 
human life may be eirtended indefinitely. And yet, we must 
remember that man differs from other animals in tliat he ts 
a reasoning being. In the animal world there has been the 
constant struggle for survival. Each genus of animal has 
developed a biological ability to live a prescribed time. 
Certain insects live a day. The elephant lives two hundred 
years. These animals have adapted themselves to their 
environment. Man differs, however, from all other animals. 
\\ ith man as a reasoning being, the future will be not merely 
“the struggle for existence,” hut as Lange so aptly put it 
years ago, “the struggle against the struggle for existence.” 
Man has not only adapted himself to his environment but in 
many instances has conquered it. He has learned to protect 
himself against heat and cold and the elements. He has 
made inventions and discoveries in this tight for longer 
existence. Daily he is learning more of nature and daily is 
making nature his servant. How far this may go no one 
can tell. 

Certain significant researches in the recent past should be 
mentioned. They are at least suggestive. Much is being 
done to ascertain the actual mechanism of the aging process. 
There are varying views and opinions. Child has concluded 
that senescence Is not a phenomenon of later fife but that the 
human organism begins to grow old almost from birth and 
that the aging process is most rapid in youth. Carrel 
believes that the number of years during which a man mav 
live bears no definite relation to his real age. Any method for 
measuring old age must be based on certain physiological and 
chemical modifications which occur m the blood serum. 
Stockard agrees with Carrel that it Is not age which affects 
cells, but a gradual change or modification in their surround¬ 
ings which tends to lower their grow^th reactions. 

^ot only the cell is being studied. In recent years w^e 
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have learned much regarding the glands of internal secretion— 
the thyroids, and the adrenals, and their effects on the human 
organism. We have gone even further. Crile states that he 
may have created the first artificial living cell, M?hich may be 
broken, mended, and reassumc the activities of a living thing. 
Carrel has kept alive for twenty years cultures from individual 
chicken cells and suggests that in a suitable medium they 
might be kept alive indefinitely. Osterhout has been able to 
follow the process of death step by step by measuring altera¬ 
tions in protoplasmic potential and in electrical resistance. 
Pearl and MacArthur have studied the problems of met¬ 
abolism and conclude that the duration of life varies inversely 
with the intensity of the metabolic processes. If McCollum 
is correct, rats lose their mother love when fed on a manganese- 
free diet. Who knows what the future may hold in store if 
the theory is correct that the universe and mankind are akin 
and that both are made up of protons, electrons, and photons. 

Whether the span of human life can be extended is not a 
matter of a day. Research for many decades and in entirely 
new fields will be required. Any attempt at this time to 
predict what may happen would be idle. 

But even if it should be shown that there is a definite 
biologic limit to human life, is this necessarily a cause for 
disquietude? Would much be gained if we knew we would 
live one hundred and fifty years or even two hundred years, 
if old age means not only senescence but too often senility? 
Is there much comfort in that picture of Shakespeare’s, 
’’Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything”? 

Is not the real problem which immediately confronts us, 
not the extension of human life but a further reduction of 
disabling and debilitating illness? Today 2 per cent of 
American wage-earners are constantly so ill as to be in¬ 
capacitated for the ordinary pursuits of life. If I were asked 
to give a slogan for the next fifty years which would indicate 
the best efforts in life conservation, it would not be, “May 
you live one hundred and fifty years," but rather the slogan, 
“Cut the illness rate in tw'o.” 
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Life means comparatively Httle to the patient suffering 
from chronic disease. \Vc still have our armies of the halt, 
the fame, and the blind. Hospitals, penitentiaries, and 
asylums are filled with living examples of the sequelae of 
childhood diseases or the inheritors of venereal disease. 
^lany organic diseases of middie life—diabetes and certain 
forms of nephritis and heart disease—are not transmissible 
diseases, but may be the results of childhood infection. 
Whenever we can adequately protect the child against 
bacterial mvasion, when we can give him a clean heredity, 
when we can teach liim personal hygiene, and give him a 
proper mental attitude, freedom from care and worry, and 
opportunities for rest and recreation, we shall have entered 
that newer campaign which spells the postponement of 
disease and the promotion of physical, mental, and moral 
health. 

Think what this may mean from the standpoint of human 
efficiency . Ihmk what it may mean in a consideration of 
the future of this changing world. The past is a promise of 
what may happen. If I were a prophet I would try to vision 
the norld of 19^0. 1 think f could picture a changed world 

both in its economic and social aspects. It has been esti¬ 
mated that tile savings in mortality due to the reduction in 
the death rates between ages twenty and sixty, particularly 
from diseases such as tuberculosis, the savings due to the 
maintenance of earning efficiency at these ages between 1901 
and 1920, have meant a half million fewer orphans, of whom 
the majority would have been dependent by reason of the 
death of the wage-camer. The history of welfare work in 
the L’nited Stales during the same period shows a marked 
reduction in dependency due to illness. 

The picture of the future is clear. Orphan asylums will 
we hope become things of the past. There will be less need 
for welfare organisations for the indigent. Year by year we 
shall have fewer hospitals. The job of the doctor will more 
and more become the prevention of disease, rather than its 
cure. Industry', in view of our constantly increasing develop- 
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n^nt of technological processes, will be abic to maintain 
efficient production with a marked reduction in the length 
of tlie working week. Because of the stabilized population 
resulting from the lower birth rate and the advancing age of 
the future population, the laborer at forty will not be looked 
at askance when he seeks work; nor will he be discharged at 
fifty to be replaced by a younger man with less skill and less 
experience. The maintenance of a larger number of men in 
industry as a result of this may change our industrial system. 
The world will have more leisure. The problem of the future 
will be the adequate use of leisure. Recreation, amusement, 
education, mental and spiritual improvement, which in the 
past were the privilege of the few will be the rights of all. 
It will be a far cry from the days preceding the industrial 
revolution when men worked at the handloom twelve to 
fourteen hours a day. 

Our educational system will be altered. Health education 
will begin in the nursery and the kindergarten. Teaching 
health habits will be the function of the school and will be as 
important as the teaching of the three R’s. Children will 
grow^ up with an understanding of the term, “vibrant health.” 
The full activity of the adult will be employed to earn a 
livelihood in congenial work and to possess himself in his 
hours of leisure of those tremendous possibilities which the 
world offers and will continue to offer in increasing measure in 
physical, mental, and spiritual enjoyment. 

I n substance, unnecessary disease must disappear, Death 
must no longer come in childhood. Children must not be 
compelled to work before theconipJetion of adolescence owing 
to the untimely death of parents. Debilitating, incapaci¬ 
tating illness must be postponed. Each of us should have the 
hope of growing old gracefully, in the possession of our mental 
and physical powers, so that whatever the biologic age, 
whether the present one or whether through tlie efforts of 
science it may be extended, the final break-up wdll come as 
came that of the deacon’s one horse shay. A centuiy of un¬ 
impaired usefulness and then dissolution, with springs and 
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axles and hubs and tires going to pieces all at once. When 
we can approximate this happy statCp we shall understand 
what another great American poet meant when he asked us 
to meet the great finale “like one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams/' 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL PROGRESS 
Bjr WILLiS H. WHITNEY 

{&ad ^pfii jj, i^ji) 

There is nothing [n fixity. It Is a figment of the imagina¬ 
tion. The fact is old, the discovery is modern. Progress and 
not product dominatea mankind. This has always been a 
changing universe. Perhaps the cave-man noted no change, 
but nevertheless its continuity had already been long estab¬ 
lished. Nowhere in the ividcst stretches of astronomical 
time is there any sign of one changeless period. The starry 
firmament itself has only been known to ns through its 
changes. We interpret rays from the stars as proof that the 
most stable things on earth, our very elements, are being 
reduced and produced. The atoms are wireless stations which 
broadcast information of changes quite beyond our earlier 
comprehension. 

Continuous change marks not only celestial systems and 
our inorganic worlds, but every living thing, from polyp to 
politician. All have developed by change and are still 
changing. 

The single living ceil which first slipped the hawser that 
anchored it to some submarine rock, hopefully wnggicd its 
residual stump, or cilium, and, thus Experimentally moving 
about, found it could better meet its food half way. Thus 
changes for good in life may be due to an unsatisfied, but not 
necessarily dissatisfied previous state. Being unsatisfied or 
inquisitive Is not safety-first, and in the Devonian age many 
an experimenting fish must have died at low tide before 
satisfactory lungs were developed. 

Certainly the persistence of change, the absence of fixity 
which is so evident today, must have been seen by early 
philosophers, though t suspect that the possibilities in change, 
nay, the certainty that changing, or progress, is the all- 
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iiTiportant thing had not been discovered at the time of 
Socrates H 1 find him saying in Plato's Republicsomething 
which is not further ejcpanded. In considering the possible 
source or training of leaders for the republic, Socrates ask^ 
briefly, “What sort of knowledge is there which would draw 
the soul from b^camiTig to bfing?^* I am supported by 
JoTvett's notes on the RepublicT which contain this significant 
reference: The regular growth of a state enlightened by 
ficprri^ncf, progreising in knowledgCj improving In the arts 
of which the citizens were educiiud by the fulfillment of 
political duties, appears never to have come within the range 
of their hopes and aspirations/* 

Our knowledge of laws is always incomplete and 

ragged. Man-made laws are imperfect and inconclusive* 
The edges of all human fabrics are rough and frayed. Our 
inventions and devices are like little islands rising from an 
infinite ocean, or like living trees in fertile fields growing at 
all exposed surfaces. All sciences are adding new science at 
the tips of countless branches today, and must always do so. 
This fact in turn becomes a necessary and inseparable part 
of our technology and material progress. 

Once the men of every race were less appreciative of their 
possibilities of change and more deferential to powers in 
lower animals. Every country, every tribe^ and almoist every 
family at one lime adopted^ and even worshipped, $ome lower 
animah So wc have the American Eagle, the Russian Bear^ 
the British Lion, the Mohawk Turtle, the Egyptian Scarab, 
the Chinese Dragcpn, etc. Francis Bacon attributed to 
Herodotus the view that the Egyptians deified many animals 
because they were so much better discoverers and Inventors 
than men. It is as though inquisitive change was recognized 
in lower animals long before man saw any direct possibilities 
in discovery for himself* 

In some respects, the beginning of advancement of science 
might be attributed to the J2th and 13th centuries. At that 
time (or even earlier), foreign students in European cities, 
living abroad to acquire new knowledge in medicine, religion. 
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civil customs, etc,^ were forced to protect themselves by 
forming organizations which became the universities. This 
process of international spread of knowledge has never been 
reduced, and some of our modern physical, chemical and 
mechanicaJ processes and products arc directly traced to 
researches in pure science^ carried out entirely under uni- 
versit}^ auspices. In other wordsj it was through the efforts 
of ancient organizations^ themselves clianglng or progressing, 
that the sclentjlic foundations were laid for our materia] as 
well as our spiritual progress. The process has become 
continuous and at no time has there been absence of a 
spiritual 

Having the possibiiities of infinite change in mind. Bacon 
in i6do wrote powerfully against the inactivity of men who 
were limited by fear and superstition, taboos and cumbersome 
words^ 

A change did indeed, begin about this time. Men w^ere 
encouraged to seek freedom from false gods^ from mysterious 
words^ from ancient traditions; unprejudiced attack by experi¬ 
ment and observation was suggested, and means for improved 
communication^ for economical recording and preserving of 
truth were devised. Cheap printing was in vogue. 

From then on even those institutions of highest religious 
aim turned gradually toward considering the Jlly^ and to 
diligently questioning and enjoying study of the rest of the 
universe. Galileo and the first scientific society date about 
1600. The British Royal Society (1662)^ the French Academy 
of Science (1666), the Berlin Academy (1700), and the 
American Philosophical Society (1769) foliow'cd this great 
change* Gradually the universities all over the world began 
devoting effort to progress in new knowledge. Not satisfied 
to be mere preserA''ers or storehouses of collected wisdom, 
they learned by experiment and saw that there never need be 
a limit to advancement of knowdedge. Its acquirement by 
direct attack soon took place in countless different directions, 
and in all civilized countries^ and the whole orderly product 
received the title of Science.” Jt is having such a broad 
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iniluence that need not expect man to move !n cycles or 
circles. He is progressing rather in an ascending helix. 

Without delving deeply into technology and material 
piogresS; 1 wish to introduce a few specific instances of this 
early perception. I have enjoyed noting the various ways in 
which men first commenced to express faith in progress. No 
other animal does it. 

I like to think of pious old John Woolman, who would 
not allow his clothing business to expand lest it interfere with 
his spiritual growth, as being appreciative of progress. He 
believed it possible to “provide all men with an en^^ronment 
which will best develop their physical, mental and spiritual 
powers.” This was not mere theorj' with him, for he sought 
to apply it when he helped prepare the way for changed 
treatment of the American Indians, and, over a century 
before the Civil War, fought earnestly for the freedom of 
the slaves, 

Baron de locque\nlle, w'riting of the Americans in 1850, 
said: “They have all a lively faith in the perfectability of man; 
they judge that the diffusion of knowledge must necessarily 
be advantageous and the consequences of ignorance fataL 
They all consider society as a body in a state of improsement, 
humanity as a changing scene in which nothing is or ought to 
be permanent, and they admit tliat what appears to them 
today to be good, may be superseded by something better 
tomorrow.” He adds, cautiously, “I do not give all these 
opinions as true, but as American opinions.” 

Bearing on de Tocqueville's remarks, Mr. M. E. Tracy 
recently iviote in the Woild Telegram; “To a great extent, 
we Americans have cultivated an insatiable thirst for change 
and innovation. We want nothing so badly as new methods 
and neW' devices. We are intrigued by nothing more dis¬ 
tinctly than the thought that there is bound to be something 
different just around the comer. The appetite for experi¬ 
ment, discovery and invention is in our blood.” 

Modem philosophers, like Bergson and John Dewey, have 
advanced about as far as people are yet willing to follow in 
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this view of progress. It is a bit novel to think of the process 
of change as more important than any finished product. \\ e 
have naturally a thought of the importance of arrival, the 
Imminence of the millenium. But arrivals arc only rising 
steps of immortal growth where the worth while thing is 
climbing, not resting. Bergson, in Creative Evolution, says, 
“We change without teasing- To exist is to change, to 
change is to mature- Duration means invention, the creation 
of forms, the continual elaboration of the absolutely new. 
There is no sign of fixed states here. ^ ^ 

John Dewey has said, “The vanity ^nd irresponsibility 
of values that are merely and not also, m turn, means 

to the enrichment of other occupations of life ought to c 
obvious.” The processes of growth, of improvement and 
progress rather than the static outcome and result become 
the significant thing. “Growth itself is the only moral end. 
“Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever enduing process 
of perfecting, maturing, refining, is the aim of living. 

In 1895 professor William James heard a Harvard teacher 
sav. “All the fundamental conceptions of truth have been 
found by science, and the future has only the details of the 
picinre to fill in.” Professor Wilhelm Ostwald had just 
expressed the same thought in Leipatig. James vigorously 
denied this theme and said truly, “Our science is a drop, our 
ignorance a sea.” Since 1895, radium and the X-ray have 
been developed, the atom broken down, the electron dis¬ 
covered, Einstein's generalizations produced, the quantum 
conception provided. Our bones are now made visible, we 
communicate with Europe by radio, television is m sight, 
aeroplanes have become common, and we admit that we 
know less about the essence of time, space, gra\itation, an 
light than was known in ' 95 - Truly our ignorance is a sea, 
our knowledge almost an evaporating drop. But the fortu 

nate thing is that we are still changing. 

We see new industrial experiments earned on all around 
us, but do we realize that they constitute progress, and that 
this is more than ever possible through the magnitude of the 
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eiperimenta and the facility with which they are made public? 
From the remote concentration of human physical efforts in 
Russia and tiie unprecedented trials in England’s dole, to 
our own internal novelties in the way of unemplov'^ment relief 
and veterans’ bonus loans, tlie world is trying changes. And 
it is too early to compare with certainty die effect of the under¬ 
payment of the one with that of the overpayment of the 
others. 

Our international teclinical possibilities are like the sinews 
of the child, not easily broken, but not yet tested or developed. 
We use radio for mere amusement and noisy advertising, our 
wealth, for armies and schemes for destroying our neighbors. 
We cannot change at once, but we realize that there is a 
gradual tendency to get together and to live in peace. 

Count Keyscriing, in his Paris lectures on the domination 
of the machine age, looks at our present clvilizatJcn in the 
LTilted States as the “tragic misconception of the modern 
epoch traceable to a failure to recognize that man is essentially 
spiritual,” He may be right. But all former civilizations 
were still more tragic misconceptions, if knowledge and truth 
are criteria. l*here has never before been a time when a 
man, speaking on the banks of the Seine, was heard in the 
reaches of the Trocadero through mechanical amplifiers, and 
his words published all over the world on the following 
morning. In fact, if the spiritual leadership of such a man 
wxre evident even to a very small number of his fellows, his 
voice could be instantly broadcast to the world by devices 
which mark, as plainly as anything does, our machine age. 

The speed with which we are applying new knowledge 
seems dangerously rapid to some, but there is every indication 
that it will not be reduced. An individual, or a nation, may 
decide that it has experienced a too rapid mechanical progress, 
but, as long as others advance, there will be an increasing 
tendency to bring all people to whatever has apparently 
{at least temporarily) proved to be the most satisfactory 
condition. In other words, it has always been, and probably 
will always be, a changing scene, with new experiments 
pointing a way to better conditions. 
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There never wa$ a time when so many people In one 
natioiij or so many nations of the worlds were trying to 
advance. There never was a time when technical and 
material progress was more constructively attempted and 
critically eiamined. There never was a time when anyone's 
efforts for good were so quickly and $o generally broadcast. 
I here never was a time when youth was more earnest or 
fearless in seeking the essentials of truth. The accumulated 
data of all material progress never were so great and never so 
uniformiy appreciated. If one country slackens in gaining 
new knowledge;^ the whole world knows it at once. If another 
country^ or even any individual in it, advances the scieoce of 
some particular field but a trifle^ the rest of the world begins 
at once to use it. Pavloff's experiments in Leningrad on 
salivating dogs arc quickly coordinated with psychological 
researches in America, and these in turn with brain mechanics, 
and then operators in highly mechanized manufacturing 
plants are experimentally chosen^ graded^ or discharged 
according to reflexes and psychological reactions. 

Those who are interested in technical progress look at it 
as contiuuou^^ but do not necessarily overrate its importance. 
There must be a parallel advance for the higher values in man. 
Perhaps the best way to look at our materialism is just as we 
now look at its earliest examples^ for W'e are but a very short 
way from what may be called our real beginning as thinkers. 

All the early discoveries which first insured bare preserva¬ 
tion through continued effort, were augmented by technical 
discoveries like toot making^ food growing^ fire building, and 
animal controL These in turn were follow'ed by time-saving 
and timointegrating developments like svriting and printing. 
Our present accessories in electricity^ mechanics and elec¬ 
tronics, important because of pruxlmity^ are only the latest 
added steps^ not the last. They lead to new kinds of people 
wdth new kinds of minds. This is w^hat man at every previous 
stage has devoutly sought for, earnestly fought for^ and 
generally acquired. 

There are errors in scientific conclusions now, just as there 
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have beeD in the past. Hardly a single scientific fact of one 
century remains adequate for the next. First the world Is 
flat and the sun rises; then tire world is round and the world 
goes round the sun. Then the whole system moves through 
Infinite space towards Alpha Centauri, and then the space 
loses its infinite quality and adds a curvature. 1 don’t 
eipect to see the end of changes, nor will anyone else, because 
the last man will insist on making them while he improves. 
Our conceptions, discoveries and uses of an unfathomable 
universe are certainly always flexible and subject to improve¬ 
ment. 

I think the world is more anxious to go right than ever. 
It is more eager to develop intelligently and not stop at some 
temporarily agreeable state. It is learning that any con¬ 
ceivable fixed state 1$ not worth while so long as we still 
possess the power to advance. 

It is futile to expect a world ivhich is already enlightened 
to the advantages of material knowledge, mechanical substi¬ 
tutes for physical labor, and the promise of freedom for 
better growth in the future, to reduce its effons or change its 
direction. 

Man tV essentially spiritual, but his tokens of values, his 
media of exchange, the flowers of goodwill to others, call for 
material (even mechanical) devices. The Greek slave, the 
Egyptian fellah, and the man-with-the-hoe developed* into 
the modern, less-enslaved philosopher who sees that man is 
essentially spiritual. If there is one thing modern mechanical 
dirifixation can do, it is to free people from slavery and strew 
spiritual opportunity along their path. 
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Section tl. Tendencies in the Field of the 
Social Sciences 

ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT IN A MACHINE AGE 

By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 
siptii JJp jpjt) 

Iw THE middle!; or latt&r part of tht^ e-ight^enth century 
there began the transformation of economic life known as the 
Industrial Revolution. About one hundred years later there 
came a movement which may be thought of either as new or 
as an acceleration of the earlier one^ since in some of it5 
characteristics it is similar. During the last few year^ it has 
often been referred to as the Second Industrial Revolution. 
As it proceeds, both students and the general public are 
becoming conscious that a new set of ^problems are being 
presented. Because of its widespread influence readjustments 
must be made with increasing rapidity* Both our thought 
and our conduct are profoundly affected* 

This paper is Urn lied to a discussion of the economic 
significance of these changes. Of course such a limitation 
Is an arbltrar>^ one. All aspects of life are affected. Never¬ 
theless, the economic consequences are among the most 
immediate and the most Important. Machines are devices 
by which other than human and animal effort is utilized in 
the processes of production and distribution. If such a 
transformation is controlled and if Its more obvious benefits 
are to be attained these machines will lighten human toiL 
The world will have more commodities available with the 
expenditure of the same amount of time and effort or perhapgi 
wdll content itself with the same number or a slightly increased 
number of commodities and take all or a part of the gains in 
the form of leisure* 

IS 
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Some Characteristics of the Maciuke Ace 

Among the economic characteristics that might be men^ 
tioned four are chosen for brief emphasis. First is the fact 
that the word machine ' is for the present purpose too 
narrow in its connotation. New and more intricate me- 
chanica] devices are constantly appearing and are a part of 
the phenomenon, but our current problems are intensified by 
fact that today, as never before, science is being utilized 
in economic affairs. All fields of knowledge are drawn upon. 
Physics, of course, continues to contribute, as in the past. 
To an increasing degree chemistry is an aid, as, for es:ample, 
in the dye industry. Not only botany but, more and more 
each year, biology and psychology are being utilized. Thus 
the psychologists are called upon to assist in the adjustment 
of the worker to the job and in the relations between employer 
and employee. Alathematics, as the basts of statistics, and 
in many other ways, aids in the investigation and in the 
interpretation of economic data. Perhaps more than ever 
before ethical considerations are powerful in economic life 
while an increasing number of economists are seeking aid from 
modern phiJo.^ophy* 

This brief statement is only a hint of what is occurring. 
Scholars are familiar enough with the disappearance of the 
barriers between fields of knowledge but perhaps not all of ns 
are aivare of its economic significance. Our second industrial 
revolution is profoundly affected. Changes are not merely 
in the substitution of water power, steam and electricity for 
human or animal effort, but in the application of all human 
knowledge. No simple wwd Is adequate to describe what is 
occurring. In Germany and to some extent elsewhere the 
term “rationalization" is employed. Its definition is not 

easy because it is so comprehensive, but in any case it falls 
far short. 

A second characteristic is that changes are appearing with 
increasing rapidity. business man can feel sure that bis 
new machine or tool orTormuIa or method will for very^ long 
be the latest word. Without warning his plant becomes out 
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of date. The most modem apartment house or office building 
is soon antiquated and must be replaced or at least yield a 
reduced inccume because something so much better has been 
erected. Trucks suddenly become dbastrous competitors of 
the railroads. The cinema threatens the legitimate theater 
and the livelihood of many actorsT but provides employment 
for large numbers of musicians. Almost over night the 
^'talkie” h perfected. Actors with poor stage voices are 
disinlssed and others with good voices are once more in 
demand while the unfortunate musicians have nothing to do 
but to carry on a futile advertising campaign against canned 
musk/'" 

As a corollary of this the costs of distribution rise. As 
transportation and communication are rapidly improved 
goods are transported greater distances. The British con¬ 
sume dairy products from Denmark, fruit from South Africa 
and from Canada^ eggs from China, and fowl from the 
American northwest. This reacts to the injury of the British 
farmer. Also it may be noticed that transportation costs 
and the costs of advertising and selling become a larger and 
larger percentage of the total. In fact many observers see 
these items of expense growing so rapidly as to offset or 
perhaps more than offset the economies that are being 
introduced in the primary processes of agriculture and in 
manufacturing. 

Third to be mentioned is that these economic changes are 
appearing more rapidly in some countries than in others. 
The resulting strain is enormous. After 1870 English eco¬ 
nomic life suffered a relative decline while Germany and the 
United States forged ahead. During the late World War still 
other countries industrialized so extensively that England was 
placed at a further disadvantage, \nien the Russian revolu¬ 
tion in 1917 brought a socialist regime into power its speedy 
downfall was prophesied. Today as its five year plan develops 
the industrialists of other countries profess alarm, declaring 
that they cannot compete with this new type of organization. 
Their fears may prove groundless but in so far as they are 
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vi^arrantcd we have another illustration of the irregularity 
with which modern economic changes are occurring. Large 
industries in a highly prosperous condition are suddenly 
imperilled by the appearance of competition In a distant part 
of the globe. 

Many other characteristics might be added, but only one 
more can be mentioned. There are many lines of production 
in which the small scale producer remains dominant. On the 
other hand, there are many whose units are constantlv 
increasing in size. As the size of plants grows and as con¬ 
solidations take place the overhead costs become a larger 
fraction of the total, A given enterprise such as a steet 
plant or a sugar refinery or a railroad must make heavy 
expenditures for interest, insurance, maintenance, obsoles¬ 
cence, taxes and what not, even though operations stop 
entirely. These overhead costs may be 6o to 8o per cent of 
the total. 

This results in fierce competition. Since so much must be 
spent even tliough no orders are received, each new order 
becomes important. Advertising is enlarged, selling efforts 
are intensified. Additional business must be done whatever 
follows. Markets at home and abroad must be secured no 
matter what the sacrifice. At home law and regulatorv 
bodies and business codes are restraining influences, but In 
the international markets, if competition prevails, the methods 
will be ruthless. .And as the costs of competition mount the 
inducements to cooperation or combination grow, 

Some of the Resvlts 

These are a few of the outstanding characteristics and they 
suggest the problems to be met. Perhaps Americans even 
more than Europeans are conscious that economic life is now 
organized largely on a world basis. This is not new except in 
degree, but a change in degree may be highly important. 
For many centuries the people in every part of the world 
have bought and sold in many other parts. Today each of 
us buys more foreign goods than ever before and sell's more of 
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his own product abroad than his ancestors ever did or than 
he himself did only a few years ago. Probably this practice 
will groTv rather than diminish. 

Moreover, these economic contacts afFect us more than 
those of the past. A few centuries ago world trade was 
largely in the luxuries of the time. Today \vt buy and sell 
the necessities of life in all parts of the earths The British 
import perhaps twc^thirds of the food they consume and if 
these foreign supplies were cut off millions of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom would soon perish. Only to a some¬ 
what less degree do many other people depend on outside 
source,^ for food. Raw materials of the most fundamental 
kinds must be imported in a steady stream and the goods 
manufactured from them regularly exported. If the move¬ 
ment is retarded disaster follows. 

Attempts to lessen this world wide dependence have been 
ineffective. Germany preferred to develop Jier own manu¬ 
facturing industrie$ and utilized protective tariffs and other 
devices for the purpose. Tlie result has been a growing need 
for food from abroad, an Increased demand for cotton, copper, 
and other raw materials, and an extensive dependence on 
foreign markets for her manufactured goods. She developed 
a merchant marine in order to be independent of foreign 
merchant ships and at once became dependent on carrying 
freight for others to beep her own ships busy. 

Italy too desired more economic indcpenderice and de¬ 
veloped an industrial life. Today that life depends on British 
and German coah on American cotton, on foreign commodities 
of ever>^ sort and description. Russia is attempting a 
Stupendous development but is entirely unable to cut herself 
off from outside help. She i.^ importing tools, machinery 
and technical advisers and is exporting everything she can 
spare from domestic consumption. Even the L'nited States 
is being drawn more and more completely into the compli¬ 
cations of international economic life through her trade, her 
ships and her investments. 

A second consequence is that competitipn is greatly 
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intensified and more dangerous. With competing units larger 
and more intricate, with bondholder and stockholders clamor¬ 
ing for Interest and dividends, but earing little for the business 
methods employed to secure them, with overhead costs as an 
ever present urge, business management must find markets. 
Prices must be kept as low as or lower than those of a com¬ 
petitor and hence costs must be reduced, particularly when 
the price level is declining as it has been during the past two 
years. Since wages bulk large in costs many employers will 
attempt wage reductions. If wages hold firm machinery may 
displace labor and technological unemployment will increase. 
If prices are rising, there will be a corresponding competition 
for raw materials. 

In the domestic field this intense struggle may be, and 
often is, both wasteful and brutal. Petroleum production in 
the United States illustrates what may occur. Reserves are 
drawm upon, and prices are lowered to a point of demoraliza¬ 
tion but without reducing consumption. Our natural re¬ 
sources in oil are diminished, production is inefficient, price 
wars demoralize the trade with only a temporarv and some¬ 
what dubious gain to the consumer. This disgrackul develop¬ 
ment is hard to check because of our common and statute law 
with its prohibition of combinations and conspiracies in 
restraint of trade.” In spite of the desire of producers to 
cooperate in sonie manner and reduce losses our inability to 
adjust our legal structure to modern conditions has thus far 
prevented the application of any appropriate remedy. 

Another illustration may be helpful. The sugar industry 
is one of the most demoralized in the world. Cuba and the 
Dutch East Indies arc the largest producers of cane sugar 
while sugar beets are raised in many areas including Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland. Belgium and Hungary. The in¬ 
terests of these countries are attempting to curb wasteful 
competition in the production and marketing of this product. 
Progress is being made with the ultimate results far from 
certain. But at this very time when cooperation is urgently 
needed for the sake of millions of people whose lives are 
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dc:moralized our Department of Justice feels compelled to 
bring action against our sugar interests for -violationi of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Lavr, This is not a criticism of the 
Attornej'-^cncral, who may have no choice in the matter, 
but it seems to be an illustration of one of the unfortunate 
results that arc coming and of the need for legal adjustments 
to meet cbanglng conditions« 

Under such circumstances attempts at cooperation through 
combinations, consolidations, cartels, working agreements and 
in other ways may, of course, be expected. Often these will 
be due at least immediately to the desire for profits, but this 
need not blind us to the social significance of the movement 
and in many cases to Its desirability. Opposition will for 
the most part be about as effective as the famous efforts of 
King Canute and Madame Partington to restrain the sea. 

The most serious aspect of this development is the tend¬ 
ency toward business organization along national lines and 
with governmental cooperation. A few illustrations, briefly 
stated, must suffice. Many .American industries through the 
device of the holding company or otherwise have a high 
degree of monopoly within our own borders. More important 
for the topic in hand is the extent of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and business to further American 
trade in all parts of the globe. We even have legislation that 
aids, in the form of the Webb Act and the Edge .Act. 

But what we are doing is still less portentous than move¬ 
ments elsewhere. The British Government was actively 
helpful in supporting the Stevenson Plan for steadying the 
price of rubber; the Brazilian Government has for years had 
its coffee valorization arrangements; and much similar assis¬ 
tance has been given in other countries. The Brirish Govern¬ 
ment has recently set up an economic advisory committee 
comparable, according to Prime Minister MacDonald, to a 
miiitaiy^ board of strategy. Similar, though not identical, 
methods may be found in Germany, Italy and Czecho 
Slovakia. 

Of course Russia is at present the most prominent Ulustra- 
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tion. There has beeD much fooHsh hysteria about the five^ 
year plan and about Russian dumping. Yet the Russian 
method has much in it that is suggestive and desen^es brief 
comment. Dumping is to be explained by the fact that a 
producer, whose home market is protected by import tariffs 
or otherwise, may often sell abroad at a very low price, 
keeping his total receipts up through higher prices in the 
domestic market, A large concern or group with many by¬ 
products finds this method contains vast possibilities for 
gain, although it may bring demoralisation to rivals in other 
countries. 

In the case of Russia we have an entire country organised 
under one directing leadership which has a high degree of 
control over both domestic and foreign trading, not merely 
in one Industry but in all. Low prices in one market or for 
one product may be made up in other directions. Without 
exaggerating at all the current situation or forecasting the 
outcome of the Russian experiment, we may empliasiie the 
possibilities under such an organization. 

Russia Is mentioned because it is the outstanding illustra¬ 
tion of the way in which national economies tend under 
modern economic conditions to organize themselves in opposi¬ 
tion to other national economies similarly organized. Many 
other countries are moving in the same gederal direction. 
We might add that another form of a somewhat similar 
tendency is to be found in the development of customs 
unions and the proposed ecoaomlc L’nited States of Europe. 

A third consequence of modem developments Is the 
necessity for rapid economic adjustments. As Mr, Elmo 
Coiklns says, “Business has wings.” Reference has been 
made to the rapid changes in building construction and in the 
moving picture industry. Illustrations might be multiplied. 
Accountants express the problem by telling ub that they do 
not know how to write off obsolescence. Manufacturers 
worry over tlie competitlun of rival products and com¬ 
petitors’ methods. Students of labor conditions are dis¬ 
turbed at the amount of technological uncmplov'ment. 
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FinalljTT we inay mention a growing tliffictiky in main¬ 
taining adequate economic and scxrial stability^ With other 
countries imitating and impro^dng upon their Industrial 
methods^ the English find their economic and tn a degree 
their political regime up$ct. In the last twelve mouths 
rapidly falling price levels have had much to do with Latin 
American revolutions. Rapid developments in other parts of 
the world are forcing our agricultural groups into defensive 
tactics and ought to force thein into intelligent long range 
planning instead of into blind economic warfare. 

An outstanding expression of this consequence is the rapid 
growth of protective tariffs in recent years. These tariffs are 
in part due to the desire of the affected groups to increase 
their gains» and In part due to the setting up of many new 
governments in this post war period. But they are also due 
to the need of each economic group to secure at least a 
measure of stability and protection in a world whose quick 
changes are demanding readjustments more rapidly than they 
can be made. To the extent that this explanation is correct 
tariffs cannot be exorcised. There is no form of Incantation 
that will be effective against them even though the effort 
appears as a resolution from a world economic gathering like 
that of 1927. 

Some Economic Needs 

In conclusion two observ^ations may be made* One is 
that we have a growing need for intelligent anticipathm of 
the future. There are those who arc skeptical over the 
succes$es of business forecasting. There are even some who 
content that such attempts to peer Into the future are logically 
impossible. Yet there is no doubt that our need is increasing* 
Professor A. K. Whitehead farcefully reminds us that life 
is largely a routine whose advantages must not be minimized, 
but that change Is a fact gaining in significance. Intelligent 
anticipation is more important In economic life than ever 
before. 

A second observation is of the need for rational planning: 
In 177G Adam Smith could summarize his position by saying: 
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All systems either of prcfcmicc or of restraint being thus com¬ 
pletely taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty establishes Suelf of its own accord 

And eUewhere: 

Every individual ts continually e^tertmg himself to find out the 
most advantaijeous employment for whatever capital he can com¬ 
mand. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, 
which he has in view. But the study of Ms own advantage, 
naturaliyt or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment 
which 13 most advantageous to society^ ^ ^ * He Intends only his 
own gain, and he is in this^ as in many other cases, led by an invisible 
hand to promote an end which wasi no part of his intention,” 

Such days are gone. No longer will the invisible hand 
guide lis. Manufacturers have always shown their distrust 
of it by demanding tariffs and subsidies. Transportation lines 
rely upon favorable mail contracts. Of course we have never 
believed in complete laissez-faire. 

Today, more direction is impemtive. Plans must be 
thought out^ methods of execution devised and guidance 
furnished. This may be by the state or by one of its agencies. 
Instead it may be by private groups. The organization and 
the method will vary from country to country and from time 
to time. Moreover, we have already passed into the era 
where mere national planning is inadequate. To discuss and 
to plan only for national prosperity may be futile or disastrous* 
We must study more and more what makes the world 
prosperous and seek to secure cooperation throughout the 
entire world. The task is stupendous but the alternatives to 
success are horrible to contemplate. 


COMMUIOCATION AND WOItLD PEACE 
By WAL1>EMAR KAEMPFFERT 
{Riod Jpri! Jj, jpjf) 

Whex we communicate we are concerned primanly with 
the transmission and reception of ideas- No idea can be 
communicated without signallings When we talk to each 
other we speak in sound signalsi^ arrange them into w^ords and 
sentences, and understand them because we have agreed on 
a system of interpretation- The inventioii of signalling or 
language is perhaps the most astounding of human achieve¬ 
ments. And probably the most astounding of all signalling 
systems is writing. 

Even in ancient times the transportation of a written 
message physically through space was so slow that flashes of 
light, puffs of smoke, and beacon fires were adopted. They 
were the equivalents of our telegTaph, For lack of a code as 
elaborate as that devised by Morse they had but a limited 
sphere of usefulness. An army might be summoned to ward 
off attack, or the tidings of a victory might thus be spread 
abroad^ When detailed communication was necessaiy^ there 
was nothing for it but to write out a message and send it 
physically through space by a runner- It took Julius Caesar 
twenty-sis days to send a letter from Britain to his dear 
friend Cicero in Rome, and this by the best courier in his 
army. The method Is not yet obsolete. Probably it never 
will be. Our postal ser\dcc is still dependent on messengers. 
For all our fast mail trains and postal airplanes the bulk of 
the world*s Jong-distance communication is still conducted by 
writing messages and transporting them by the swiftest 
available vehicle to their destination. 

In the diffusion of culture, that is the communication of 
ideas, the Invention of printing was clearly of paramount im¬ 
portance. Here we had a method of ma-ss communication^ 
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something remotely akin to broadcasting—remotely because 
the human transmitters and receivers liad to know how to 
read and write. When historians came to realise that cultural 
forces are often of more importance than military exploits in 
shaping the destinies of peoples they even divided time into 
two eras—the pre-printing and the post-printing. Certainly 
the rise of democracy is closely related to the introduction and 
development of ptintlng. Yet it would be a mistake to 
exaggerate the Influence of Gutenberg and his followers on 
the world. The evolution of science and the introduction of 
mechanical and electrical energy were just as Important. 
On the other hand it is hard to see how knowledge of scientific 
and engineering discoveries could have been spread abroad 
rapidly without printed descriptions and drawings. 

When Niepce, Daguerre, Fox Talbot and their successors 
gave us photography out of which have come first the silent 
motion-picture and later the talking film, another step in 
the diffusion of culture was taken. Writing and printing arc 
but imperfect representations of speech, especially imperfect 
in English because many of our words arc not even symbolic¬ 
ally written as they are pronounced. The photograph does 
better, and especially the motion-picture because it reproduces 
the time element—gives us not a static moment but a sequence 
of events. 

Probably no book ever printed ever had a circulation equal 
to that of a popular film play or so important a news reel as 
that which showed our troops marching under the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris after they had landed on French soil to 
take part in the great war. Even in these days of the 
talkies positives from the same film negative are thrown 
on the screens of every country where there is a projecting 
machine. Some Congo tribes are as familiar with Charlie 
Chaplin’s antics as are the inhabitants of any American 
city. 

Such considerations as these lead Professor Shot well to 
remark in his Introduction to the History of History: 
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"The mention of the moving-picture suggests that, tf the test for 
the distinction between pre-history and history'' is the use of writing, 
wc may be at another boundary-msrk today. Writing, after all, is 
but a poor makeshift. When one compares the heat of writings 
with what they attempt to record, one sees that this instrument^of 
ours for the reproduction of reality is almost paleolithic in its 
crudity. It loses er'en the color and tone of living speech, as 
speech, in turn, reproduces but part of the psychic and physical 
compler with which it deals. We can at best sort out a few facta 
from the moving mass of events and dress them up in the im¬ 
perfections of our rhetoric, to survive in the fading simulacra m 
the busy forum of the world. Some day the media in which we 
work today to preserve the past will be seen in all their inaccuracy 
and crudity when new implements for mirroring thought, eipression 
and movement will haw been acquired. Then, wc, too, may be 
numbered among the p>rehistoric.’* 

Here Professor Sholwetl has placed an unerring finger on 
the defects of past methods of communication, particularly 
the limitations of writing and printing, and by implication 
Indicated the ideal toward which the engineer and inventor 
Is perhaps unconsciously striving. \Ve want “the psychic 
and physical complex of which he speaks. VVe want, m a 
word, the illusion of reality, of bearing, seeing, and feeling or 
of experiencing events. So long as we are dependent on 
written or telegraphic codes we fall far short of that ideal. 

Photography was the first means of communication that 
faintly created the illusion of reality. Even the most detailed 
painting of a careful Dutch master could not record as much 
as a photograph made with a pinhole camera. Moreover the 
artist no matter how objective he tries to be is irrepressible. 
The man cannot help but inject himself into his representation 
of the outer world. W'ith the motion-picture we place events 
where they belong in a fimited time. The achie^ ement of 

reality is startling. ^ 

In the motion-picture film we deal with one sense. To 
that extent the illusion of reality is not perfect. The tele¬ 
phone made it possible to dispense with the Morse code and 
convev ideas, by the spoken word. The illusion of realitj is 
more perfect than that achieved by tlte motion picture. We 
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know that what we see on the screen is but an animated 
smear, a two-dimensionai arrangement. We obligingljf supply 
the third dimension in imagination. I’he telephone makes no 
such demands on the ear, despite the distortion to which 
speech is subject. W hat we hear is not a real voice but an 
electrical reproduction. So perfect is the reproduction that 
only one with some knowledge of telephone engineering 
realizes in the course of a conversation that a voice has been 
converted into electric impulses and the impulses trans- 
formed into acoustic vibrations that most of us accept as 
originals. 

All electrical means of communication are but extensions 
of the human facuilles tlirough space. When we telephone 
from New ^ ork to San Francisco we send our lipa^ mouth, 
larynx, vocal chords, our whole talking apparatus across the 
continent m a sense. We talk into an ear in San Francisco 
a though we ourselves are in New York. The telephone waJ 
the first invention that extended part of the human person- 
ality almost infimtirly into space. 

And now the inventor has taken the next step A 
pnmitive beginning has been made fn television—in trans¬ 
mitting images of objects over wires and by radio frxim place 
to place. To be sure the images are tw^d i mens ion al, coarse- 
gramed and small; yet they are recognizable patches of light 
and shade Again something little short of a miracle has been 
performed. The face that one sees on the screen is a dis- 
carnate human being. The original of that face has been 
optically sliced and chopped into tens of thousands of points 
of light and shade, and these points, falling in proper sequence 
on a photoelectnc cell, have been converted into electric 
impulses or waves. At the receiving station the electric 
waves are reconverted into patches of light and shade which 
are placed m their proper relative positions, the whole process 
occurnng with such rapidity that the eye, unable to follow it 
IS tneked into accepting an ever^hanging mosaic of light and 
shade as a whole. 

T hree years ago I undertook to do a little prediction after 
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the manner of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells—a prediction as 
to the future of electrical communication. I am gUd to 
sec that General Harbord, president of the Radio Corporation 
about two weeks ago published similar views. Let me 
summarise that future here because of its possible effect on 
the peace of the world. 

The time Is undoubtedly coming, perhaps wlllun fifty 
years, when the twelve directors of a corporation in twelve 
widely separated parts of the country will hold a meeting in 
the Nctv York office of the chairman of the board without 
leaving their desks. Their opinions and votes rather than 
their physical presence is required. But inasmuch as there 
are always opposing forces on every board the soft-spoken 
word may not be enough. Like poker players directors insist 
on seeing one another. So,,a meeting two decades hence may 
well be a meeting of electrically disembodied personalities. 
The chairman sits in the usually very dignified, funereally 
upholstered room at the usual flat-top mahogany or walnut 
desk graced by the usual framed photograph of the usual 
wife and children. At the far end of the room are twelve 
television screens. In the office of each of the other directors 
arc tw'elve similar screens. In thirteen different offices twelve 
voices and images, tivelve electrical ghosts coufer with a 
thirteenth. Each of the thirteen sees twelve faces before him. 
He talks to Stewart McDobbin just as if McDobbin were 
physically present and l^tens to McDobbln’s objection to 
reducing the dividend from 6 to 5 per cent. And he knows 
that McDobbin is watching him and following his argument 
in favor of the increase just as closely. Documents are held 
up before tiie televisor by the chairman. They are critically 
examined and commented upon. It is eten possible to sign 
tele photographic duplicates electrically by means of the 
telautograph, which has long been pan of the equipment of 
every' first-class hotel for the transmission of facsimile mesi- 
sages from floor to floor. 

The spectacle of the officials of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Deutsche Bank, the Banque de Franee, and the Bank of 
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England traveling thousands of miles to meet in London or 
Kew York mil pass with other quaint and cumbrous customs 
of the early twentieth century. Doubtless some future 
assembly of the League of Nations will confer without the 
tedious necessity of meeting at Geneva, thougii some of 
the delegates are Chinese and Argentinians. Even capitols 
and houses of parliament may be reduced to picturesque relics 
of a past when legislature.^ were compelled to meet in a given 
place. Filibustering will hold no terrors. Bored members 
will simply shut off televisors and telephones and go to bed. 
Some day the images of television wilt be as large as those 
that smile and dance on the screen of a motiompicture 
theater. They will appear in all the colors of nature. They 
will lack a third dimension—soliditv. Even that may be 
imparted to them if stereoscopic fidelity proves to be essential 
so that instead of a two-dimensional rcDroduction ^ r,*™’ 
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organ if ever there was one^ passes over a surface. But how 
these impulses will be reassembled at the receiving station to 
counterfeit texture^ hardness, moistness, dr>''iiessj brittleness— 
thatj for the moment^ is more than an ordinarv imagination 
can divine. Perhaps we may sit in an eketronnagnetic field 
in which free electrons are made to combine and separate 
and produce the electrical equivalent of hardness or softness. 
As we move the hand hither and thither ive shall have the 
sensation of feeling a fabric or clutching the handle of a tooL 
Yet we shall feel and clutch only emptiness. Just as in 
television we see an image without substance, so in this 
emptiness we shall have aolidiD’' without body—what may be 
paradoxically termed abstract solidity* We shall be scien¬ 
tifically deceived, as we arc when we hear a voice over the 
telephone or follow the images on the screen of a motion* 
picture projector or a televisor. Another human faculty will 
have been disembodied and sent through space- So we 
are confronted with telephoning and televising as realities 
and with tcletacting as a very remote possibility* With 
these three we can go far toivard reincarnating electrically 
disembodied personalities* Probably the reincarnation will 
never be wholly satisfactory, for the $irnp 1 e reason that It Is 
easier to fool one sense at a time than two* I am tricked into 
accepting the voice that I hear welling from a radio loud¬ 
speaker as a real voice^ even though 1 know^ that the effect is 
produced by a diaphragm that beats the air electromechanlc- 
ally, but no one has yet succeeded in convincing me that the 
voice that accompanies a motion picture, however accurately 
the two are synchronized, comes from the two-dimensional 
lips of the photographic singer on the screen- When I add 
lelelaction to telephony and television I complicate still 
further the task of achieving the illusion of rality. 

Immortality of a kind is assured to these electrical dis- 
carnations. Electric waves can be recorded in half a dozen 
different ways and reproduced. We may convert them into 
light waves and preserv^e them photographically; we may 
record them electro magnetic ally o-n a steel wire; we may 
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transform them into sound and embalm them on a phonograph 
disk. In one of these way's we shall preserve voices, images, 
as well as the grasp of a hand, the twitching of a muscle. 
Sound records and motion-picture films have already handed 
down to our day some phases of the disembodied personalities 
of artists who died twenty years ago. When tele taction is 
introduced scientific immortality of a kind will be an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

Now that w'c have sketched the past and future of com¬ 
munication we naturally ask questions about the social effect 
of writing, printing, the postal service, telegraphy, telephony, 
radio and television. Distance is now less important than 
lime. It took about three weeks to go around the known 
world in the days of Pericles, the then world being confined 
largely to the Mediterranean countries. It takes about three 
weeks to circumnavigate the world today. Chesterton would 
argue that we have made no progress at a|], despite our fast 
trains and steamers. As the world has been enlarged by 
explorers until it became a globe with a circumference of 
24,000 miles it shrank with each new step in communication. 
Europe is but five days from us by the fastest steamer, twmnty- 
six hours by airplane, a few seconds by telegraph and tele¬ 
phone. With the whole nation listening to the broadcast 
voice of the President of the United States, San Francisco 
and New York become electrical neighbors. Only the other 
day the world listened to the admonitions of the Pope. 
Never before had a pontiff spoken with such directness to so 
vast a multitude. The Pope ceased to be an almost symbolic 
figure. For a brief hour he became a vibrating, living 
reality. He seemed to have gathered the civilized world into 
a single colossal auditorium and talked to it with a voice so 
penetrating that it reached every corner. 

The older forms of communication may not be so direct, 
but their influence lias none the less been widespread. There 
can be no question that in the diffusion of culture the printing 
press has been thus far the most potent agent ever placed in 
the hands of man. It has been both a recorder and a scatterer 
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of ideas, Ttxlay, with the telegraph and the telephone 
feeding the newspaper^ the outbreak of a revolution in Spain 
or the pregnant utterance of a powerful banker becomes 
known to millions in tweiicy-fotir hours. Add to this the 
dissemination of motion-pictures throughout t!ie world, with 
their revelations of the life and the customs of alien peoples, 
and It would seem to follow that the old differences of opinion 
that bred war mmi give way to tolerance and peace. 

There can be no doubt that the printing press, the motion 
picture^ and latterly radio have gone far toward standardizing 
the world—perhaps too far^ *Yhe clothes of a western 
European and an American are scarcel^^ distinguishable in cut. 
From the Rue de la Falx come the modes for women. 
Americaa efficiency methods are making their way in Europe. 
What ive behold is a general leveling of culture. Genius Is as 
rare as it ever was^ but the nations of the world exchange 
cultural ideas more freely than ev'er before. 

We hear it said^ frequently enough, that all this must 
bring about a better understanding. Whenever a new' inter¬ 
national radio circuit or telephone line is ceremoniously 
opened to the public there are sure to be speeches by influential 
government officers who utter time-wom Bentiments about 
International amity and who always ^Torge new [inks in the 
chain” that Is supposed to bind countries together. Only a 
few' months before the outbreak of war in 1914 there were some 
optimists who said thac motion pictures would make inter- 
natitjnal conflicts impossible* Films were to provide a sort 
of emotional outlet^ a substitute for war which would sati$fy 
any swashbuckler. Xo one has ventured to advocate that 
theoiy' since, although the talking motion-picture has made 
the drama part of the daily life of tens of millions Instead of 
the occasional influence that it w'as in the days of the Greeks 
or even in our o^vn time when we were limited to the stage. 

The truth is that there is not the slightest evidence of 
the creation af any better International feeling because steam¬ 
ship lines, railroads^ airplanes^ telegraphSp telephones and 
motion pictures spread ideas, all over the world. East vehicles 
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anti the newer means of electrical communication should 
theoretically' make the whole world kin. In fact wc have been 
told as much, although the wars that have been fought since 
the railroad and steamship w'ere introduced about one hundred 
years ago, hax'-e been more frequent and terrible than those 
of any preceding century. Spreading culture proves to be 
one thing; growing to like an alien people is another. It is 
rather innocently assumed that the more we know about a 
people the better we will like them. Apply this principle to 
our own lives and see how it works. Do we like a corrupt 
political organization which battens on a city any better 
because w^e know' It better? 

It is difficult to see how the linking of the world into a 
brotherhood can ever be brought about by a mere interchange 
of ideas. Even in time of peace the press, the motion picture, 
radio are all utilized to confirm Frenchmen in their opinion 
that theira is the greatest country in the world, to tell 
Americans that they arc the cleverest and bravest people on 
earth, to convince Germans that they will rise after a crushing 
defeat to become even more powerful than of yore, and to let 
Russians know that it is their destiny to wipe out capitalism 
So long as human nature remains what It is, so long as nations 
deliberately apply the means of communication to foster 
chauvinism how can we dream of international peace? Con¬ 
sider the rather harmless utterances about the United States 
made by Sinclair Lewis and spread about by telegraph and 
newspaper. Whether they are true or false is not nearly so 
important as our owu response to them. Small towns in the 
corn belt become indignant, and care little whether they are 
true or not. .Apparently it is enough that they are what 
are called un-American. 

If we examine the historic record critically it seems as if 
the better wc come to know foreign nations the more likely 
are we to break the peace with them. The world is more 
crowded than it ever was both because there are more people 
in it and because distance means less than it ever did. But It 
does not follow that crowding and the shrinking of distances 
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must make us love each other more* The late James Bryce 
went so far as to say that had it not been for the extraordinary 
development of means of eommuriicatioii Europe would not 
have burst into a world-wide conflict with almost explosive 
violence. With the telegraph and telephone at work^ with 
newspapers printing special editions almost hourly all Euro¬ 
pean nations were simuttaneously brought face to face with a 
crisis. In what arc called “the good old days'*' when the 
stage-coach^ the hor^e, and the sailboat were the ordinary 
means of transportation and communication^ it would have 
taken months for a conflict to involve a whole continent. 

At the outbreak of the last w^ar the world had interchanged 
ideas for over five thousand years by means of writing, and 
for four hundred years by means of the printing press^ ^Phe 
railroad and steamship had linked alien countries for some¬ 
what less than a centurj". The telegraph liad been in general 
use for at least fifty years and the telephone for about thirty. 
Motion pictures had been displayed on a world-wide scale for 
at least menty years. When we make proper allowance for 
the tempo of modern life, thanks to engineering advances, we 
had tlie right to expect something better of humanity than 
what actually happened m 1914. All that the printing press 
and electrical means of communication had taught German^j 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americana and Russians about one 
another counted for nothing. We saw strange a]liancea made^ 
after much sordid bargainings solely to secure selfish economic 
advantages. 

The spreading of ideas Implies tolerance. We must be 
able to listen to Russians explaining the beauty of communism 
without fury' in our heartSj and Russians must permit us to 
explain how happy we are under a capitahstic system. But 
wh^l do we actually find? The more poteut the agency by 
which ideas are spread the more likely is it that a censorship 
will be established. European governments rule the press. 
Although censorship has been especially resented in England 
and America, books and newspapers are suppressed in both 
countries, when need be, on purely technical grounds^ such as 
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violating the postal taws. Every motion-picture must be 
licensed. And latterly we have seen the introduction of 
something like a radio censorship. The point I am trying to 
make is this: As soon as we introduce a powerful means of 
mass appeal, national or international, we inevitably decree 
that it shall be utili 3 :ed only to spread acceptable ideas. 
What is acceptable depends on the censor, public opinion, or 
the government. Under such a system there can be no real 
international understanding. Sonaething is clearly wTong 
with the human mind. 

-\ftcr the potentialities of radioactive elements had been 
deduced early in the present century and a few‘ physicists 
had gone $o far as to calculate the amount of energy locked 
up in a thimbleful of matter Sir Oliver Lcxlge voiced a few 
doubts. Here, for eiample, was Sir F. W. Aston proving 
mathematically that there is enough energv in a glass of 
water to drive the .Mauretania across the ocean and back. 
What if that energy could be released and controlled in the 
aertnee of mankind p Sir Oliver Lodge was one of the few 
that refused to become cicited by the possibilities. He 
doubted whether mankind was sufficiently enlightened to 
utilize so vast an amount of energy without destroying itself 
in some ghastly conflict. As we look back on the effect that 
the technical advance In the art of communication wc cannot 
but be struck by the probable correctness of his low opinion 
of mankind. Our scientific and engineering progress is faster 
than our spiritual and moral progress. Technically we are 
deml-gods; ethically not much higher than the Goths who 
put Rome to the sword. Wc have assumed that because we 
have the means of understanding each other better we must 
of necessity have subjected ourselves to the process of under¬ 
standing. What we actually need is a spiritual growth to 
match our technical growth. .\nd that has no connection 
whatsoever w-ith printing, photography and radio. 


fnemploymekt and its social significance 

By ARTHUR WOODS 
Jpril 

OxE of the searching tests of a civilization is its success in 
making prosperous and happjr the people who are its con- 
stituent members- It should provide for them conditions 
that are sound and stable, so that they can rest serene in 
the confidence that if they do their part all will be well. They 
will have free opportunity to vie on fair terms with their 
neighbors, under conditions which make it likely that the 
best man will win mostj but that all who are competent^ w^ho 
will work well, who are honest and play their part, will find 
the chance to contribute their thought, their labor, to the 
common effort, and need not feel uncertainty or aniiety as 
to the future so long as they keep up their end. They need 
not fear the arbitrariness of a Sovereign, or of an oligarchy 
that holds itself in power by force or fraud* 

Neither should they have to apprehend a harsh or un¬ 
manageable economic system that may unaccountably shift 
its needs or slow down its acti\dties, so that they, tlie com¬ 
petent working members of the group, may be thrown in 
despair on their own resources, unable to find remunerative 
employment, unable to meet their contracted obligations, 
unable to provide food or clothing, or a rotjf for their own 
wives and children. They should not have to apprehend that 
through no conceivable fault of their own, in spite of their 
eagerness to work, their tned and proven experience, their 
competence and reliability as vrorkers, they may become 
victims of blind, cold economic forces. 

A free state, a free economic system owes its very existence 
to the fact that it provides and maintains conditions under 
which itii members have the opportunity to earu their living 
in their own way insofar as that way 15 compatible with the 
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welfare of others, ami of the group as s whole. It does aot 
oivc a man a iivmg; it owes him the fair chance to make his 
own living. 

If it were otherwise, if the stale owed a living to each of its 
members, then the members, in return, would have to yield 
individuality of choice and occupation, and take whatever 
forms and conditions of living the state might prescribe. 
This Is not our way. VVe believe otherwise, and have built 
and developed our system on the other basis of favorable 
opportunity for individual ambition and aspiration. 

That is the American theory; it is the theori’- of most of 
the civilized world. But occasionally—too often—there come 
tides In our affairs that abruptly and insigtently call that 
theoiy^ into question. VVe are in the deep waters of one of 
these tides nuw. Some millions of our fellow citizens are 
Out of work. Try as they will, they cannot find work. 
They have plenty to offer. They arc healthy, honest, skilled 
in some profession or trade, or in some detail of a trade. For 
years thej; have been successfully rendering service in return 
for salary or wages. Their success, and the buoyancy of 
business, has brought them better and belter working condi¬ 
tions and larger emolument. Then, unaccountably, business 
has slowed its pace. Less production is needed; indeed 
wares already produced are not consumed, industry after 
industry' is more or less in distress; company after company 
has to tighten its lines, slow down its wheels, shrink its pro¬ 
duction, reduce its working forces. For a while employees 
may be on part time, then the evil day comes and they are no 
longer needed at all. Competent workers, eager to work, can 
find no work. There is plenty of capital, there are large—too 
large plants and factories, full of silent machinery, there are 
plenty of workers of all kinds idle on the streets! The idle 
workers need the goods that are not being produced, capital 
needs employment, the factories are losing money daily and 
need to be manned. Yet capital stays idle, factories stay 
idle, workers stay idle. 

Is it any wonder that people ask themselves why> Is it 
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strangf; th^t questjoningis arise as to wtiat the reason is, why 
do-es thi$ have to be^ can nothing be done about it—iV nothing 
being done about it? iVnd if no s^atisfactory answers emerge^ 
is it to be wondered at if the questions go deeper, and direct 
themselves at our economic order; is it what it should be^ 
should it be changed? 

Not many years ago indu$trial depressions were regarded 
as iiievitabic, as bound to occur froni time to time, as veritable 
acts of God. There was nothing to do but batten down the 
hatches, furl the sails and ride out the storm. The captain of 
the ship was expected to have his vessel in ship-shape order, 
and to mancEuvre it skilfully and courageously, but there 
ivas no criticism of him for falling to prevent the storm. 

Now we arc beginning to think oiherwinse. Perhaps de^ 
pressions are not inevitable* Perhaps instead of being Ln the 
class of storms at sea these phenomena are preventable, more 
like plague, pe$tllence or famine, devastating in the toll they 
take, baffling in their complexity, pu^^iing in their mani¬ 
festations, but in the realm of things that human beings can 
conquer. Yellow fever, unchecked and seemingly uncheck- 
able, used to claim its thousands, and no one knew whence it 
came or how to avoid it, yet now, thanks to marvelous human 
skill and persistence, and noble human sacrifice, yellow fever 
is banished from most sections of the earth where it used to 
decimate its victims j and we think we see the days when 
there will not be a case of It on the face of the earth, when it 
will be a vanished, extinct plague. Are not industrial de¬ 
pressions in the same categorj^^? 

Industrial leaders throughout the country are working on 
this theor)\ They feel that these recurrent catastrophes can 
be mitigated, can perhaps even be prevented, and they are 
studying the question in all its manifestations, and mring out 
different plans, making different experiments, with this aim. 

The President's Emergency Committee this winter in 
Washington has felt itself in the centre of Innumerable 
industrial laboratories, all working, each in its way, to 
diagnose and treat this fell industrial disease. This general 
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effort IS earnest; it has already achieved notable results, and 
has pointed the way to further search. The extent and 
spontaneity of the movencicnt, the assuniption of the task by 
industry, the way in which employer and employed are 
working together, in the effort to find the causes, and the 
ways to combat this thing that plagues them both—these are 
all new manifestations. Never before has there been such an 
attack on unemployment; never before has there been such 
constructive progress made. 

In one way the swing of the business cycle shows humanity 
following a natural course of behavior. People are apt to 
do what other people do, to follow where others lead. This 
human tendency has been so marked in the business cycle, 
the whole course of things is so much affected by what is 
commonly called psychology, that it has been suggested we 
should change the spelling of the word “cycle"' to “psychle.” 
This is what happens in the general business cycle; Times are 
good, people are employed, they have money, they spend it. 
To meet the demand, the supply nses, each manufacturer 
tiydng to sell all he cau while the selling ys good, trving to 
beat out his competitor, producing more and more so as to 
take everj^ advantage of the consumers’ demand and the 
rising prices. Everyone buys, sometimes paying, sometimes 
promising to pay. Not only do people have money, but 
they have the example of others for spending it. Spending 
is in the air; it is infectious—'almost compelling—everyone is 
doing it. new clothes, a new radio, the latest model auto¬ 
mobile. 

Then on some grey day, someone wonders if he ought to 
pay so much for the piano; he postpones buying. Others feel 
the same way about other things they were thinking of 
buying, and the pendulum swings the other way. 

It does not take much to make the cliangej one or two 
per cent fal mg off m sales makes the sho^^keeper appre- 
hensive, while deep depressiom mean only about per cent 

With the pause in buying comes the choking of shelves 
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with goods tha.1 have been produced, or are still tn process. 
Manufacturers grow uneasy, and slow up. Forces arc re^ 
duced. There is neither so much money to spend, nor the 
deisire to spend It. And the swing down begins; the de^ 
pression is on ns* 

An era of industrial depression nowadays, while springing 
undoubtedly from many of the same causes as heretofore, is 
very different in its social effect from similar depressions of a 
generation or more ago. In those days a person out of work 
would be looked after by his friends and neighbors, his church, 
his dubs, his relatives. The children of a man out of work 
would visit various relatives or friends. The man and his 
wife would be taken care of likewise. The extra expense 
caused by having one more person in the household would be 
inconBiderablc, and this friendly, neighborly method of meet¬ 
ing the situation would cushion the blow and would enable 
the man and his family to continue to live very much on the 
old scale, with no loss of self-respect, with no humiliation! 
with no feeling that others were doing for them anj^thing 
more than they would do for others if the tables w^cre turned^ 
it was a natural, wholesome. Individual way of meeting a 
great social need. There was no question of public relief; 
the man bad lost his job for the time being, but he had lost 
nothing in social standing, nothing in self-respect^ nothing in 
standards of living. In this way the countrj" was able to 
progress from generation to generation^ to emerge from one 
indtiatrlal depression after another, with great loss, yes ^ 
with deprivation, hard economies, many anxious days and 
nights,—but w^ithout slowing up the march of progress that 
has characterisced our country'; the upward march tow-ard 
higher standards of living, better working conditions, shorter 
working hours. Indeed, there have been only temporary' 
halts in the trend toward providing better and better con¬ 
ditions under which all classes of people can carrv' on their 
work and their play, raise and educate their families^ make the 
mo^^t of themselves and contribute to the welfare of others. 

As we have grown away Irom a rural civilization into 
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great urban commumties, and people have become less 
individuals and more units In a great sj-stem, as we grow 
toward mass education, mass production, chain business—so 
the method of life changes. In the depression which we are 
now working out of, for illustration, more and more people 
out of work felt that they ought to obtain the relief they 
needed from private charities or public relief measures. The 
old practice of having families and friends absorb the need 
has in many ways seemed to be yielding to the newer practice 
of looking to public funds for relief. Indeed, one is inclined 
to believe that the apparently larger numbers of people in 
distress this year may seem larger not because of an actual 
count of heads, but because more and more people in pren 
portion to older times are looking to public means for relief. 

From the point of view of the man out of a job the newer 
method is far inferior to the oM, Nowadays he casts himself 
on charity, on public relief, and the only kind of help he gels 
is In kind or in money. The sympathetic helpfulness of 
family and friends is not replaced by the impersonal supplies 
of charity or of governmental agencies. 

We have been so much Impressed by the widespread and 
severe personal suffering in such a businesK depression, with 
its lasting consequences in Impaired health and morale, and 
wdth the increasing difficulties of giving adequate help’ of a 
kind that constitutes real relief, that we look more and more 
for means of preventing the oncoming downward swing of 
the cjrde. 

WTiile the depression is on, of course, evervthing must be 
devoted to relieving the distress it causes, and nothing could 
have been more heartening this winter than the way in which 
the country as a whole has risen in answer to that call 
States have organkied state committees, cities have done 
likewise; towns and counties, wherever there has been need 
have developed special organizations to meet it. This has 
ah been done spontaneously, each community recognizing its 
obligation toward its own members, and those who were 
better off giving of their time and their money to help those 
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who had lost their jobs. The work of these committees has 
been vigofouiSj intelligent and far-reaching^ Each has worked 
in its own way, for in each community the need was somewhat 
different, but the determination in each community was the 
same: to meet the local need no matter what !t might be, or 
what it might develop into. The country will never know 
what it owes to the individual men and women, who as 
members of these committees, or working with the com- 
mitteeSj have given the best that was in them to try to meet 
the need as it showed up in their localities. 

This sort of thing is a very hard fights for the need grows 
larger the more ihc situation prolongs itselfi the longer 
Industrial life remains In the doldrums, the greater the needs 
become of those who have lost their jobs and those who 
continue xo lose them, while on the other hand the prolonged 
and growing strain on funds tends to make it harder and 
harder to raise money for relief. 

We find running rJirough all the work of the committees 
and groups that have been working during the depression the 
insistent question — ^^‘What can be done to prevent these 
catastrophes, or at any rate toward warding them off longer, 
and lessening their violence if they must occur?^’ This is 
ratlier a new feature of an industrial depression in this country, 
and it h one of the live public questions today. The efforts 
that are being made in indusstry' which I have just described 
have been directed toward try ing to answer this question, as 
well as toward trying to meet the needs of the present situa¬ 
tion, and the new trend in industry In both these directions 
has been very clear. 

'Fa mitigate the immediate evils caused by the slowing up 
of Industr)', there has been a marked movement in companies 
away from the older customs. Not many years ago, when 
business began to slow up a company would discharge all the 
men It could,—mthout any thought of their welfare,^—would 
lower the wages of these it kept so far as it dared, would 
postjKine all construction or reconstruction and all repair or 
maintenance work that it could. Only then would It feel 
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that it could go to lis bank with the confidence of having 
credit lengthened. 

This year we have noticed a very marked change in the 
action of companies, In some instances it has gone only a 
verv short way, but as a trend it is marked and growing. 
Instead of discharging everyone possible the tendency is to 
see how many can be retained. If tnen have to be discharged, 
the effort is made to pick and choose among them, selecting 
for discharge those that will be hurt the lea,st by it: un¬ 
married men, for instance, men who could qualify for a 
pension, rnen who would be most likelv to find Jobs clsew^here. 
And In their own several ways the companies continue to 
lake an interest In the welfare of discharged employees: by 
donating supplies, by allowing them to stay in company 
houses, by making allowances of fuel, by supporting their 
credit at the local shops, by making individual loans without 
interest and to be repaid only wrben the man gets his job back. 
Instead of putting off all construction and repair work, the 
tendency has been to anticipate such work, so as to provide 
occupation for people instead of havHng to discharge them. 
And this tendency In industry has come about not became our 
iiidustnal organizations have suddenly transformed them¬ 
selves into charitable associations, but because it has been 
deemed gcK>d business. 

Stoking as is this trend of industry to grapple with the 
existing emergency, die efforts that are being made to studv 
the question with reference to the whole cycle are no less 
notable. And it is the characteristically American method 
of working out a difficult problem: to have people working on 
It each m his own way all over the country, so that gradually 
the successful methods will emerge, and all ean take advantagi: 
of their benefits. 

One great tendency in industry in its effort to work out 
preventives, is the study of unemployment insurance. The 
question is being rai.sed as to whether industry should not 
protect Itself against the evils and difficulties of unemployment 
just as much as it protects itself against fire and theft Be- 
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sides trying to arrange its plant $o as to reduce the dangers of 
conflagration and thieving^ it insures itself against them. 
Besides trying to stabilhe and regularijce and rationalisce its 
business so a$ to make shallower the trough of industrial 
depression^ why should it not insure itself against the catas¬ 
trophe which follows in case these measures are not sufficient? 
Not very great actual progress has been made along this 
line, though the matter is in such a condition that at any tiute 
the present efforts may result in bringing to light and making 
available for putting into practice, well considered and 
effective methods of industrial insurance. One of the most 
promising signs that have come to our attention recently has 
been that a number of companies have adopted identical 
plans according to which the company Jays aside funds every 
yeafj and undertakes to pay employees who are laid off 6o 
per cent of their wages for a certain number of weeks, the 
time being dependent upon length of service. The companies 
announce the intention, if the unemployment situation should 
go on and be too much of a strain on the fund, of increasing 
their own contributions and calling for a contribution of 
similar amount from those who still hold their jobs. 

Another subject that is being studied with a view to its 
usefulness in lessening the violence of industrial depression is 
business siatl5tics+ We now know n’lany facts about industry 
that were not known or were only imperfectly known in 
previous times, and these facts are published periodically. 
We know about the number of freight cars that are loaded 
each week, the amount of loans that are made by brokers to 
their custometH, the depOE^its in savings banksi the earnings 
of companies, and we are learning more and more about the 
significance of such figures* It 1$ not too much to expect, 
however, that the profession of assembling and making 
available the significant facts about trade and industry' wdll 
develop very fast, and that Information which ive are at the 
present time without, may be available shortly and may be 
most helpful in Tnakiiig it passible for people to see ahead the 
up and down trend of business, so that measures may be 
taken accordingly. 
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We do not know today, for instance, how much money is 
due to dealers in the way of consumers’ indebtedness. This 
includes installment purchasEs, loans to hnance consumer 
purchases, borrci^vings on insurance policies, loans from pawn¬ 
brokers, in short, indebtedness that is incurred to purchase 
articles that are to be bought and consumed,- as contrasted 
with producers' loans, which are for commodities that are 
to be manufactured into goods for subsequent sale. The 
best figure I have been able to obtain is ten and a half billions 
of dollars, a truly huge and almost incredible sum. If any 
such sum of moiuiy is due in this tvay it means that it will have 
to be paid, new money paying for old consumption, before 
there can be much increase in consuming power. Ulth 
reference to stocks of goods on hand, again w'e have certain 
information, but wc have no idea what stocks are in private 
hands and therefore cannot take them Into consideration in 
our estimate. 

Again, it may not be too much to hope that some forms of 
information with reference to industry may be devised by 
thoughtful and resourceful statisticians which will show. In 
ways which we now do not imagine, the course of affairs in 
business so as clearly and unmistakably to point out ahead of 
time the tetidecicies toward change* 

Much consideration is being given to the laws under which 
American business operates. In the main these laws are old 
They may have met the needs of Industrial rules and regula¬ 
tions years ago, but they may nevertheless be misfits now and 
may be working against the interest not only of industry but 
of the public. One of the great causes of the over-stocking 
of shelves and overproduction probably is the instinctive 
effort of manufacturers in times when business is good, while 
people are buying, to get their full share of the business and a 
lot more. They enlarge their plants, they increase their 
production to get ahead of their competitors. Their com- 
pctiiore are doing the same thing, and when the evil day of 
slowing up comes on, all of them are caught with large supplies 
of goods which they cannot sell at a profit. 
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People arc wondering whether such minons competition 
is not one of the causes of induBtriai depression^ and whether 
the time has not come for a dio rough going examination of the 
laws by which corporations are regulated, to the end of 
removing the necessity for ruthless and ruinous competition, 
yet at the same dme protecting the rights of the public. 
Under the present situation everyone suffers, employer and 
employee both. The whole system is plainly upon trial to 
see w-hcther it has in it the capacity to operate indusir)' 
exists now, for the benefit of all concerned—the owners of 
companies, and their name is legion, the managers and the 
workers. 

Experiments are being made in public employment offices 
to see what is the best way to provide the means by which 
the jobj if there is a job^ finds the man w'ho is fitted to fill it. 
In this city of Philadelphia very promising work is being 
carried bn along this linei and also in Rochester, New \ ork, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and in many other places. When 
these local efforts are all knit together into a successfully 
handled, smoothly-working national organistation, we shall 
at any rate come nearer knowing the facts of unemployment, 
for people will register at such bureaus. 

Closely allied with the work which would be done by a 
national system of employment agencies as the benefit that 
could be gained from w^ork now going on in vocational 
guidance and vocational training and restraining. With the 
development of industry tosvard specialization and the narrow¬ 
ing of the kind of job that an Individual man can do, it becomes 
harder for him to find anything that he can turn his hand to 
except d^e narrowdy specialized job which he has been trained 
to perform. Aluch of this difficulty can be mitigated by 
guidance and by training. Particularly those beginning work 
can be guided to start w^ork w'herc there is most prospect of 
successful and permanent employment. The supply which 
would otherwise fit itself for overstocked CKCCupations could 
thus be thinned, and young people might be turned into 
occupations promising greater opportunity. Workers could 
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also be trained so that they might be able to turn their hands 
to several different kinds of jobs instead of only one. 

Such guidance work and such training is being carried on 
now by some state vocational systems and by some Industrial 
companies. It does not yet seem dear which is the better 
arrangement or whether each has its proper held, hut earnest 
studies of the question arc now being made, and the results 
cannot fail to be helpful. 


It did not use to be necessary for us to look beyond the 
boundaries of our own country for an>-thjng that would affect 
us in the way of Industrial booms or depressions. Now 
however, we find, for better or for worse, that what affects 
other countries affects us also. We are closely connected 
with them by the forms of modern life and by the modern 
inventions. These bring us so near in every way that we 
cannot escape from the effects of world inter-dependence We 
must have dealings with citizens of foreign countries whether 
ch^se to or not. We find that what affects them favor¬ 
ably affects us favorably, and vice versa; for nowadays the 
affairs of different nations are like various streams of water 
seeking relentlessly a common level. 


Is It not inevitable that the transition in political thought 
and admm.st^ration from the national to the international 
outlook will be carried over into industrial affairs also? We 
can at any rate be certain that the course of our industries is 
markedly affected by conditions in the rest of the world. 
Since the home market doesn't seem to be enough, the only 
alternative IS trade relations with the rest of the world. 
These to be successful, must be arranged on the basis of 
mutual benefit. If mdustrj’ can work out this problem it 

g^d health and well being of this nation, but to the greater 
cause of peace and good will on earth. 


THOU SHALT NOT 
Bj JAHE5 M. BECK 
(ftiad Jpril Jpjr} 

The titie of this address is not of my selection and (eaves 
me in ^ome doubt as to the exact subject which the Societjr 
desires me to discuss, I shall assume, however, that it is the 
justice and efficacy of prohibitory laws. 

As this is the birthday of Shakespeare, who is traditionally 
supposed to have violated the poaching laws of his own time 
and thus made possible his subsequent career as a dramatist in 
London. I may be pardoned for two quotations from his 
masterful niind. In one he describes the prohibitory laws of 
his own day as follows: 

**Lavn for all faults. 

But faults so coiiritenaTiccd that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barher^s shop 
As much In mock as mark.” 

And the other his admonition, 

"Wc must not make a scarecrow of the law 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey—' 

And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror."' 

The first quotation felicitously described the present 
condition of our statute books; the second serves to give to 
this generation the much-needed admonition that a penal 
code, which unduly attempts to regulate the life of the indi¬ 
vidual, simply serves to “make a scarecrow of the law*” 

In liminfj let me first challenge two mistaken beliefs, 
which are of such general acceptance that not only the 
Babbitts, but even wise men regard them as indisputable. 

The first is the common statement that Congress and the 
legislatures of tire Federal Union are daily grinding out thou¬ 
sands of laws to regulate the conduct of individuals. I have 
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often heard it stated by eminent jurists, who ought to have 
known bettetj that the annual grist from our legislative mills 
exceeds 400,000 laws, This unchallenged statement has always 
made a deep Impression upon European observ'ers, who arc tcho 
apt to regard our governments, State and Federal, as a Fool’s 
Paradise, in which thousands of ’prentice hands are exhausting 
their energies in formulating new regulations of private 
conduct. 

I believe, on the contrarv', that our legislatures contribute 
very little each year to substantive law. Many thousands of 
statutes arc unquestionably enacted, but nearly all of them are 
purely administrative in character. A law, in the sense that 
r shall treat it, is a rule of conduct, which, to use Blackstone’s 
phrase, ‘‘commands that which is right and prohibits that 
which is wrong.” When Congress, for example, passes a 
Rivers and Harbors Act, with thousands of items and many 
provisions as to administrative details, it does not add any^ 
thing to substantive law, but simply makes purely adminis¬ 
trative provisions for the continued efficiency of the govern¬ 
mental machine. At the end of each Congress I am generally 
surprised to find how little that is novel has been contributed 
to substantive law, and, while our state legislatures occasionally 
pass freak.” legislation, which the comic press satirizes, yet 
the fact is that statutes, insofar as they seek to provide for 
the reasoned adjustment of human relations by commands 
and prohibitions, have a very small annual increment. 

Undoubtedly, we have on our statute books, as an accumu¬ 
lation of many decades, an irnmenae volume of experimental 
legislation. The immortal founder of this Society, in his 
scheme of govcriiinent for Pennsylvania, wanted a decennial 
revision of all laws, even of the Constitution, to eliminate all 
demonstrated follies. Franklin’s idea was suggestive, even 
though now Impracticable in a busy age, but the American 
people subconsciously take the position that laws that are 
obsolete and outworn will not be enforced anyway and there¬ 
fore it is useless to destroy their purely nominal authority. 
Thus, there arc floating in the sea of government many 
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legislative dercticis, which are ^ real [nenace to navigation, 
for one never knowa Avhether a “blue law,’* that was enacted 
in a different century and has long $ince been ignored by 
common consent, may not suddenly become a weapon of 
oppression in the hands of a too-^ealons and ambitioua 
public prosecutor. The “blue laws’" of Pennsylvania remain 
substantially as they were in the days of Franklin, but are 
generally regarded as a dead letter and yet such a law can be 
revived at any time — because technically un repea led—when 
some special interest or some fanatical reformers desire to 
invoke its full rigor. In such event, the Judge cannot 
recognise a repeal by tacit consent^ but can only solemnly 
say: “Sic ita 

The second error is the equally common and unchallenged 
statement that we are the most lawless people in the worldn 
As a people, we are tM patiently submissive to unwise, out¬ 
worn and unjust legislation It is true that in certain in¬ 
stances, notably Sabbatarian and sumptuary laws, the people 
have enough of their ancient instinct of liberty to ignore laws, 
which they believe unjust, and they do this even though the 
law has had the highest sanction of the Constitution itselL 
The Eighteenth Amendment—as was the Fugitive Slave pro¬ 
vision of the Constitution — is an affront to millions of self- 
respecting Americans and now, as then, a considerable 
minority refuse obedience. While this is theoretically in¬ 
defensible, yet, as Edmund Burke once said, “You must 
pardon something to the spirit of liberty/’ 

Eliminating, however* these estreme cases, where the 
laws have caused a deep-seated grievance in sections or among 
numerous classes, and further eliminating the incorrigible and 
almost congenital habit of returning tourists—especially 
women—to avoid the payment of custom dueSj if possible, 
the fact remains that, as to the great mass of statutory 
regulations, the American people accept them as the rules of 
the game and obey them, if they know of them. Even in 
the vexed matter of prohibition, it is an amazing fact that 
so many millions of people have accepted the Eighteenth 
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Amendment and conformed their lives to its requirements, 
and this without acrimony or too vigorous dissent. If an 
attempt were made to enforce such a law as the \'oJstead Law 
in France, Germany or Italy, it would probably result in 
revolution. Even in England, where the respect for law has 
been strengthciidd by centuries of habitual obedience, a law 
similar to the Eighteenth Amendment would overturn any 
government of the day. Tlie American people, because they 
labor under the illusion that they themselves make the laws— 
which, in fact, are made by their representatives—and because 
of their belief in and afl^ection for their Government, generally 
obey a law, if they know of its existence, with cheerful 
resignation. This may be partly due to tlie belief that they 
can change the laws, or by common consent can regard them 
as obsolete. There is no better evidence of the general law'- 
abiditig character of the American people than their patience 
and restraint during this terrible period of depression. 

I recognize that the most portentous sign of our times is 
the highly developed organization of the under-world in all 
of our cities, which has resulted In a wave of crime that is 
beyond any precedent. But, while many may suffer, the 
thugs and bandits are few in number, as compared with the 
great bodt of the population. Their evil power is due to 
the fact that crime is no longer an isolated phenomenon, but 
is now a highly organized industry, even as thuggeiy', from 
which we get the verj' name of " thug,” once was in India. 
That crime should have become a major industry on the part 
of, say, 25,000 professional criminals, is due in large measure 
to the demoralizing influence of national prohibition, which, 
unquestionably, has lessened, but not destroyed, the law- 
abiding characteristics of the American people.' 

In the discussion of this subject, it has often been charged 
that the crime wave is due to the defective procedure of our 
criminal courts and even the Bench and Bar have been charged 
with the greatest responsibility. Undoubtedly, our code of 
criminal procedure needs revision and both Bench and Bar 
arc not whoLy free from fault. Undeniably, justice is not as 
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swift, su mmar>^ or ■certain in our crimma] courts as in England. 
This is partly due to the pernicious results of an elective 
judiciary and partly to a perverted Idea of the true function 
of the Bar in the trial of criminal causes, but the responsibility 
of both Bench and Bar, in my judgment is a minor factor in 
the problem. 

A more contributory cause Is the mistaken humani- 
tarianism, which has turned our prisons into dc^iirable hotels 
and social clubs. Punishment docs, to some e^ent, lessen 
crime and for the professional criminal It should be punish¬ 
ment, and not a temporary vacation under agreeable sur¬ 
roundings. It would be a good thing if the professioual 
thugs and assassins, who arc daily robbing banks and resorting 
to murder when necessary, on a second conviction should be 
sent for life to an outlying island. Society must take into 
account the portentous fact that the automobile and the au^ 
tomatk pistol have made the prevention and punishment of 
crime exceedingly difficult and the punishment should be ade¬ 
quate to the crime^ It cannot be so. In respect to such pro¬ 
fessional criminals, by probation laws and luxurious prisons+ 

The causes of lawlessness lie much deeper and find their 
ultimate source In the evils of a complex and mechanical 
civilization, whose gross materialism has so greatly impaired 
the spiritual faculties of man. The old conceptions of right 
and wrong have been weakened by the artificial institutions of 
a mechanical age. Take, for example, that beneficent creation 
of the law, which we call the corporation. From an economic 
standpoint, it has been of immeasurable benefit to human 
society in enabling men to combine their resources to achieve 
some end that was beyond Individual enterprise, but few 
appreciate how destructive it has been to the spirit of morality 
in divesting the individual of any sense of moral responsibility. 
As officers, or even stockholders, of a corporation, men wUi 
condone acts, or accept the evil fruits thereof, which they 
would disdain to do if it was a transaction between indi¬ 
viduals. fn too many corporations, the sense of moral 
responsibility is diffused to the vanishing point, for die 
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wrongs it does are chargeabJe to the community of interests 
and no one man feels responsible. In a sense that Coke 
never meant it, many corporations have no souls. 

All this does not disprove my contention that the great 
mass of the American people generally accept the obligations 
of law with a cheerful obedience that is exceeded by few 
nations. Nevertheless, we rcTnain individualists, who claim 
the right of private judgment as to the wisdom of laws and 
we therefore cannot, in the intellectual sense, respect a law 
unless it be worthy of respect, tn other words, reasonable. 
The primal requisite of "reajsonableness’’ is that all laws 
should be fairly within the true province of government. 
This is not determined, finally or conclusively, even by 
Constitutions. There is a higher [aw, under which an Indi¬ 
vidual can say that the power of the State to determine his 
vvay of life is beyond the fair province of government. 

The Eilgrims of the “Mayflower" had this conception, 
for, when they signed the famous Compact in its cabin, they 
did not agree to obey flay laws that the majority would enact, 
but only just and equal" laws. Deep down in the instinct 
of every reasoning man there is the feeling that the State has 
no unlimited power to impose its will upon the individual 
and that, when n attempts to do so, It has cjcceeded the limit 
of >15 moral authority, even though it have the legalistic 
sanction of being the presumed will of the majority’. 

This is the very essence of liberty and all the great struggles 
for human freedom have Involved a challenge to the moral 
authority of the State to impose its will upon the individual 
in matters that are beyond the true province of government. 
\\hen It does so, we call It “tyranny” or “oppression," and 
the advance of civilization can be traced by the extent to 
which individuals have said to the State, whatever its form 
or whatever its pretended sanction, “There is a limit to your 
authomy; hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed," 

The difficulty is to trace the boundary line, which divides 
the just discretion of the State to protect the common welfare 
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and the right of the individual to pursue his own life, and, in 
trying to draw this fateful line, no one, so far as I know, has 
gotten much beyond glittering generalities. Jefferson in* 
flamed the world by his noble Declaration, whose mighty 
reverberations are still heard, that each man is endowed by 
his Creator with certain unalienable rights, among which are 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. 

Eloquent a$ this was as an appeal to the conscience of 
madkindj and profound as its effect has been, for good and 
for evil, upon the world, it does not advance us very far in 
drawing the line between a reasonable and an unreasonable 
authority of the State. If we turn to John Stuart Miirs 
classic work on “Liberty/*' we find a far more closely reasoned 
discussion of the question^ but, nevertheless, the great English 
philosopher goon fijnds himsdf attempting to solve the question 
by lofty generalities, which help little in the digcussioii, except 
in so far as the application of his generatities to specific laws 
indicates where he would draw the line in particular cases^ 
His ultimate truth U 

“that the sole end for which mankind an: warranted, mdi\"idnafly or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection, n^hatthe only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any fnember of a ctviliaed com¬ 
munity, against his viiU, is to prevent harm to others. His ow'ti 
good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He 
cannot rightfully be contpefled to do or forbear because it wUJ be 
better for him to do so, because it will make him happier, beccansc, 
in the opinions of others, to do so would be wise, or even right- 
These are good reasonB for remonstratiiig with him, or reasoning 
with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but not for eoni- 
pelUng him, or ^nsiting him with any e\il in case he do otherwise. 
To justify that, the conduct from which k is desired to deter him, 
must be calculated tq produce evil to soiriie one else. The only 
part of the conduct of any one^ for which he is amenable to society, 
IS that which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns 
himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself^ over 
his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” 

Possibly this is as far n$ any rule can be slated, except 
when applied to a given concrete illustration, but if the selL 
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protection of society, meaning its well-being, is the test of 
its powers, then there is no activity of man, from his cradle 
to his grave, that society could not regulate, on the theory 
that the welfare of the unit of society is the highest concern 
of the State. Thus the State, assuming it to be the ultimate 
judge of its own welfare, can govern the life of the individual 
from considerations of eugenics to that of the mortician. 

The fact is that this question of the true limits of govern¬ 
ment is largely one of degree and does not admit of definition, 
even when so great a man as John Stuart Mill attempts to 
define it. All jurists know that there are many fields of the 
law where the capacity to define anything ceases and all that 
the jurist can say is that a given act must be ^'reasonable.” 
Possibly the greatest volume of litigation turns upon this 
Simple question and while, theoretically, it depends upon as 
abstruse considerations of relativity in the moral world, as 
Mr. Einstein’s investigations in the physical, yet in its 
P^^^^ital application, it depends very^ largely upon enlightened 
common sense. Each man, in proportion to the development 
of mind and soul, has a greater or less instinct as to what is 
“reasonable." 

For example, the moral justification of sumptuary jaws 
cannot be determined by the generalization that the State 
has no power to say what a man shall cat or drink. The 
State may well have the deepest concern in what he eats or 
drinks. If he is a drug addict and takes cocaine, heroin, 
absinthe, or other soul-destroying drugs, the State is not 
only justified in ruthlessly destroying the traffic, but, as 
example is contagious, it can properly restrain a man, or even 
punish him, for taking a drug which, in destroying him, is 
calculated to destroy others^ 

While it does not follow that there is any moral justifica¬ 
tion for prohibiting the use by the individual of alcoholic 
beverages, yet the two cases differ only in degree. In the 
former case, no one can safely take these pernicious drugs; 
there are no advantages to be balanced with the evils. But 
when we consider alcoholic beverages, which men for thou- 
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$3.n.d& of years have taken^ the fact is indisputable that millions 
have enjoyed a glass of wine or beer with no appreciable disad¬ 
vantage^ either to them selves or others, and possibly with some 
advantage, and the problem of the law then is whether all, who 
innocently and harmlessly ase the fruit of the vinCj should be 
prevented from doing 5 iO because other—few in comparison— 
abuse it. Here no political definition of liberty can solve the 
problem; it is purely a question of degree and must be deter¬ 
mined by an enlightened common sense. The State must 
weigh against the abuses of alcoholic beverages the harmless, if 
not beneficialj uses and, of courscj the State, apart from the 
question of its moral authority, should also consider w^hether 
such a law may not do more harm than it does good in pro¬ 
voking the very appetite which it seeks to destroy, for the State 
must take into account the instinctive revolt of the mdivid- 
ualist against any law, which he regards as in excess of the 
tine powers of gorerriment, especially when rooted in the 
racial habits of centuries. 1 of course recognise both the right 
and duty of tlie State to regulate drastically the commercial 
traffic in intoxicating beverages, 

Th.h Society, founded by Franklin, could, 1 think, profit¬ 
ably consider in future discussions this nice question, how to 
reconcile the just claims of authority writh the liberty of the 
individual. It Is the old question that was ans’wered by the 
Master, ’when he saidt ^"Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar^s and to God the things that are GodV'^ Difficult 
a$ the problem is to determine the line between authority 
and liberty in the absence of practical application to some 
concrete illustration, yet, inasmuch as the average man is apt 
to consider laws too much from the standpoint of pragmatic 
advantages and too little from the great fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of liberty, it is important foe those, who think more 
deeply^ to consider the fundamentals of the problem and thus 
to arouse in the minds of the people, on the one hand, a 
respect for just authority and, on the other hand a jealous 
insistence upon individual liberty. 

Undoubtedly, as society grows more complex and the 
public conscience becomes increasingly sensitive, there is 
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need for e^'er greater and greater invasions of individual 
liberty. In democratic governments these Invasions ujjon 
the rights of the individual are, theoretically, determined by 
the people. They should not determine these questions 
purely from the standpoint of pragmatism. They should be 
taught not merely to respect the just authority of the Statc> 
but to guard jealously the sacred rights of the individual. 
Never was there greater need of such an enlightened public 
conscience than now, for the spirit of individual liberty is 
today overshadowed by the authority of the State and the 
average man complacently accepts many unreasonable laws 
on the theory that it is the will of the people, but as Edmund 
Burke showed long ago, the tyranny of the majority is just as 
indefensible as the tyranny of a despot. 

It would contribute much to a rational view if the average 
man had a clearer conception that this reasoned adjustment 
of human relations, which we call “ law,” is not solely the 
province or within the power of the political State As 
Caesar divided Gaul into three parts, the rational man could 
recognize that law is itself divisible, in its sanction, into three 
parts. These are the Church, Society in its broadest sense, 
and the political State, and, measured by efficacy, the political 
State, in attempting to impose mass morality upon the 
individual, is often less efficient than the other moral agencies. 
The Church, with its sanction rooted in the belief in the 
supernatural, is of great, although unmeasured, potency in 
regulating the morality of the Individual, but the power that 
is far more effective than either the Church or the political 
State is that Social State, of which Proudhon said, as early 
as 1845, that It w-aa a “living being, endowed with an in¬ 
telligence and aciivitj of its own and as such an organic 
unit.” 

Few are disposed to question either the sanction or the 
efficacy of those social laws, which we call ^'customs,” and 
to which die German philosophers have given the word 
Sittlichkeit. Our daily habits conform to the imperious 
demands of Mrs. Grundy far more than to the mandates of 
the political State. 1 hat ty raimous despot tells us what to 
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wear, what to eat and how to behave and often Tcdut-cs uis 
to the level of little children In ordering our lives. 

When the *'TitaDic’' went down, all its passengers became 
Lmmediatelf and in^tmctively^ conscious of a soda! regulation 
that, in saving lives, women and children should have 
preference- Who made this law? It was not the result of 
anjf contractual agreement^ for probably- few of the ill-fated 
victims of that great disaster ever considered the question 
until the terrible exigency suddenly confronted them. It did 
not arise from utilitarian considerations, for presumably, the 
lives of the male passengers vrere pragmatically of equal 
value to societyi The law was something more than a sense 
of individual morality. It had compelling power. All were 
conscious of its obligation and all obeyed it, although 
obedience meant death to many* In that wild struggle for 
life^ few would have given any heed to a statute of the political 
State, As the waves rose upon the doomed vesseh they 
would have said, as the boatswain in “The Tempest;^” 
“ What care these roarers for the name of King?” Xeverthe- 
less, what the political State could not do in imposing its will, 
the social law of “Women and children first,” w^as of com¬ 
pelling authority. Men died m obedience to it. 

It would be vrell if the proponents of State-made laws, 
which aeek to impose mass morality upon the individual, 
would re cognac that their true medium of reform was 
Society and that this great authority is only impaired when 
the political State tries to supplement it- For example, 
time was In this country' when a young man who drank was 
viewed with disfavor and a young woman became dcciu^sS_ 
Before the era of prohibition, the younger generation was thus 
measurably protected against the evils of intemperance by 
social mandates. When the Eighteenth Amendment usurped 
the province of the Social State, the authority of the latter 
was weakened. Temperance can be better promoted, if 
Society niakca drunkenness an unpardonable offense than by 
police measures of the State. Mrs- Grundy can be more 
potent than a policeman*g club. 

The reasoning man and woman must therefore recognize 
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that to the political State belongs its very Limited functions; 
to the Social State tlie larger^ but still its peculiar functions, 
and to the Church its functions in enforcing the moral code 
by the highest possible sanction of supernatural command. 
To fail to heed the Master’s injunction to “render unto 
Caesar (the political State) the things that are Caesar’s” 
and to religion and society the things that are peculiarly 
within their province, is to bring about chaos and provoke 
irremediable confusion. 

Speaking jocosely, many might welcome laws that would 
punish the social nuisances, which the immortal Koto, in 
“The Mikado," had upon his list and if the political State is 
to reform the world by remoulding the moral nature of man 
nearer to its desire, then I would like to set all the radio 
crooners smothered in boiling oil and an especial guillotine 
ready at all times for those who abuse the channels of the air 
with noisome advertisements. But, speaking seriously, the 
attempt of the State to reform the moral nature of man in all 
his social peculiarities is always ineffectual and, indeed, is 
pernicious, because it lowers the moral power of the individual 
to work out his own salvation. Shakespeare summed up In 
one immortal phrase the folly of those, who, not content with 
conforming themselves to their conceptions of morality, try 
by State-made laws to compel conformity on the part of 
others, for Sir Toby, even though In his cups, well said to 
the puritanical Malvolio, “Dost thou think, because thou art 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and alef" 

Those who framed the Constitution understood this 
necessary division of authoifty, for it not only said “Thou 
shalt not" to individuals, but to the State itself, and it sought 
to conserve and develop the spirit of individualism by con¬ 
stitutional limitations. Hut, alas, that spirit is largely spent. 
While the men who framed the Constitution thought generally 
in terms of abstract rights, we today think in terms of practical 
economics and therefore the individual only weighs the 
pragmatic advantages of a proposed law, without any due 
consideration of the sacrifice of a fundamental principle, 
which involves his liberty. In this respect, as in all respects! 
truly “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
DOCTOR COHXLIN IJ% THE CEACR 

The fir&t questJOQ was pyt by Arthur H. Compton^ 
University of Chicago who asked, apropos of Dr, Lee K* 
FrankeFs paper of that morning about the life span^ **whether 
there is any known tendency for the period of youth in the 
human race to be extended,” 

To this Doctor Donaldson replied that In one mammal 
(the rat) which has been carefully studied^ the same fraction 
of the span of life a$ in man was given to the maturing of the 
brain and the completion of body growth, and that there was 
nothing to indicate that these fundamental relations were open 
to any material change. 

Remarks of Dr, Cyrus Adlee at the Opes-ino of the 
Round Table Conference 

The Secretary of the Society has requested me to say a word 
at this Conference which is intended to discuss as a whole the 
papers presented during the meeting to-day under the general 
subject *-This Changing World.” It is of course impossible 
in any time that one speaker can have at his disposal to say 
anything that would cover in a comprehensive way the very 
remarkable and interesting group of papers presented at these 
two sessions. I shall therefore single out but one or two 
points. 

During the morning session, one of our biological friends 
presented a paper which in effect portrayed a purely mechanis¬ 
tic theory of life, and in the course of the paper it was indicated 
that from his point of view the only subjects worthy of serious 
consideration, if 1 understood aright, w^ere those strictly 
within the scientific field which consists in the gathering of 
facts and the drawing of deductions therefrom in order to 
form a working hypothesis for '*This Changing World,” 
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In the course of his remarks, he even indicated that the older 
studies like theology, archaeology and even histor}' were from 
the scientific point of view in a sense parasitic, but he later 
modified the mechanistic attitude with the statement that 
such things as art and music had spiritual values and must be 
cultivated for the good of our souls, 

Devoted as I have been to these so-called parasitic branches 
of knowledge, w'hich in more polite phrase were called the 
humanities, I naturally feel the proposal of the mechanistic 
theory trenches somewhat upon the field of the older studies 
and employs their phraseology without accepting the connota¬ 
tions of that phraseology^ Thus it would seem to me that a 
person who believes that all the processes of thought, all the 
sensations, the things that we call intellect, memory, etc., are 
purely chemical reactions, is misleading others if he employs 
words like “soul” and “spirit** which have their definitions, 
even dmugh it be difficult to give the definitions in terms 
which would be acceptable to purely natural scientists. 

It might be a fair thing to ask whether the great accumula¬ 
tion of facta which has been going on during the many cen¬ 
turies has really Improved the actual intellectual ability of 
man. I think that it would be hard to establish that these 
accumulations of knowledge have produced a greater Intellect 
than Aristotle or that the improvement in taste has resulted 
in a greater sculptor than Phidias. 

The humanities which are in the truest sense of the word 
liberal,—we used to call them in our College discipline the 
liberal arts,—always welcomed and took into account the dis- 
roveries of scientific men and indeed thev have sometimes 
touched these discoveries with a sense of poetry. The 
philosophers and theologians of the Middle Ages saw God, or 
if you choose the great soul of the universe, through the 
celestial phenomena that were know'n to their unaided eye 
and it would seem that this grand vision of the mediet-al 
scholastics was being repeated in our own day. 

Iff had to choose for a vision of the universe as between 
biologists and astronomers, it would seem to me that the man 
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who looks through a miLTOscope is apt to have his vision fo- 
criistrdt rwaybc of necesallyj upon the very smallest of objects^ 
whereas it is from the a^trouomer, tJie man who looks through 
the telescope^ that we are now really getting grand and in¬ 
spiring visions of the universe. 

The older knowledge, as T have said, iva^i IjbcraL It 
consisted in the study of language^ UteratureT philosophy and 
historj", but it always had an open mind to the great facts of 
nature and welcomed them and gave full faith to them as a 
contribution to the mind of man and to human thought. 

If the mechanistic theory were carried to the e.^trenie and 
there W'ere produced, aa I understand there can be produced 
in the laboratory* a robot that could in every way duplicate 
the acts of what we call man, it has been suggested, and 1 
regret that I cannot take credit for this 5 Ugge$tion, that the 
acid test as to the idqnticalness of the real man and the 
mechanistic man is whether the iatter would ever engage in 
the search after truth, which* in the last analysis* is the pur¬ 
pose of all investigatorg. 

Remarks Made at tme Round Table Discussion by 
Robert A. Millikan 

I had not been asked to take part an any way in this dis¬ 
cussion, and should not do so if the Chairman, Professor 
Conklin, had not requested it* Put the discussion is already 
bringing to light a fact often times overlooked by those who 
call themselves materialists"* or mechanists,*^ namely, that 
the discoveries in physics of the last few decades have taught 
the physicist that a larger degree of vagueness or indefiniteness 
inheres In his own attempts at sharp definitions than he for¬ 
merly supposed- 

The terms **material” and "‘spiritual” are often con¬ 
trasted as though the former were perfectly definite and 
sharply definable and the latter merely a qualitative concept, 
but the modern physicist has been obliged to give up that sort 
of distinction* We have been talking here glibly about atoms, 
for example, but at the present time I have no hesitation in 
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asserting that no precise and sharp deHnition of an atom can 
be given. We formerly defined It as one of the seventy-odd 
ultimate units or elements out of which the earth was supposed 
to be built, but the discovery of the facts of radioactivity 
tendered quite meaningless that definition, and we now gen¬ 
erally replace it by the statement that “the atom is the unit 
of chemical combination.” That is a perfectly satisfactory 
diciionar)' definition; but if we are asked, then, to esplain 
what we mean by chemical combination as distinct from 
physical attachment under the influence of cohesive forces, 
we find that by using the new definition wc have done nothing 
except to push off the vagueness or Indefinitenesa from the 
word “atom” to the word “chemistry^,” for nobody today 
can possibly make a sharp line of differentiation between 
physics and chemistry despite the fact that broadly speaking 
these iw'o fields are capable of rough distinction. 

Again, we used to define matter by the property of inertia, 
but a few decades ago we found experimentally that ether 
waves also possess inertia, and the sharp distinction which 
we had been making betw'een matter-physics and ether- 
physics simply disappeared. Today the newly observed 
properties of matter seem to require us to describe It in terms 
of waves, although for ordinary' purposes the old inertia- 
definition is sufficiently satisfactory. Also, the so-called 
Einstein equation, which seems to have experimental cre¬ 
dentials, has forced us to abandon the attempt to maintain 
any fundamental distinction between “matter” and "energy." 
Today' I do not know, then, how any physicist can give you a 
sharp definition of the word “matter,” In other words, 
material and spiritual arc no longer distinguishable on the 
basis that one is a sharp, definable, quantitative concept, 
and the other a mere quality. 

T*he net result of the developments of modern physics is to 
teach physics a lesson of modesty, such as it did not formerly 
possess. We are now recognizing the limitations of our 
knowledge, and are losing that dogmatic quality which nine¬ 
teenth-century physics so markedly possessed, a quality which 
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I suspect we inherit from medieval theology and which wheD 
we had outgrown it we passed on to biology^ which, so far as 
I can see, seems to be dominated with that dogmatic spirit 
more now than are any of the physical sciences, perhaps more 
than theology itself Physics, among all the Bciences, seems 
to be now teaching science the limitationB of its method and 
calling out to all scholars in all fields that it is well to remember 
that we are still finite human beings, who have gone a certain 
distance, it is true, in transforming ignorance into knowledge, 
but who have not yet made it possible sharply to define either 
the words matter'^ or ‘‘spirit,” although both words are 
sufficiently understandable for most of the purposes for which 
we use them. 

Remarks at the Roujjd Table Discussion by 

W. F. G. Swann 

The question of the dgnificance to be attached to the real¬ 
ity of atomic modeb h one which must be handled with con¬ 
siderable care. The partlcubr properties which it is the 
object of a model to provide are often not uniquely characteris¬ 
tic of the model itself but of a much larger range of properties. 
The danger inherent in the assumption of an exact model lies 
in the fact that the features of the model which are really 
Irrelevant, may demand, on their own account, something 
which would be contrary to the properties of the atom itself* 
1 have sometimes meditated upon what 1 have termed the 
‘irrelevance of the obvious.” Suppose that I set to a high 
school boy a problem concerning a ball which is hurled into 
the air and the question at issue is how long it will lake the 
ball to reach its highest point when thrown upwards witli an 
assigned initial velocity. 1 can wdl understand someone 
whom f had asked to work out the foregoing problem about the 
ball, asking me in turn Avhat the weight of the ball is. I tell 
him the weight doesn't matter, but he doesn't like it because 
some of the reality of the ball has vanished from his vision 
with the weight. He asks me for the color, and 1 tell him that 
doesn't matter, and J add to his troubles by telling him that I 
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will withdraw even my remark that it was a ball, and leave hs 
shape iiidcfinile. Then, if he is overmaterialistically minded 
he will explode entirely and demand to know how' he is to 
work oni any problem about the body if I won’t tell him its 
color, shape, or mass. There is nothing left for him to think 
about, and he may w'ell claim that it is difficult for the human 
mind to think at all unless it has something to think about. 
Well, to please him, I tell him the body Is red, w'eighs ten 
pounds, and is really a round ImtL Xow he is happy. He 
takes liis paper and pencil, draws the round ball, puts a lo 
inside it, paints it red In his mind's eye, and works out the 
problem. When he brings me the result, 1 inquire at what 
point the redness of the ball came into his calculations, 
lie looks through them and finds it didn’t come in at all. The 
result would have been the same for a blue ball. Then I ask 
him where die lo pounds came in. He looks again and finds 
he did not use it; or, if he did, it cancelled out, so that the 
result w^uld have been the same for a fifty pound ball. Fi¬ 
nally, I ask him W'here the roundness came in, and he found 
he did not use that at all. So I say to him, “Don’t ask me 
for a lot of unnecessary^ things again.” But 1 think I hear you 
sympathising with the poor s tudent. “ What barm,” you say, 
“did the redness of the ball do? Why did he sin in thinking 
it was ten pounds in weight and that it was round, if after all, 
these things did not matter?” Well, I agree that in this 
particular case the redness did no harm. But I suspect that 
if I let the student tltlnk the ball is red he will come to me 
some day with some ideas founded purely upon the redness of 
the ball. He w^iU be troubled because he will want some other 
ball to do the same sort of tiling that this ball did, and will 
be unable to satisfy himself because, perchance, the second 
ball is blue. Then, I shall have to go to the trouble of raking 
up past history to show tJiat the redness did not mattery but, 
if he has enjoyed the vision of redness for a long time, his whole 
mental equilibrium may be destroyed If I take it away. 

We frequently delude ourselves into the belief that we have 
a model when in reality we have no such thing. Thus, for 
example, consider the case of the Bohr theory according to 
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which we think of the atom as a sort of solar system. One 
who thinks he has a model in the Bohr Atom, because what he 
draws for the atom on paper looks something like the solar 
system^ is in the posiLlon of one who deludes himself in a 
manner which I may illustrate as follows: 

Suppose I should see a strange new beings a giant, and 
esclairm “See what huge muscles he has, such a man should 
be able to swing a hundred-pound hammer with ease. See 
what large eyes he has. Such a man should gather enough 
light from the skies to see the stars invisible In our most 
powerful telescopes. See how far apart his eyes arc. Such a 
man should have steoroscopic vision w'hich would enable him 
to see depths in mountains hundreds of mile$ away, and so 
on.” And then suppose when we came to investigate this 
creature we found the weights which he did lift had no relation 
wdiatever to the si^e of his muscles^ but depended in a rather 
peculiar way upon the length of hb hair and the color of his 
eye-balk. Suppose that his pow^cr$ of vision were no greater 
than ours, and such as they were were determined by the 
difference between the lengths of his toes and the diameter of 
his ears. And suppose that far from having stereoscopic 
vision so superior to ours he could not see depth in anytliing 
at all. Nobody can deny me such satisfaction as I might 
get by continuing to think of this monstrosity as a man, but I 
think I should have to admit that he was a very peculiar kind 
of being, a being so different from other men that it would 
be very unsafe to utilize my experience of such men to come 
to a conclusion as to w^hat he would be likely to do* Such 
experience of him as I might develop would have to be 
founded entirely upon his own actions. In the sense that this 
strange being represents to us the modeJ of a mao, the old 
Bohr theory may be said to represent a model of an atom. 
Bur after all, it is the properties of the thing that we study 
which count. It is of these that we make use. The great 
tiling IS to get our minds going in the matter of thinking about 
these things; and, for some peculiar reason inherent lU the 
psychology of mankind we think much better if we have a 
model than if we have not- I may even go farther, and say 
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that we think tnuch better If we think we have a model even 
though we have not. The valuable work of stimulation to 
think about the things of nature gets largely done before we 
come to the terrible realijsation of the fact that we may not, 
in our mental process, have utilized at all any of the features 
of our supposed model, This model is a deceitful thing, but 
it is well gowned and adorns well the drawing rooms of our 
brain provided that we do not listen too much to Its philosophy. 

Professor Johnson asked Professor E. M, Patterson 
whether he thought the forecast of Sir George Paisch that five 
yeans front now there would be world wide free trade, was 
likely to come true. 

To this Professor Patterson replied: “In my judgment 
there wdll be a tendency in the near future toward lower 
tariffs and the elimination or modification of many other 
interferences with international trade. It is not probable 
however, that an)’thing approilmating complete free trade 
will come in the near future if ever.” 

Professor Patterson answ’ered a question of Professor 
Millikan’s about the desirability of any given country, such 
as the United States, endeavoring to protect itself against 
what is known as “dumping.” He pointed out that a distinc¬ 
tion can be drawn In principle betw'een the ordinary type of 
protection and those devices which arc employed to prevent 
dumping. Dumping is to be defined for the purpose as the 
sale of goods in one market at a lower price than in another, 
the price usually being lower in the foreign market than in the 
domestic. Dumping is usually sporadic. In practise it is 
not easy to delect, but many countries have devices which 
are intended to prevent it. It is quite possible however for a 
country to employ these devices with considerable effect 
while at the same time maintaining a general free trade policy. 

Dtts, Conklin, Cheyney and Bazzoni also took part in the 
discussion. 












rrrDIA'S WILL TO BE A NATION 
By W* NORMAN BROWN 
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India to-da^ offers a spccUcle that might have confounded 
some of the learned commentators of fortj^ years or more ago, 
who, like Sir John Strachey, expressed the opinion that the 
first and most essential fact to be learned about India is that 
there is no such country. This opinion still has currency, and 
books on India continue to express it with variations^ pointing 
to linguistic, racial, religious, social, and political differencefi as 
centrifugal forces rendering nugatory any hope of national 
unity. 

That the differences eiist is undeniable, Indians popu¬ 
lation con talus representatives of the white-skinned, the black¬ 
skinned, and the yeUow-skinned races; its languages are of 
four major families of speech, each exemplified by few or many 
languages and dialects; of rellgiouB the two great families of 
Indie and Semitic are numerously represented, a third, the 
Persian (through Zoroastrianism) has a few adherents, and 
primitit'^e faiths have a Urge following. In the social order 
there exist important separatist tendencies especially among 
the Hindus, who have developed the caste system and the 
“joint-family** system of economic life. Politically, India is 
now diidded between two types of administrative entities, 
which daily grow farther apart, namely, the bureaucratic 
system of British India, now being converted into a repre¬ 
sentative system, and the autocratic system of the Indian 
statesI. Viewed theoretically, with a side glance toward the 
history of nationality in otlier countries, these differences 
might logically preclude the attainment of nationality In 
India. There seems to be ground for the opinion that there 
has never before been a manifestation of nationality in India, 
unless it be the regfottal Hindu counterblast to Mohammedan 
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domination led by die Maratha chieftain Sivaji in the last part 
of the seventeenth century. Vet the fact remains that to-day 
a national spirit exists in India, already of some strength and 
ei'cr grOTSTUg stronger, and any worthwhile appraisal of it 
must be based upon observation of it itself rather than of 
nationalistic phenomena elsewhere. 

At this point it is fitting that I should indicate the meaning 
f am attaching to "naiionality.” By that term I mean the 
Kill of a people to constitute itself a nation. And by “ nation " 
I mean a state composed of people with common traditions 
and ideals, as distinguished from a mere "state,” which may 
consist of peoples mutually uncongenial, as in the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire. Nationality is a spiritual thing and its 
goal is nationhood^ for political unity is necessary to preserve 
nationality. Until that goal is won it is an ideal, as it was 
until comparatively recently with the Poles. Once the goal is 
attained, nationality becomes a sentiment, and the nation 
finds other ideals, such as imperialism. 

The present unrest in India is a manifestation of nation¬ 
ality struggling to produce a nation. Although It may have 
begun following the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857-8, partly in protest 
agamal wanton acts accompanying suppr«i5ion of tKe Mutiny, 
and partly as the effort of a small dissatisfied group from the 
middle classes to win some measure of control over their 
country s affairs, it has now in about seventy years^ time 
enlisted a sufficiently large number of the middle classes, 
supported more or less intelligently by the lower classes, to 
justify the use of the word “general.” Intellectuals of widely 
varying shades of political opinion, such as the verj-- moderate 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, or the more pronounced Srinivasa 
Iyengar and Madan Mohan Malaviya, or the extreme Gandhi, 
\a|]abhbhai Patel, and Jawahar Lai Xehru, or the still more 
radical Subhash Chandra Bose, all in one form or another 
support nationality. The movement has both negative and 
positive purposes and reasons for existence; there are aspects 
of India's general Hfe both to help it and to hinder; it has a 
place in the logical development of Indian history, and Is to be 
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understood m the light of the past quite as much as of the 
present. 

It is presumably not necessary to recapitulate the many 
important indications of strength lying in the n^ovcment; for 
I am concerned here not so much with the recent happenings it 
has motivated as with its basis In wider Indian culture. Let 
me merely remind you that during a period of about forty 
years, from about 1880 on* after the pai Briiannica had been 
firmly established in the land^. it slowly won measures of self- 
go^'^ernment from the British parliament. Increased share in 
the clvl!, education, iTiilItar>% and other services, and in 1919 
obtained a constitution which allocated to representative's of a 
limited Indian electorate rights that forty years earlier would 
have been considered visionary. Recently It was able to 
oppose the parliamentary commission on Indian statutory 
reform^ headed by Sir John Simon, with such effect that the 
work of the commission was shelved quietly and a Round 
Table Conference of Indian princes, liberal nationalists 
(members of the Indian National Congress refused to particL 
pate), and representatives of the British government, was 
called Id London last fall to draft a new scheme, which it was 
hoped would be acceptable to Indians. Even this conference 
failed to win the approval of the Indian National Congress^ 
the strongest nationalist body, and now a new conference is 
to be called between representatives of his Majesty^s govern^ 
ment and Mr. Gandhi, as leader of the Congress,, the “sedi¬ 
tious saint/’ as Churchhill calls him, who only a few 
months ago was confined in jail. Without delaying over the 
history'' of the movement, I mean to pass to a consideration of 
what seem to me the more important aspects of Indian 
nationality, namely^ its basis in the life of India to-day and its 
larger bistorical significance. 

It is almost an a^iom that nationality first comes into 
existence when a people is subject to foreign domination. If 
we look at Poland, Bohemia, Ireland, Arabia, and many other 
countries, we find that the immediate stimulus has been 
foreign control and India is no exception. It is the fact of 
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Britlsli control that has aroused India to self-expression, and 
the first objective of nationalism there is the negative one of 
re moving fq reign domi nation. The i rri tation res ul ts ba s ical I y 
from the fact that the control is foreign, rather than that it is 
harmful to the country, although arguments to the latter effect 
are elaborately developed, with greater or less Justice, and 
constitute the bulk of nationalist propaganda. 

It would be unprofitable to enter here upon the highly 
controversial subject of the morality of the British occupation 
of India; that question has been discussed often. But a few 
points may be indicated in connection with it. The relation 
of India to Britain is that of a colonit tPexphitaiion not of a 
eolonie de peupUment, as are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa; and the natural consequence of this fact is to prevent 
the rise of understanding between the BHtish temporari- 
residents and the Indians. Further, the educational system 
of India has been concentrated upon British culture rather 
than upon Indian, using English as the medium of instruction, 
to the great detriment of the instruction, and this was anotheJ 
point bound to result in unfriendliness. Thirdly, the English¬ 
man, often without any intent, manages to convey to others a 
feeling of racial superiority, and this trait, too, with its manv 
extensions and rarnifications, has disaffected Indians. But no 
matter what imperialism bad been holding sway, the growth of 
national feeling was inevitable. The intrusion of a foreign 
culture supported by political supremacy and arrogating to 
itself in consequence a superiority in morals, literature, art, 
and other phases of life arouses in a subject, but cultured' 
people an affirmation of the worth of their own institutions 
and of themselves. Whether the British imperialism were 
"Satanic,” as Gandhi characterizes it, or a source of light and 
prosperity—to India as well as to Britain-as its proponents 
maintain, the present resentment was unavoidable. Freedom 
is a natural desire of the human heart, and the Indians arc 
human. We may accept, then, the antipathy to the British 
rule as natural, a "given” element in the situation, and 
without stopping to analyze and appraise it pass on to topics 
kss certain. ^ 
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To attain enduring strength nationality must have more 
positive nourishment than hatred of foreign rule. It must be 
based upon a genuine national culture, unihed and vital, that 
has poTverful common ideals, guaranteeing the ability to 
achieve unified action after as well as before securing political 
independence. That some such basis exists in India is 
antecedently indicated by the past history of the country. 
Recent archseological exploration in the Indus valley, first 
published in 1924, has shown existing there a highly developed 
civilization as early as the beginning of the third millennium 
B.C. It may be even older, for the earliest stratum is below 
the seepage level of the Indus and, because expensive caisson 
excavation would be required, has not yet been revealed. 
The interpretation of the civilUation there discovered is as yet 
uncertain, chiefly because it is still impossible to read the 
writing it has given us, yet the finds assure us of a high 
antiquity for India’s culture. Nor have we yet been able to 
relate that culture satisfactorily with the later culture in the 
rest of India, and, conversely, we are Ignorant of the begin¬ 
nings of much of that later culture, as, in particular, the state 
of civilization in India before the Aryan invasion during the 
second millenaium b.c., and the antiquity of culture in the 
Ganges valley, where again we have not reached the lowest 
archsologicat stratum. Rut from the early part of the first 
millennium B.c. we have had a stream of culture in India, 
continuing unbroken down to the present, although with 
Qunierous vicissitudes and modifications, Few other regions 
can present such a history^ certainly not Egjqjt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia; possibly only China. 

It is this continuity of native Indian culture that is its 
most striking characteristic. It has, for one thing, withstood 
the assaults of numerous invading barbarians. Possibly the 
earliest of these were the Aryans, although, as I have re¬ 
marked, tv'e cannot be sure what their relationship is to the 
whole subject of civilization in India. At later times the 
Sakas (Scythians), the Huns, and others burst upon the 
country, to destroy but in the end to be assimilated by native 
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Indian sodety and to adopt Indian institutions. This asBimi- 
lation ia not in itself especially surprising; for Rome in the 
same way conquered her uncivilized conquerors. But a more 
critical test came when Indie eulture was brought into conflict 
with other highly developed cultures, and still maintained its 
vitality. This has occurred three times. 

The first of these tests extended from the fourth century 
B.c. to the fifth century a.d., when India was brought into 
touch with the Hellenistic culture springing from a union of 
Greek with Persian and Bactrian, after the conquests of 
Alesander, who left India 325 b,c. N’orthwestem India was 
for some centuries strongly HcHenized, and the influence was 
felt in central and even eastern India. We see such results as 
that the royal Mauryan palace of the emperor Asoka built in 
the third century b.c. at Pitaliputra fmodem Patna in 
Bihar) was modeled on an .Achsemenian palace at Persepolis, 
that this same monarch had his edicts canned on rock In 
different parts of India, in imitation of the earlier inscriptions 
at Ha his tan, or on pillars which exhibit some western elements 
in motif, style, and technique. One distinguished scholar, the 
late Dr. D. B. Spooner, has ingeniously elaborated a theory of 
a Persian period in Indian history and has assumed Persian 
descent for the Buddha, although his arguments have failed to 
^iti acceptance. Under this same Hellenistic influence the 
art of northwestern India and the general “Gandhara" region 
during the first century preceding the Christian era and the 
four following was strongly marked with Greek elements and 
spirit, showing naturalism, a repose in the figures different 
from the tension of the native Indian, and the use of Grecian 
iconographic types and ornament. The Greek language was 
in use on coins side by side with Indian tongues; literature 
even shows Grecian influence. Science, especially mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, borrowed freely. Vet in the end 
India rejected Hellenism, as has been convincingly demon¬ 
strated in the field of art by Dr. Coomaraswamy. Hellenism 
succumbed before the onslaught of the Huns in the fifth 
century a.d. and never again got hold. India look unto 
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herself neither Greek philosophy nor Greek sculpture. The 
Buddha image of India proper, long thought by Foucher and 
other distinguished scholars to be a development out of 
Hellenistic types in Gandhira, now appears to be derived 
from an indigenous iconography of Yaksas (vegetation di¬ 
vinities) and to contain only a few unimportant accessory 
Grecian elements. Although cootinning for many centuries, 
the Gandhiran, so-called “Indo-Greek/’ art took no hold upon 
the folk of India proper, who continued the orderly develop¬ 
ment of their own ideas and style. They let the legions of 
western thought and plastic form as well a$ of warriors thunder 
past and plunged again into their own philosophy and art. 
Traces of Greek influence appear in more than one department 
of India’s civilization, but they are relatively inconsequentia] j 
if I may venture a comparison that is bound to be inexact, 
they are less apparent or important than are the Arabic and 
Saracenic in European literature, art, science, mathematics. 
Opinion as to whether Indie or Greek culture is the supenor 
may be varyingly determined by the environmental prejudices 
of the eastern or western observer, but no one can claim that 
in the test the Indie has proved less strong. 

The second powerful culture with which that of India has 
come into conflict is the Islamic, promoted chiefly by Central 
Asiatic peoples who bad been converted before reaching 
India, and the contest between the two is still In progress, 
providing the major internal political problem of India. The 
first Aloliaiumedan incursions took place in the eighth 
century, but the struggle became acute at almost exactly 
looo A.D, Every part of India sooner or later fell under 
Alohammedan control, but the greatest cultural influence Is 
seen in the northwest, where the Mohammedans entered, m 
the west, and in the cast. The central aud southern parts are 
least affected. Not only is Islamic culture strong; it has also 
been propagated with the aid of political domination to a 
degree which the Hellenistic: never was. It has a physical 
power to support its philosophy, religion, art, law, literature, 
and social order that students of European history know well. 
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They have seen its advances in the west, stopped only by 
Charles Martel at Tours, in the east reaching up to Vienna, 
in the north coming down into Russia, in the south at one 
time dominating the eastern Mediterranean. We may 
wonder, perhaps unprofitably, if Europe with its Greco- 
Roman-Christian culture, had she been conquered politically 
by Islamic peoples, would have been able to resist Islamic 
civilization, as India has been able to do when so conquered. 

It is one of the characteristics of Mohammedanism—'as of 
the two other great Semitic religions, Judaism and Christianity 
— to tolerate no rival, no different faith. It is thus an aggres¬ 
sively proselyting religion, unlike Indie religions, especially 
Hinduism, which has no care what intellectual opinions a man 
may hold provided his social acts conform to Its standards. 
Mohammedan intolerance in India, supported by political 
supremacy, took an eitretne form. Temples were desecrated, 
sacked, demolished; books were destroyed; priests were killed; 
conversions, symbolized by circumscislon, were effected, non- 
violentiy if possible, often by force. The Mohammedans gave 
the death blow to Buddhism in India, already declining before 
Hinduism, and seriously weakened Jainism. There were at 
certain periods areas in which from the Hindu (native Indie) 
point of view civilization seemed to have perished from the 
earth. et Hindu civilizatioo did not perish. It was beaten 
down in some sections or driven out; in others, at the farthest 
limit of Mohammedan power, it was hardly affected. To-day 
three-fourths of Indians approsimately three hundred and 
fifty millions are counted Hindu and one-fourth Moham¬ 
medan, and the Hindu population through its superior 
intellectual status has overcome the greater physical ag¬ 
gressiveness of the Mohammedan, and holds the advantage. 

The integrity of Islamic culture in India has, indeed, been 
touched by the indigenous Hindu. To the immediate obser¬ 
vation of the eye this fact is observable most easily in archi¬ 
tecture. In the early period of Mohammedan conquest 
mosques were built in western Asiatic styles brought from 
Persia or even Egypt, but Indian elements soon were adopted, 
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aod “rndo-Mohammedan” architecture, espedall^ from the 
fifteenth centun' onward, although conforming in purpose and 
general design to the western Islamic, uses much of decorative 
motif and structural technique that is Indie. Less apparent 
on the surface is the fact that Islamic phiJosophj- in India 
contains much of the mysticism sympathetic to the Hindu 
temperament, although the immediate source is often likely to 
be Persian Sufi Ism. In religious practises there exists at 
times a measure of rapprochement, as when certain Mo¬ 
hammedan groups observe Hindu caste regulations, or Hindus 
assist in the Moharram celebrations. Some Mohammedan 
reform sects show the influence of Hindu notions, as in 
asserting the human incarnation of a deity. Many Mo¬ 
hammedans in their personal life apply in some measure the 
Hindu doctrine of Ahihsi (the nonHnjury of animal life, 
lower and higher) toward the rest of animate creation! 
Mohammedans are coming to feel that they as well as the 
Hindus are heritors of India’s historic cuiture, as In the 
Hyderabad state, where an autocratic Alohamiiiedan govern¬ 
ment 1$ sedulously conserving and publishing the great series 
of Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain Caves at Ajanta and Elura, 

The ideal goal of Hindu culture in regard to Islamic culture 
Would be to push It out or emasculate and absorb it as It did 
the Hellenistic. No such event is in immediate sight, although 
it Is evident that the position of Hinduism Is now far better 
than It was two centuries ago. With the breaking up of the 
Mughal empire during the first part of the eighteenth century 
the really important political support was withdrawn from 
Islam, and as the British hold became firmer, aggression by 
force for religious ends ceased, with the result that Hinduism 
has gained ground. Sikhism, a compromise religion between 
Hinduism and Buddhism that arose about 1500, is turning 
steadily toward Hinduism. The present nationalist move¬ 
ment is as truly a rcassertion of Hindu culture gainst the 
Islamic as it is against the European, although this aspect of 
the movement is less consciously perceived either in India or 
ou tside. Theimmediatepoi itic af s tniggl e agai ns i B riti s h rule 
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withdraws die full attention of maay observ'ers and many 
natinnalist political leaders, like Gandhi, who sincerely seems 
to believe that Hinduism and Mohammedanism can exist 
peaceably side by side uithont the one gaining an advantage 
over the other. He i$, It seems to me, mistaken, and it is 
noteworthy that he sees this solution as possible provided 
the Mohammedans accept Ahihsa. Mohammedanism had 
its chance to overwhelm Hinduism and failed; Hinduism, 
without being fully aware of the implications and logic of its 
present activity, ia now making an effort to get back what It 
lost from the eleventh to the eighteenth century. 

The third great culture which has come into India is the 
European. Had it come in from the northwest as did the 
Islamic, these two might have nullified each other; but it came 
in from the seaports, chiefly Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
and instead of being a rival to the Islamic, served with it to 
enfilade the Hindu. Like the Islamic it has been assisted in 
its progress by .the political domination of its proponents, but 
without the same aggressive use of force in its favor. Yet the 
extent to which western culture has made its way in India Is 
great. The chance traveller may see evidences in archi¬ 
tecture, as in public buildings in all parts of British India 
constructed in European styles, to the neglect of Indian 
railway stations in Gothic, colleges in Gothic, even private 
houses in renaissance. The economist knows how the Indian 
handicraft products have to large degree been displaced by 
western machine-made goods and how the financial policy of 
India has been subordinated to that of Britain. Going more 
deeply into national life was the fixing of English as the 
official language and as the medium of instruction la govern¬ 
ment high schools and colleges, and the devising of a system 
of higher education which concentrated on English history, 
European philosophy, English literature, and neglected the 
languages, literature, and historic culture of India. This 
system had the natural result that the students of the colleges 
learned nothing about India and verj- little about the foreign 
civilization from which their cultural study material was 
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drawn. The motives of the British who imposed upon India, 
this sort of education and European architecture and 
industrial products need not be discussed; we are concerned 
only with the results. Western religion was also introduced, 
and had a prestige from being the religion of the niling race 
although it was not promulgated by official means. Many of 
those who in the nineteenth century clamored for European 
ideas and institutions were high-minded Indians, like Ram 
Mohan Roy (i772'-i633), who were captivated by the success 
the Europeans had wou, tJianks often to industrialism, and 
thought that all India’s woes w'ould automatically cease if 
she were westernized. 

The vigor of the western cultural attack upon India has 
been great, being supported not only by the prestige deriving 
from, the political superiority of its proponents but also by the 
material superiority of the accompanying industrial civili¬ 
zation. ’\'et again the indigenous Hindu culture has resisted 
it as it resisted the Islamic, and is now asserting itself against 
it. Every visitor to Delhi to-day can see the expensive 
buildings recently erected there as the new capitol, in which 
only a half of the style is European, the rest being adapted 
from Indian, so that the resulting architecture is a kind of 
bastard Eurasian by Rome out of Sanchi or ilathura. But 
now in some places buildings have been erected at government 
that are almost entirely Indian; so much has the 
contemporary Indian renaissance accompUshed in that field. 
In the colleges Indian subjects have partly displaced Euro¬ 
pean, and by some the vernacular languages are admitted 
toward the absolving of matriculation requirements and as the 
medium of instruction in some high schools. Hinduism has 
mustered its strength against Christianity: reform move¬ 
ments, like the Arya Samaj, oppose it as well as Islam, and 
organized Hinduism makes efforts to hold the depressed 
classes, which on account of their debased social and economic 
situation have provided the best field for Christian enterprise. 
Christianity Itself in India has sometimes had to compromise 
with Hinduism, as when Roman Catholic churches have made 
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allow aoces for the castedistinctionsof con ve Its. Thep reseat 
nationalism directs its greatest energy agaiast the political 
domination of Britain, but I need not remind you of the 
campaign against westernism in the wider sense, which is 
preached, for eiample, by Gandhi, 

Nationality in India to-day is predominantly a Hindu 
phenomenon, and tire cultural renaissance accompanying it in 
literature, painting, and music is also Hindu. The number of 
Mohammedans and Christians supporting it or sharing in the 
renaissance is comparatively smallj by far the greater part of 
each of those two groups is outside the nationalist movement. 
Efforts have been made to bring them in, especially the 
Mohammedans, for it is reallKed on all sides that the success 
of the nationalist movement for home rule is seriously preju¬ 
diced by the perpetual conflict between Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan, but no permanent results have been achieved. 
Ab I write these words, the newspapers again contain dis¬ 
patches of the effort and failure of Gandhi to bring the two 
communities into harmony. The nearest approach to union 
came in 1920-ST, at the time of the Non-cooperation movement, 
when Gandhi espoused the Khllafat cause, but the results 
achieved were of no permanence. That cause was of no vital 
interest to Indians, even the Mohammedans, and was not the 
solvent that could unite the oil and water of the two groups. 
Far more weighty was tlie fact that tlie Hindus outnumber the 
Mohammedans three to one, and that, as the francluse was 
extended by the reforms, the power of the larger group was 
potentially and actually increased and the situation of the 
smaller group was seriously threatened. The question of 
communal representation overshadowed all else, and the two 
groups came to an agreement concerning the proportion of 
seats in the various legislative bodies each should have, a 
solution quite unsatisfactory to the Hindus and therefore not 
calculated to rnanove the nervousness of the weaker Mo¬ 
hammedan group. At the time of the Non^ooperation 
movement there were many Indian Christians who supported 
it, and some Indian Christian groups are today supportera 
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of the National Congress party, but the community in general 
seems anri-nationalisL Its members begin to realize that 
the success of nationalism would remove the advantage they 
have at present in the economic struggle as the co-religionists 
of the dominant race, Gandhi, prophet of nationality^ wooes 
the Christians as well as the Moslems^ but without appreciable 
success. 

The enduring nature of Indie culture is much easier to 
demonstrate than is its inner source. Somewhere there is a 
mystical spiritual quality that animates Indian civilisation, 
that constitutes its life principle, without which that civilL- 
zation would have succumbed to some one of the three other 
cultures it has faced, the element that gives ground for belief 
that such a thing as Indian nationality exists. What that 
spiritual quality is I know not any more than I know what life 
itself is; what it feeds upon we may perhaps be able in some 
measure to indicate. 

The underlying unities of nationality are^ I believe, 
generally considered to be those of territory, race, language, 
religion with philosophy and ethics, art, literature, law, social 
institutions, historj', political organization (government) 
either antecedent or prospective, economic interests. It is 
rare that all of these are present in any single community to 
nurture nationality, while in different communities their 
rela tive importance may vary- Somewhat mechanically, may 
we run through this list, pausing on those that seem to require 
comment. 

The geographical unity of India is 50 well knowu and so 
apparent from the briefest glance at a map that 1 will do no 
more than direct your attention to the fact that the country 
is surrounded on two sides by ocean, on another by difficult 
mountains^ and on the fourth by desert* It has a high degree 
of isolation, and the only Iirupticms of consequence have all 
come from the northwest and west, except in recent centuries 
when the Europeans came by uea* In modem times, under 
British rule, the increased facility of communication between 
various parts of the country has made it more nearly than 
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before a territorial unit, although some few Bections are still 
awkward to reach. 

Racially, India is by no means unified, as 1 have already 
noted, and the disunity is sometimes offered as prejudicial to 
nationality. The effect of this disunity is, I believe, ex¬ 
aggerated. Afay I venture the suggestion, subject to cor¬ 
rection from sociologists and anthropologists, tliat the only 
point of racial difference tending seriously to produce race 
antipathy is that of color. Anthropometric variations have 
little, if any, weight in that connection. It is pigmentation 
that renders black and yellow uncongenial to white in America 
today and that makes black feared and despised by white in 
Africa. In ancient India there was at one time a similar 
situation. The invading Aryans, being light, drew a color line 
between themselves and the dark-skinned people already 
there, Unions, both regular by hypergamy and irregular, 
usually between women of the dark, conquered folk and the 
men of the conquering, made tlie color Line evermore shadowy, 
until to-day Indians are all dark, but varying in degree from 
mere brunet to very black, sometimes within the same sub¬ 
caste. Except w'herc caste and color roughly happen to 
coincide, the feeling for color distinction is somewhat akin in 
quality to that existing among mulattoes in America, where it 
IS considered a step down for a bght girl to marry a dark man. 
The Indian himself, unacquainted with the science of anthre^ 
pology, has now for some thousands of years been unconscious 
of differences of race in his country; he has recognized only 
color gradations w'ithin the same race. It is true that with 
the recent arrival of anthropological knowledge there has 
arisen a certain “Dravidian-consciousness” in South India, 
being anti-Aryan in ten den cj’, but this has so far not been 
strong enough to interfere with nationality, 

A genuine racial question has been born within the past 
two centuries, perhaps even more recently, and it has been 
born In consequence of the arrival of the British. The 
question is acute not only in India, but also in other British 
Colonies, especially in Kenya, Africa, If it had been the 
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French, with their easier attitude toward darker folk, who 
had been the victors in the fight with the British for India 
during the eighteenth centurj', this racial problem might not 
be an issue now. But the present racial problem is one that, 
instead of hindering the progress of nationalitj'', fans its 
flames. Commentators like Mr, C. F. ^Andrews and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Osborne consider it the most important 
element In the development of nationalistic sentiment j for 
^ey find the aloofness and reserve for which the Englishman 
is notorious in Europe magnified in India to a point of assumed 
supenonty culminating in physical brutality, where a sensitive 
people cannot tolerate it. 

T. he linguistic differences, so numerous and profound, again 
loom much larger in the eyes of western obser^’ers as an 
obstruction to nationality in India than is justified by actu^ 
alilies. Certain speech groups, it fs true, such as the Telugu, 
Sind hi, Ranarese, have intimated a desire for separate recog” 
nition, but the demand has not yet shown pronounced strength 
ejtcept in Sindh where administrative considerations weigh 
heavily.^ The masses are, of course, not conscious of the fact 
that their counirj^ is divided between different speech families. 
To them there is only a difference of language or dialect, as 
to tlie French peasant there is a difference between German 
and French or to the English countrj'man the speech of 
Devon differs from that of Northumberland. But the im¬ 
portant point in India in connection with the effect of language 
upon uationality is that native India, that is Hindu India, in 
which as I have indicated the national movement has its life, 
has for twenty-five hundred years, possibly longer, had a 
common language for the communication of ideas throughout 
the upper levels of society. This is, of course, the cultured 
literary language Sanskrit, and with it in some religious 
environments the kindred dialects of Pali (among Buddhists) 
and Ardhamagadhi and Maharashtri Prakrit (among Jains). 
This fact, so well known to Indologists as to need to demon¬ 
stration, perhaps should be called to the attention of political 
theorists. By means of Sanskrit educated men to ancient 
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India could always communicate with one another, whether 
from Kashmir, Bengal, or Travancore, and until the Mo 
hammedans brought in Persian and Arabic it was the un¬ 
rivalled cultural language of all India, the homogeneous blue 
water of the ocean covering thi variegated floor of popular 
speech below. It still remains a general cultural medium 
among the Hindu portion of India's population, three-fourths 
of the whole, in those limited groups which adhere to the 
traditional lore. We are reminded of mediaeval and renais¬ 
sance Europe, when, for example. Queen Elizabeth could 
speak. In Latin and with fluency and vituperative force—to 
an ambassador from Poland. 

But the analogy of Latin in Europe is incomplete. The 
position of Sanskrit in India was even more dominating. Not 
only was it the language of religion and religious literature— 
of the church ^it was also the chosen vehicle for philosophy, 
for beUes lettres, for poetry, drama, stor>, for law codes and 
treatises on state craft, for mathematics, astronomy, astrology, 
for manuals of art and architecture, of natural science, of 
medicine. It covered the entire field of human intellectual 
activity and stunted the growth of popular speech as literary 
media,^ It was used not only for writing but also for vocal 
discussion among the learned, and still is so used among the 
traditionally educated. It held, in short, a linguistic mon¬ 
opoly of civilization. It gave to India a unity of language 
that to a large extent compensated for the disunity of local 
speech, and to some degree still does so. 

In recent years a new means of linguistic unity has been 
found in English. This language, so much resented by 
nationalists, some proposing Hindi or Hindustani as a 
genera] language for India, is now the common speech of 
those educated along western lines in the modem schools and 
colleges. There appears to be no likelihood that its impor¬ 
tance in matters of “practical" life will diminish; rather it will 

increase. As western science and ideology spread in India_ 

and they are bound to do so—the medium by which they are 
taught becomes increasingly popular, and that too at the 
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expense of Sanskrit, which tends to be restricted to philosophy, 
religion, and literature as art. English has an additional 
advantage over Sanskrit in that through it Hindu and 
^ Mohammedan can communicate easily, [t, and the scientific 
and political ideas brought from the West under its 
provide one of the chief aids for bringing together those two 
antipathetic communities and tlius for overcoming the most 
irnportant of all the elements of national disunity in India 
to-day. 

There is also a phase of the social life In India, the caste 
system of the Hindus, which is sometimes thought to be more 
antagonistic to nationality than I believe warrantetL Caste 
IS undoubtedly partly separatist in its effect. It stratifies 
Hindu society Into mutually txclusive groups, and thirty 
years ago it was thought by n^any experienced students, like 
Rislcy, that political parties would develop along caste lines. 
In most of India this has not been the case; the caste lines have 
been horizontal not verticai; for tlie castes deal with social 
rather than political matters; but in south India, where caste 
disabilities are the most onerous, the alignment is of Brahmans 
against non-Brahmans, the latter including all the unprivileged 
groups, yet transcending the caste divirion$ among them. 
Here the development of nationality is slower than in other 
parts of Indian It is waiting upon the attainment of domestic 
balance. 

The disintegrating tendencies of caste are partly obviated 
by two general conditions. First, the Institution itself is 
becoming far less strict. Caste an order of society dc^ 
veloped through millennia in a settled economic environment 
that had the self-contained village as Its unit. That economic 
environment has been altered during the past hundred years, 
and the alteration is being accelerated. Instead of being self- 
contained, the village now draws much from outside. Some 
of its old handicraft industries have been reduced by the Influx 
of machine-made goods. Railroads, good highways have 
made communication much easier, and the village is more than 

ever a part of the vvorld. Industrialism, too, has come to 
22 
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India, and while the population of the country is still to about 
ninety per cent contained in the villages, an urban industrial 
population is also coming into existence. With the alteration 
of the economic basis of caste, the system itself is gradually 
being disorganized. Old restrictions concerning the prepa- 
ratlofl of food and other objects of life and concerning as¬ 
sociation with members of other castes have had to be eased as 
more and more articles have been brought in from outside and 
as railroad travel has developed. Furtherj the intellectuals 
of India are calling for reform that reduces the strictness of 
caste regulations. The sanctions for the system, that came 
to be vested in religion are attacked by some who, like Gandhi 
or the Arya Samajists, find them later developments of 
Hinduism, not of the earliest stratum of the religion, or by 
others, influenced by western science or philosophy, who deny 
their validity entirety, WTiile caste does not yet show any 
prospect of extinction, it at least shows much modificatiotii 
and this, in connection with nationalism, is great enough to 
indicate a marked weakening of its disunJfying character. 

And, secondly, there are respects in which caste contributes 
to nationality. It provides disciplined groups accustomed to 
a certain amount of unified action. It is also a special feature 
of Hindu culture, intimately associated with the Hindu 
religion, and as such may be used by the nationalists to 
provide propaganda material when they call upon Hindus to 

defend home and institutions from the aggression of an alien 
culture. 

If race, language, and the social order of Hindu India only 
vary' in their effect upon nationality from being slightly 
inimical to being neutral or slightly favorable, we find in 
religion and the metaphysics connected with it an element of 
great positive value for nationality. Underlying the numer¬ 
ous faiths and sects native to India there are certain common 
attitudes of mind, general principles, which might be called 
metaphysical axioms, and it is the common acceptance of these 
that gives the greatest strength to national unity. These I 
shall mention, although there Is no need to discuss them at 
any lenglh. 
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The first is an idealism, a mysticism that denies the worth, 
and in some cases the final reality, of the phenomenal universe, 
including even the gods, and any experience in it, and admits 
reality only to soul. With some this belief asserts One 
Existent Soul, that is, it becomes pantheistic or monistic, and 
this is the prevailing bcilef of Brahmanic Hindui$[n and the 
Vedanta; with other$ it may affirm the pluralistic belief in 
innumerable souls, a$ In Jainism and the Samkhya philosophy; 
with still others It may deny sont entirely yet admit a renewal 
of existence after each death, as with Hinayana Buddhism. 
Accompanying this first notion is the second, a belief in 
rebirth, the passage of the soul or of consciousness at death 
from one sort of body to another through innumerable lives, 
the soul (or other transmigrating element) being bound to 
(real or false) matter through ignorance, and the bondage 
inevitably being painful. The character of each new existence 
is determined by the nest idea, namely, the action of Karma 
(deeds performed with emotional colonng) constituting a 
cosmic force that operates objectively and inescapably to 
produce as in a mathematical equation a result exactly com¬ 
mensurate with the deeds. Finally, salvation, escape of the 
soul from this sorrow-laden round of rebirth, comes by ceasing 
to perform deeds with any emotional contentt that is, by 
killing Karma, and the chief means of accomplishing this are 
generally recogni^jed either in theory or in practise as being the 
attainment of mystic knowledge, or the performance of good 
works, or devotion to some saving deity, all which means are 
materially aided by observing the ethical principle of Ahinsa, 
non-injury of creatures (Gandhis non-violence ”} and self- 
subjugation by ascetic ism more or less severe. 

These notions Inform the intellectual side of Hindu culture. 
Religion, law^ art, social and political theory are integrated by 
them. In themselves they constitute the basis of religion* and 
the variant theological, ethical^ metaphysical, and psycho¬ 
logical additions to them in Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism are 
of secondary importance. Law revolves about them; the 
social order of caste Is sanctioned by the application of Karma 
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—each man has been bcrn to precisely the state demanded 
by his prerious deeds. Art, reflecting the idealism of phi¬ 
losophy, finds the life of the mind more real than that of the 
flesh, and therefore does not depict nature but imagination, 
and the struggle in the round of rebirth is reflected in the 
tension that marks all Hindu iconography. 

Most strongly is this condition apparent in religion. 
Hinduism is now almost without a native Indian rival; its 
contest is with the foreign Mohammedanism and Christianity. 

ith only minor variations it extends over the entire country; 
its once great rivals, Buddhism and Jainism, are the one 
eiikd from India, the other almost withered away. Once 
they contested with Hinduism and won many millions of 
followers; to-day the descendants of those followers are almost 
ail back in the Hindu fold. No attack yet directed against 
Hinduism has shaken it, Islam, Chnstianity, atheism within 
its own ranks tenday have not affected it. This religion, with 
its common literature, common deities, common art, common 
ideas, is the greatest unifying factor of India, the cement that 
holds it together. Roughly it claims threo-fourths of the 
total population, and where they feel their faith imperilled 
tiiey are one. 

The hold of the of religion upon the people is aided, 

to a degree unusual elsewhere, by the literature in which they 
are enshrined. This is not, for the people as a whole, the Rig 
V'^eda and the Upanlshads or the treatises of Sankaracirya or 
Ramanuja, but the great epics, the MahUbharata and the 
Ram iy an a, and the Puranas, read by the learned, heard in 
recitation by the illiterate. In these are found the stories of 
Rama, the national ideal of manhood, and of Sita, the ideal 
of womanhood, of Krishna, God made man, of all the figures 
that touch the national imagination. ' These figures are of the 
soil of India itself; their lives moved in India; their names are 
associated with India's mountains, rivers, and cities. Their 
tales are told with Indian phraseology and with Indian figures 
of speech. We in the West can scarcely understand the 
strength of the hold these heroes have upon the folk. Our 
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religious heroes are not our nationaJ heroes; they are impor¬ 
tations into Europe and America. They move in a strange 
environment; their ways were not as Ours; the language in 
which they are described brings no primary response in our 
hearts- Religious literature and epic literature with us are 
dissociated; in India they are welded into the closest unity- 
Hence in religion lies the prime basis of Indian nationality, 
and w'e see why several reform sects have arisen that preach a 
religious nationalism against the actively proselytizing Islam 
and Christianity. From this fact also springs the phe¬ 
nomenon dial the most pow'erful political leader of the land is 
at heart a religious- The life of sainthood w'hich he embodies 
is a naticina] ideal; the book ^vhich he quotes with the greatest 
effect 1 $ the Bhagavad Gita, Indians be$t-loved wwk of 
religious Inspiration. India does not lean toward government 
separated from religion like the present British administratiou; 
she does not yet understand such a di^dsion; to India as a 
w^hole patriotism and religion are still Inseparable- Hinduism 
is not yet a political entity, as is Islam In India^ for it needs to 
learn organization; but it gives signs that it may become one* 
Great as is the strength of religion in India through the 
hold it has upon the people, Hinduism has an additional power 
in its ability to absorb ideas- It has always been fluld^—^a fact 
which, again, is more familiar to Indologists than to students 
of politics* Its final victory* over Buddhism and the now 
almost complete victon' over Jainism have not been due 
entirely to the previous grip it had upon Indians but also In 
part to tlie capacity it had to compromise. The leading 
ethical ideal of these two rival faiths, Ahinsa^ was accepted by 
Hinduism and has become the corner-stone of its own ethics- 
The Buddha is recognized as one of the amtaraj (incarnations) 
of the god V'ishnu* In modern times reform sects of Hind uism 
have admitted Alohanimed and Christ to the rank of great 
teachers; Gandhi Is only one of many devout Hindus who read 
the scriptures of other faiths. There i$ in this respect an 
amazingly broad tolerance in Hinduism that suggests a 
possible means by w^hich Hinduism may reabsorb the de- 
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scendants of all those Indiati^ now numbered as Mohani- 
medans and Christians — slight commingling alreadjr occurs— 
it may take them all in by giving some sort of recognition to 
the Jeading ideas and the great prophets of the invading 
religions. The present modification of caste restrktlong is 
one of the best evidences we have at this time of Hitiduism^s 
adaptability to changing circumstances, 

We have mentioned above in our list of subjects potentially 
providing a unity helpful to nationality the matter of common 
history- In this respect it used to be said that India was 
without any historic sense. There are few works of history in 
her abundant literature, and most of these make little dis¬ 
tinction between fairy-tale and fact. Our judgment to-day 
must be modified. The professed historical works, unsatis¬ 
factory as they are, nevertheless are in better standing with 
scholars than they were thirty years ago. More important 
for nationality is the fact that a historic sense is growing in 
India and growing in a very nationalistic direction. The 
source is largely in the results of archeological ciplorationj 
hence the Archeological Survey of India is one of the best 
liked divisions of governmental activity. E^Ecavatioit and 
study have been revealing to Indians the extent, quality, and 
age of their ancient cjvilization and its influence upon the rest 
of Asia. National irnagination and pride both are stimulated 
by the discoveries, which show that India has a culture 
scientifically demonstrable to rival those of other regions aud 
in some points to surpass them. The natufiil consequence is 
an increase in nationaJ self-confideticc. 

As religion provides nationality with its greatest strength, 
so too it is responsible for its greatest weakness. This 
weakness does not lie in any quality of Hinduism itself, 
which is the faith of the group that is now nationally minded, 
but In the antagonism religion inspires bemeen Hindus and 
Mohammedans. Approximately one-fourth of the population 
belongs to the latter group, and for reasons which I have 
indicated it fears the rest. The Hindu-Mosiem antipathy is 
so well known that it needs no discussion here; many observers 
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claim—and I believe justly — that, if it could be resolved, the 
attainment of home rule for India would be automatic and 
immediate. As the years have gone on, the Moslem con- 
sciouaiiess, like the Hindu, has been developing national- 
istically, although in lesser degree. A scheme proposed by 
some Mohammedans is that the present India should be 
divided into two states, the one a Hindu state, the other a 
Mohammedan state, including in a general way northwestern 
India and parts of northern and w^estern India, the regions 
where the Mohammedan element in the population is the 
greater. This proposition is not viewed favorably by the 
Hindus, w ho find the aDtagoni$[U of the Moslems, at best only 
latent, at worst actively expressed, an obstacle to their 
aspirations second only to that coming from the British. 

The opposition of Christians to Indian (Hindu) nationality 
is much less self-conscious than that of the Moslems. Many 
Christians are still on the fence politically, although the 
weight seems to be pro-British. The Christian opposition is^ 
in short, only a part of the larger attack by western civile 
zation. This latter operates subtly though tlie teaching of 
western science, western political philosophy, whether from 
Britam or Russia, the spread of western technology and 
industry, the intrusion of western ways of life, the spur, as we 
have seen in passing, to much of the nationalistic theory and 
activity. These things must come to India, and it Is here that 
Hindu culture is being put to the great test of accepting and 
absorbing w^hat India needs of them without itself being 
supplanted. 

With the grow^ih of representative jtisri tut Ions In India a 
hindrance to nationality has developed in the counlry*s 
varying forms of political organization. The government of 
British India, wutli the esceptjon of the Northwest Frontier 
Province, is partly by legislative councils, of whom many 
members are elected by that portion of tlie population which 
has the privilege of the franchise; similar is the cage with the 
central government. But the Indian States, comprising one- 
third of India's area and onc-fifth of her population, are 
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autocratic monarchies without elected govemmental bodies 
and with treaty rights that preserve them from the control of 
the central legislative machinery. The princely rulers of these 
states, opposed to nationality as a middle-class sentiment that 
threatens their position, are in support of the British power. 
The idea of a Federated India, as proposed by the Simem 
Commission and with some modifications proposed by the 
recent Round Table Conference, has been developed to 
reconcile the conflicting demands of British India and of the 
States. Yet the existence of autocracy and democracy side 
by side is to the nationalists an intolerable contradiction, and 
some of them state with a frankness that the princes some¬ 
times consider an alarming brutality that these absolute 
monarch5 must relinquish their present rights. The ob¬ 
struction of the states to nationality is indeed important. 

In the economic life of India there is arising another 
problem for nationality. This life until recently was in 
general uniform; the country was agricultural, with its 
handicrafts being only cottage industries supplementing agri¬ 
culture. As India is adopting industry, that uniformity is 
being broken. Factorj'-owner and land-owner find their 
interests diverging; so too do factory-worker and field-worker. 
Within the ranks of the present national movement both types 
of interest are represented; there are leaders who look for 
India to become a great industrial country; there are others, 
like Gandhi, with whom it is a religious principle that she 
should remain agricultural. Of tlie workers there are some 
who see their salvation in communism, and do not hesitate to 
jeer even Gandhi. One of the most influential leaders of the 
Indian National Congress, l*andit Jawahar Lai Nehru, has 
considerable familiarity with the Soviet ideas of government, 
although he w'orks in the closest cooperation with Gandhi^ 
P^thaps feeling that the Russian and Indian problems are 
unlike and that the first step in India is the attainment of 
home rule. But the differences between the two types of 
interest are becoming progressively Important. 

As in the case of Ireland, so with India certain adventitious 
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outside circumstances have helped nationatity. [t has, for 
one things received less opposition from BnTain than such a 
movement would have had in 1900* This may sound strange 
to those who have read that the number of political prisoners 
at the beginning of 1931 was between hfty and sixty thousand^ 
yet I believe tJie statement true. India, Sir Joynsori Hix has 
plainly told u$, is an outlet for British goods; the yearly trade 
summaries show that the percentage of British imports into 
India is steadily dimiriishingK Two kinds of response to this 
fact are met in England: one finds India less important as a 
market and ia more willing to let India go her own way; 
another hopes by methods of moliihcation to win back the 
trade. The milder methods of dealing wdth Indian sedition 
are also due in part to world-wide idealism in favor of the 
rights of small nations and subject peoples, so popular during 
the war and still a slogan in many circles. This idealism, 
as it exists in Britain, has been an opportunity for Indians 
nationalists^ 

Another outside help to Indian nationality is found in the 
increasing respect of the world for Indians culture. The 
^^poor, benighted Hindu” Is now largely a creature of the past. 
The examination of India's literature by western scholars, the 
study of her art as preser^^ed in western museums, the contact 
with cultured and charming Indians ivho come in increasing 
numbers to the West have all aided in building up that 
respect. Perhaps the mo^t contributory of all was Vive- 
kananda, the hero of the Parliament of Religions at the 
Chicago Worid^s Fair, who in a few' months* time obliterated 
much of the contempt for Hindu religions that existed 
especially in America, The award of the Nobel pri^e for 
literature to Tagore, the recognition of the scientists Bose and 
Raman and of the philosopher Radhakrishnan have raised 
India in the eyes of tJie general public. India is coming of age 
in western mentality as well a$ m Indian. Not only has the 
West been affected favorably toward India; India herself has 
had her self-confidence increased by the favorable opinion so 
aroused. 
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So much depends upon leadership in the promotion of 
nationality that we must pause for a moment to take up that 
point with India* The mere attainment of home rule will by 
no means complete the aims of Indian nationality. If I am 
correct in viewing that nationality as a phenomenon es¬ 
sentially HindUj then the work will not be completed until 
Hindu culture succeeds in reaffirming itself as universally 
Indian- The present struggle against the British rule is 
possibly the easier part* It is being conducted largely on the 
ground of sentiment, with a natural tendency toward chau¬ 
vinism and prematurity, under the leadership of a great 
prophet^ Mahatma Gandhi. But he cannot lead much longer, 
and if he could, it ia highly questionable whether or not he 
could guide the deliberations of a legislative body* He 
overshadows so completely all the other figures on the Indian 
political stage that it is impossible to say to what degree 
competent men are available* There are a number of 
nationalists vrho have had esperience in the legislative bodies, 
and may prove equal to the demands. India is no worse off 
than was Russia when the Bolshevik revolution was ac¬ 
complished, and yet Russia has not failed. Next to Gandhi, 
the most powerful figure is probably that of Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, who is by many considered the hope of nationaliiy« 
It would be idle to speculate. It is enough to say that the 
demand for leadership has not yet been sufficiently varied to 
reveal Indians strength or weakness In that respect. 

We hark back to the central theme of this brief discussion* 
No permanent peace is in sight for India until the rival 
cultures now present there have found a means of living 
together. Judging from the past historj" of India, we might 
expect to see the ultimate solution in an absorption by the 
indigenous Indie (Hindu) culture of the intruding foreign 
cultures, which arc at present prospering but like the Hel¬ 
lenistic may finally have to give way. Plausible as this 
outcome may seem, it w^ould be futile to make the prophecy* 
Another possible outcome would be for the general character 
of India's civilissaticm to be altered in consequence of the 
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developmefit of machine industry mth the many changes it 
brings in life, the expansion of international communication^ 
the diversion of public interest from religion to politics and 
sociology, and the influx of scientic knowledge from the West* 
That these last factors will produce profound changes In the 
civilization of India seems inevitable. Yet again the resulting 
national order may reasonably be expected to show charac¬ 
teristic Indie traits, modifying yet nevertheless continuing the 
same stream of culture that India has known for three^— 
possibly fii'-e — millennia. 





THE ADVAMTAGES OF LESSENTHG RADIATION IN THE 
CYLINDERS OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

By FBAKCIS L DO POUT 

{Retad JpfU ijjyj) 

In tije short paper which I have the honor to present to 
this TTieeting, I would like to call your attention to some 
interesting scientific research which has resulted from a 
purely commercial need. A few years ago the General 
Motors research laboratory under Dr. Charles F* Kettering, 
assisted by Thomas Midgley, Jr. and A. Boyd, were 
engaged in an effort to perfect a unit for electric lighting on 
farms^ etc. The particular effort was to niakc an engine 
operate %viih a fuel free from some of the fire risk of gasoline. 
In tryiug kerosene they encountered tremendous inefficiency 
in the particular engine they used. 

A few experiments made in an effort to overcome this led 
them entirely away from their original purpose. 

They discovered that there wag quite a field for their 
effort in Improvements to apply also to gasoline, producing a 
fuel which could be used in an automobile engine and which 
w'ould lessen the knocking effect* 

All efforts to overcome this up to that time had been 
directed toward mechanical improvements in the engine. 

These men, however, held to the idea that the chemical 
conditions in the burning of the fuel had much to do wdth the 
subject. It was noticed that where knocking occurred this 
was accompanied by a marked reduction of thermodynamic 
efficiency. This could mean nothing but that legs of the 
available heat was converted Into mechanical energy and more 
w^as carried off by the water jacket around the engiuc cylinders. 

In the investigation of this* the very ingenious expedient 
was resorted to of having a window^ in the engine cylinder 
made of fused silica* By the aid of this It was soon discovered 
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that with those fuels which gave most evidence of knock in 
the engine and showed a corresponding loss of thermod jmamic 
efficiency a much greater intensity of ultra violet radiation 
existed. The first efforts to overcome this consisted in 
introducing the element iodine into the fuel, with the idea that 
the purple vapor of iodine would prevent to some extent this 
ultra violet radiation. This was found to produce a marked 
effect iu the desired direction. Compounds of iodine were 
then tried and these also showed the same result. This was 
attributed to the decomposition by heat of tlie iodme com¬ 
pounds accompanied by the appearance of free iodine. 

Nest, smaller and smaller quantities of these compounds 
were tried and the effect continised till the amount was so 
small that it became doubtful whether the optical effect of 
iodine vapor ’was the cause. 

Holding still to the idea of screening the radiation by 
colored substances some aniline dyes were tried and finally 
aniline itself. 

This gave good results. Aniline while colorless to visible 
light is not colorless to ultra violet light as it has absorption 
bands in this part of the spectrum. 

Other substances were tried and Tetra Ethyl Lead was 
found to be the most generally satisfactory. 

The diagram (slide i) shows the relative quantities of 
different substances required to produce a given beneficial 
effect Perhaps benzene should not have been included In 
this comparison because all the others are used in quantities 
under 2 per cent while benzene must constitute at least one- 
half of the fuel in order to produce the result. 

As the object of the study was to produce something really 
useful and for which there was a real need* the scientific study 
was naturally subordinated to the manufacturing problem. 
To be more correctj the scientific research was directed toward 
seeing if there was anything better or cheaper than tetra ethyl 
lead, and to the best method of manufacturing this* This 
very effort led to the scientific eiperiments which are the 
particular thing about which I wish to tell you. There wa$ 
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arranged m cormectloa with the engine cylinder a beaiiiifnlly- 
accurate indicator similar to a steam engine indicatotj and 
with this the pressure at different points in the stroke of the 
piston was shown. 

Instead of having a pencil arm of metal as has a steam 
engine indicator the indicator arm in this instrument was a 
beam of light thrown from a mirror arranged to tip by means 
of the pressure against a spring diaphragm in the wall of the 
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engine cylinder* The diagram, of course, was traced on a 
photographic plate. This arrangement constituted a massless 
stylus. 

At the same time the flame in the cylinder was photo¬ 
graphed through a quartz window* 

The indicator diagrams showed a sudden rise in pressure 
where a knock was noticed* This indicated a speed of 
increase in pressure corresponding to a detonation, and the 
photographs showed a tremendous amount of ultra violet 
tight at this pointj this being accompanied by a coincident loss 
of thermodynamic efficiency. 
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This can be ilJustratcd by the curve shown; (slide 2), 
At the point where the curve becomes vertical, the rate of 
increase of pressure is of a different order of magnitude from 
the rate of speed of the engine piston, so that it is possible for 
but little of the heat generated during the particular part of 
the cycle to be converted into mechanical energy. The 
heat, therefore, must produce radiation which passes directly 



to the walls of the cylinder and is carried off as heat by the 
water jacket. 

At first the wavy part of the curve after the point of 
maximum pressure was thought to be variations of actual 
pressure m the cylinder, but has been since found to be due to 
vibrations of the whole machine, due to the hammer like blow 
from the sudden increase in pressure. 

The effect of the ultra violet light is probably twofold. 
Resulting from intensity of heat due to the fact that the 
relatively slow motion of the piston prevents, to a marked 
degree, the conversion into mechanical energy of the heat, 
this ultra violet radiation is probably a much quicker w'ay to 
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convey energy to the water jacket than the conduction of 
heat by contact of the hot gases with the cylinder walls* 

If we imagine the panicles of the hot gases—molecules or 
perhaps atoms^ for we do not know what happens to molecules 
at temperatures of intense incandescence—to radiate energy 
through the compressed mass of gases in the cylinder, as the 
stars radiate energy into space, we can form an idea of how too 
high a temperature might cause Joss of energy to the water 
jacket in eicc&g of what could he carried off by surface 
conduclioiL 

WTien we look at the matter in this way, we must rememher 
that the whole stroke of the piston of a high speed gas engine 
is accomplished in a very short In£er%^al of time and that that 
pari of the stroke during which the intense radiation can occur 
is but a small fraction of this, so that the amount of heat w'hich 
could be carried off by surface conduction would necessarily 
be veiy'' smalls In surface conduction the relatjveiy cool 
surface cools a layer of gas immediately in contact with it 
but can not cool the next layer till the cool layer has circulated 
out of the way. This takes time^ and there is not time for a 
great amount of circulation during the stroke of a gas engine 
piston^ 

Radiation, however, can deliver energy through any 
number of layers, so to speak, of gas whether they be hot or 
cold. 

The other probable effect of ultra violet light is that it 
activates the atoms of oxygen^ hydrogen and carbon within 
their molecules, and thereby causes a quicker chemical action. 

\\ hile this particular reaction proceeds at such a speed 
that a study of the rate of progress is nearly impossible, 
analogy with reactions whose progress is slow enough to 
study, would seem to adequately support this idea. 

In addition to the intra-molecular effects of which the 
above e^splanation appears to be reasonable, there is good 
evidence from the pressure diagrams of a purely mechanica! or 
physical effect. When the electric discharge ignites the 
compressed gases, combustion begins to spread throughout 
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the gaseous mass, and would be expected to progress according’ 
to some principle capable of algebraic expression if we could, 
arrive at this. Howet'er, something else appears to take place 
which contributes to the undesirable effect. As the sphere of 
flame enlarges from the point of ignition, it compresses the 
mass of unignited gases ahead of it to the point where the 
heat, due to compression alone, produces ignition. VVe, 
therefore, have a secondary ignition which would at least 
double the rate of speed of the rise in pressure and thus 
account for some part of the sudden upturn of the curt^e in the 
diagram. 

So much for our explanation of the undesirable effect. 

The explanation of why certain materials introduced into 
the fuel in such minute quantities overcome the effect is not 
nearly as easy , 

^ As little as i/ioo of i per cent of tetra ethyl lead when 
mixed with a gasoline which shows a tendency to knock, will 
affect this phenomenon very appreciably and increase to a 
very marked degree the thermodynamic efficiency. 

The generally accepted explanation of those cases of 
chemical action where a very small quantity of some activating 
substance causes a great change In the chemical activity of 
large quantity of reacting substances, is what is known as a 
chain reaction. One molecule is conceived of as being 
activated by the catalyst, and this activates other molecules 
which in turn others. 

In this way the catalyst could act upon relatively few 
molecules and yet on account of this multiplying principle, 
could produce a very extensive result. 

With this hypotlietical conception in mind, it is possible to 
form an idea of Jiow a substance which has a tendency to 
interfere with this activating quality might stop the chain at 
or near its source, and we hav'c an explanation, not altogether 
unacceptable, of why such small quantities of substances like 
tetra ethyl lead produce such a marked effect. 

As this investigation progressed, the necessity for a better 
quartz window in the engine cylinder became apparent. For 
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inechanicil all the orig'inal ones wer^ circular. At 

the present time a Jong rectangular window is being used, and 
when it is remembered that this must stand an enormous 
pressure as wrell as great heat, it becomes evident that the 
construction of such an apparatus was quite a feat. 

This window is arranged across the head of the cylinder, 
and the ignition is at one end of the same. The rate of 
progress of the flame can now be actually observed by means 
of cinematic photographs. 

As this research is in progress at the present time the 
results are not quite ready for atmonneement. I may say, 
however, that the sensitised film moves simultaneously w^ith 
the stroke of the piston and the flame front is clearly visible. 
The photographs show the sudden increase of rate of travel of 
the flame fronts which w'ould be expected from what the 
indicator diagrams show'. 

This ivork on the flame front is being conducted by Dr, 
W ithrow and iVIr. Bo}^dT and the spectrographic work by 
Prof, G, L. Clark. 

It is Interesting that a substance which seemed to be of 
interest only from a theoretical point of view should become of 
such importance industriaHy in such an unexpected way, 

Tetra ethyl lead was first made in 1862. It was not 
inv'^estigated again till 1897 when some of its chemical and 
physical properties were detennined. It was again made in 
1916 but without any idea of practical utility. It is now 
manufactured in large quantities by the duPont Company for 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, who are engaged in produc¬ 
tion of the various anti-knock gasolines^ and who are con¬ 
ducting the interesting research about which [ have spoken. 

A few Tvords about the manufacture of this material may 
be of interest. 

In order that lead shall be in a condition to be soluble in 
gasoline^ it is necessary to have an organic compound of this 
metal. Tetra ethyl lead affords us this condition. 

It is well-known that lead compounds are all poisonous, but 
a lead compound soluble in oils and fats is far more danger- 
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ously poisonous than the ordinary lead compounds which are 
used, for example, in paints. Moreover, as this compound is 
volatile, poisoning occurs by inhalation of the vapors, and this 
poisoning is particularly insidious there being apparently no 
antidote or remedy after the vapors have been inhaled. 

The manufacture of this material, therefore, presented, 
besides the usual problems of economy in manufacturing 
chemicals at a low cost, the problem of manufacturing this 
with safety, which was quite serious. 

It has been solved by arranging the manufacturing process 
so that the materials are introduced into and the product 
taken out from a closed system. In the process ethyl bromide 
is made from ethyl alcohol and this is brought in contact with 
an alloy of sodium and lead in a finely divided state at a 
somewhat elevated temperature, and under pressure. In the 
reaction which occurs, the sodium takes the bromine from the 
ethyl bromide, and the lead being alloyed with sodium appears 
to become more active chemically than if this were not the 
case, so that the ethyl group Joins to the lead atona without 
complications and the letra ethyl lead is distUled from the 
mass left in the apparatus, the residue consisting in sodium 
bromide, a little sodium and a residue of metallic lead which is 
easily recovered and used over again. 

The development of this into a safe, workable and eco¬ 
nomical process is the contribution made by the duPont 
Company to the establishment of a product which has become 
valuable to the producers of gasoline as well as to the con¬ 
sumers. 


THE RETtmiT TO SHA1CE5PEAREAN ORTHODOXY 

By F K li TX E* SC-jSELLl ffO 
April 24, 

Perhaps I ought to di?fine this tide before 1 begin^ for 
orthodoxy isj of course^ no very accurate term to employ ag to 
the findings of science or even as to those of histo^. But 
there is, in the growth of opinion and scholarship on any topic, 
a middle way between timoroug acceptance and eccentric 
theorizing that keeps steadily on, absorbing to itself after 
considered gcrutiny such progress as can be made by the 
unearthing of new material or by a wiser understanding of 
what we faave^ It is in this sense that I employ the word 
“orthodoxy ** io this paper, which has to do with the trend of 
critical opinioft as to Shakespeare and his work, and the turn 
which criticism ha? taken of late towards an estimate less 
imaginative, less eccentric, if Jess certain of its findings, an 
estimate alike conservative, considered^ and fair. 

The variety of Shakespearean investigation is endless: 
there is obviously biography which is always with ns, the 
archeology of the age, the topography of Elizabethan Stratford 
and London, stage history, so far as wc can reconstruct it, the 
environment of Shakespeare in every use and misuse of that 
word, and, coming to the dramas themselves: there are 
endless bibliographical, textual, metrical and other questions, 
questions of the limits of authorship and collaboration, of 
authenticity, of origin and influences, even now of hand¬ 
writing. Have vre six or seven signatures of Shakespeare? on 
which nice matter depends his one time ownership of a copy of 
Montaigne^s Ejjayj, now in the British Museum, and much as 
to his reading by ivay of inference. Was he a well man or 
palsied when he signed hia wi!L^ Have we or have we not a 
transcriprion in his own hand of the whole scene of a play on 
Sir Thomas More, the joint production of sev^eral playwrights. 
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according to a familiar EHsabcthan custom? To the eluci¬ 
dation of this last an Amerkan scholar, Dr, Tannenbaum of 
New Drk, has brought to bear a whole new science—that of 
*'bibiiotlcs,^’ as it was named by its inventor, the late Dr. 
Persifor Frazer, who, if I mistake not, was an honored member 
of this learned body.^ And, lest I misrepresent Dr, Tannen- 
baum, whose brilliant scholarship deser%''es the highest admi¬ 
ration, let me say that as the verdict and conclusion of a long 
and interesting debate involving many scholars, their books 
and pamphlets, we must now reluctantly accept the decision 
that this attempt to extend the canon of Shakespeare to 
include a scene written by the dramatist’s own hand in a play 
called Si'f Tkomai Mon^ has not made good its case. 

In a paper of this brief scope I cannot attempt even a bare 
recital of the recent activities of Shakespeare scholarship and 
criticism. Let us take a few points at random, with at least 
an allusion to the inferences involved, A damaging common¬ 
place of the popular myth as to Shakespeare assumes that he 
was peasant-bom, in a backward, inland village; that his 
father was illiterate and towards the end of his life a bankrupt; 
that the boy could have had no education and that it is 
incredible that out of such conditions such results as the plays 
should have come. We must now correct all this, Stratford 
was a thrifty market town, supporting a Latin master and a 
parson, both of them University bred men. The father of 
Shakespeare was not only entirely literate, but he rated among 
gentlemen and freeholders. His retirement towards the end 
of his life was neither due to bankruptcy nor to his recusanev 
as one of the Roman faith; but rather to a leaning towards 
liberal if not even Puritan opinions.* Here is a new paternity 
for Shakespeare, to which w-e may add an anecdote, culled 
from an out of the way diary, in which Shakespeare’s father is 
described as a “merry cheeked old man that said ‘Will is a 

^ S. A, 1 *ci&cnbMum, lit Shahfrrf's Pi:nmAfukip, 1927- anti Tk^ Bo^kj q! 

Stf Thomas il/wrTp J BiMioiif Sfmd^, See aim A. \\\ ?£>tfard icd Otlitri 

Bmid i'll ik/ 0/ Sir Thf^mai Mon, I913. 

1 . Fripp, Skaktrpran Studia, 1930; and KLi MArUr Pirkmi OvvJirv 
IdtTDduetioEl, and p. m j 
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good, honest fclJow, but he durst ernck a jest with him at any 
time.'” As to Shakespeare's own alleged illiteracy, a dia- 
quality which can scarcely be considered congenital, a 
nicely written little letter in Latin, the penning of a boy, 
Richard Quiney, of Shakespeare’s years and his equal precisely 
in station, now turns up, written from school to his father, a 
Stratford merchant, who could evidently read it. Again, 
an exhaustive examinatjon into the question as to whence 
Shakespeare derived his wealth of classical allusions discloses 
that the comnaonly accepted notion that he borrow'ed it out 
of the w'hole cloth from Golding’s clumsy translation of 
Ovid’s Metemorphasis into English is quite untenable. Word, 
phrase, manner and sequence of thought declare Shakespeare’s 
close and loving familiarity w'ith the Latin poet in the original, 
a popular school book of the day, which the poet evidently 
must have studied when he attended Stratford Grammar 
School.‘ Apropos of all these allegations of a lack of education 
on the part of our great dramatic pioet, it has been declared 
that our popular denial that Shakespeare was ever a student 
at Oxford or Cambridge is based merelj' on the Registers 
of ^latriculation and Graduation at either university. Oliver 
Cromwell neither matriculated nor graduated and hence 
is unnamed and unknown at Cambridge, where he resided 
for a year a student of Sidney Sussex College. Now there 
are thirty-one colleges at Oxford and twenty at Cambridge. 
There were not so many in Shakespeare’s day, but Dr. 
Smart none the less pertinently concludes: “Until the archives 
of the Colleges for the appropriate dates ha\'e been minutely 
searched, and no ’rt'illiam Shakespeare discovered, it will 
be impossible to prove from University sources that he was 
never at Oxford even for a term." * 

But let us turn from this matter of Shakespeare’s alleged 
lack of learning, to his as strenuously alleged lack of morals. 
(It never seems to have occurred to anyone that essentially 
bad men seldom write elevated literature.) These allegations 

* J* S, Skakfjpt^r^^^ rrii4i6 and Tradilion, 192S, p, 171^ 
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appear to be based on the circumstance that Shakespeare 
married—well, perhaps It is best expressed by prematurely, if 
not precipitately, Anne Hathaway might have been in a 
worse plight if Will had not married her: he did not desert her, 
A second allegation is Shakespeare’s neglect of Stratford: 
this turns out to be a negative matter, remainiag to be 
proved. How does anybody know how seldom or how often 
he returned to Stratford ? '■ to which we do know he hastened 
permanently to return as soon as his pressing business with 
the stage allowed. Of all the stories invented about Shake¬ 
speare, none is as engaging and intriguing as that of the dark 
lady. Books have been written on It, plays have been staged 
about it. In modem biography, as In crime—see Strachey 
and especially Maurois—mw/oarr cher^hez la femme. And 
generations ago the dark lady of the Scjjturtj of Shakespeare 
was mysteriously discovered, to produce before long a whole 
library of conjecture as to who this discreditable personage 
might really have been.* There are quite a number of things 
that we do not know about Shakespeare Sonneis, things that 
it is quite likely that we shall never know. But why, in an 
age notorious for Its sheer imaginativeness, m which sonnets 
were constantly written, often avowedly to nobody at all- 
why in the case of a dramatist whose very art demands that 
he be objective and take you in with the reality of a Lear, a 
Macbeth and a Hamlet who never existed—why, I say, in the 
name of common sense, are we constrained to consider these 
SoRttcrr of Shakespeare as so certainly autobiographical? 
However, now for a refreshing example of the stubbornness 
of facts. The conditions of the biographical dark lady are first 
obviously that she be dark—one excellent, if unimaginative, 
German Investigator of dark ladies argued for a mulattoj a 
second condition demanded that she be a “lady,” who, how’- 
ever doubtful her morals, was at least the infatuated poet’s 

‘ Aabiry *1J'J ShakHpcjir iriB wont tu go to bit wimUj- qdcc evtiy 

Dmnaiit and /*!■ Dark hidy af Mr Eonnrlj^ 1913; CtHiaws* 
de OiAmbnu, Tkr SdriltU 0/ ShaJuipttift, rtinr daW; sad sea P, Bs(i]er Mautwit for 
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social superior. The two most conspicuous claimants for the 
clistmctioii of having successfully “vamped” the world's 
greatest dramatist are a certain “lady” of the court. Mistress 
Mary Fitton^ who turns out on the discoveryj some rime since 
now, of two authentic portraits of her, to have been a pro¬ 
nounced blond; ^ and the second claimant, the wife of an 
excellent innkeeper at Oxford, to whose son, William Dave- 
nant, Shakespeare stood as godfather at his christening, while 
unquestionably a brunette and a very' charming woman, was 
oot a “lady” in the iLliaabethan conception of that word, but 
was celebrated in contemporary verses, once preserved at 
Warwick Castle, as a virtuous and exemplary wife.* I should 
be genuinely sorry to see the anonymity of this great shade, 
this shadow of a poet's imagination, as wicked and beautiful 
as Lilith and as real, haled into the sunlight, her heartstrings 
dissected at some psychologists’ clinic, and the wraith, the 
mystery, the precious unreality of it all reduced to the cer¬ 
tainty and the curiosity of a detective story. 

Ihc “biography" of Shakespeare, to leave it for more 
important things, has been written, rewritten and miswritten 
to a Iraxzle. Not a guess has been unguessed or a distortion 
ujidistorted. And yet, to quote the words of the very latest 
writer upon him, “Shakespeare, the mart, is transparent and 
inscrutable ; in a word, the outward life of Shakespeare is 
quite the least important thing about him.* For, unlike many 
lesser men who can hold up the mirror of their art only before 
their own petty personalities, here was a master who achieved 
that detachment, that oblivion of self in which alone can any 
art hope to reach a universal significance. 

Within the last twelvemonth a monumental Study oj the 
Facti and Problem! which attach to the name and works of 
Shakespeare has appeared, by the notable English scholar, 
now-, for his services to scholarship, Sir Edmund Chambers.^ 
Chambers began this work of his many years ago, with a 

* Lady Newdi^tc^ /tcpp « 1^97- 

* J- O. HAlLnrftD-Phi llfppi^ 4 ?Ke/iiuT a/ thi Ltfi af ed_ 1^87^ SL 45. 

*J. Tkd- Jppfimk tc 1931. 

^ E, K. CKomben, Shst^jpearr, d SluAy af fattt awu£ PrtiAltmu, 1930, a valt 
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careful and scholarly appraisal of the media:%'al conditions 
that led in time to the amazing outburst of dramatic aptitude 
and artistry which we call Elizabethan Drama. He then 
proceeded to a study of that drama in its minutest details, 
sifting and adjudging the many, often divergent, views that 
had obtained among his predecessors; and thus equipped, 
with two splendid works to his credit, he undertook this study 
of Shakespeare, the central figure, in a full realization of his 
relations to his time. It may not be remembered by all that 
the test of Shakespeare’s plays as we read it to*day in modern 
editions is the result of the study, the correction, the em,en* 
dation of some seven or eight generations of scholars; for 
while, contrary to popular opinion, moat of the early editions 
of these plays, individually or collectively, were not really very 
bad according to the somewhat careless methods of the time 
it is equally true that there are many places in which there is 
need, not only of specific knowledge, but of the application of 
that species of genius that goes alike to the attainment of 
truth whether it be in the discovery of a new chemical property 
or in the restitution to integrity of a poetical figure overlaid 
by a misprint. But the activity of scholars, here as elsewhere, 
has not stopped at a restitution of die text. It has gone 
f^^ber, as in the Homeric question or In matters appertaining 
to the text of the Bible itself, to doubt, to question and to 
disintegrate, sometimes with adequate and interesting results 
at tunes with a stubborn skepticism that seemed begotten far 
more of egotism and a desire for the destruction of singularity 
radicr than for the scholar’s love of truth. It is impossible 
here to do more than suggest the nature of some of the many 
problems of test and authorship with which this encyclopedic 
work is concerned. For example, there is a no more vexed or 
difficult question than that which concerns the history of the 
stage in the age of Shakespeare: the facts by way of record are 
scattered and incomplete; the companies were many and 
confused, alike in their patrons and their personnel, both of 
whicJi were open to incessant change, shifting, coalition, 
division, appearance now at Court, again In London, and 
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fitfully in the provinces,^ Contrary to the neat theories of 
Sidney Lee and others that trace Shakespeare as a bgy 
attracted by the Earl of Leicester's theatrical entertainments 
at Kenilworth into the orbit of the players^ Sir Edmund finds 
Shakespcare^s emergence as a player and playwright in the 
theatrical disorganization of the years 1592 to 1594^ circum¬ 
spectly allowing the alternatives of an association with 
Pembroke's rneHj with Sussex^s, or even the status of an 
unattached playwright** And he rejects another recent sur¬ 
mise which reconstructs for Shakespeare a regular period of 
seven years^ app r entices hip, and ties him to a system in which 
his art was largely determined by ihe personalities and the 
limitations of his players.* On the more solid ground which 
follows^ OUT knowledge of Shakespeare as a payee on behalf 
of the Chamberlain's men for pUys given at court in the 
Winter of 1594," we progress forward rapidly In the familiar 
story of the dramatist's career^ coming again and again upon 
adjudications or obiter dicta which illuminate the theses or 
refute the arguments of less governed scholarship. 

One of our prevalent departures into the realms of allusive 
fancy, where historical analogies esist in the atmosphere of a 
world of four dimensions, transforms Shakespeare's dramatic 
transcripts of history and story into deeply planned allegories 
of contemporary or recent Eliza be than events. According to 
this species of twist as to the significance of thingSj Hamlet 
becomes an adumbration of King James before his accession to 
his English throne, and the story of his mother, Alary Queen of 
Scots, and Bothwell is set forth in that of Macbeth and his 
lady.* Here is our author's wholesome verdict as to that sori 
of thing: *'1 do not myself believe that^ apart from some 

^ E. K. CEamberi, , 4 vota.^ tspeoaUy 

■S. L*e, Xiy^ of Bkaktjp^arf^ ^J. 1 ^ 25 ; 40 d CimE nb^o^ 4 e ibo¥t+ i, 

5&-54- 

* T. W. fialttwin, rA<- Org^nimicn 0/ li^ tomp^ny^ 

1927 , 

* Sdc L llf SpoflLrA ^mrci'jrjncMr, ; Mjuttfikt Kitig Lear 

and Ci^nUMpo^itjy Hutory^ 1912 i tL RicJtert, ‘^FoUdcal FrtPpflgancLa . ^ . In tlw 

Conspiracy," PAitoiogy^ EL M. AlbnE^t, Shtkftpcdre mud tiic 

Eificx Cqupiracy,** Pm^uaH^fu Ou- laninagr Jrjociafwnt 
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passages of obvious satire in comic scenes, tbere is much of the 
topical in Shakespeare, whose mind normally moved upon 
quite another plane of relation to life.” 

An absorbing and informing chapter of this work is that 
entitled The Book of the Play,’^ the phrase employed 
* neon sly to denote not the author’s manuscript or 

“original,” but that manuscript as ordered, corrected, and 
otherwise arranged to guide the prompter or bookkeeper in his 
direction of the play. Scholarship of late has been very active 
in this matter of Elizabethan dramatic manuscripts, of which 
an interesting variety though, alas, none certainly of Shakes¬ 
peare’s—Is eitantj and the work of Greg, Sisson, Sir Edmund 
himself, and many others has made many of these accessible 
and studied them with illuminating results to our knowledge of 
things, extending from the handwriting of the period, as 
suggested above, to the possible effects of manuscript peculi¬ 
arities and imperfections on the text of plays subsequently in 
print,In its wider reaches this is a subject of great intricacy 
involving, as it does with much else, that maze of difficulty' 
the Elizabethan practice of collaboration in playwriting Of 
late, a theory has been evolved, especially in the hands of Dr. 
J. Dover Wilson, one of the editors of the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare, by which—to express the idea somewhat by way 
of exaggeration a species of “continuous copy” is surmised 
as having existed in the possession of the theatrical company, 
begun originally by one or more writers and open to a suc¬ 
cession of rewritings and revisions subsequently at the hands 
of apparently anybody who might be employed for the 
purpose,* Such a theory, in the upshot, transforms Shakes¬ 
peare, with most of his fellows, into a mere "play-patcher ” 
mending and amending, without original or artistic purpose or 
design; and arrogates, on the part of a critic such as Mr. J. 


i > IJir Df ninj^inp upw»nli of fifty 

■ cspetUlly^ Dr. WLlAciri''t "ratrodLidian^^ ta Tkr j 

pe Cb^djr of tiran, Tkf Sk^fjpror^ 1^25, ufi. ^ad A. Caw 
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M, Robertson, a preternatural diacerimient in the niceties of 
vocabulaiy, diction, and the use of figure by which these 
writers of three hundred years since are delicately to be 
distinguished. Sir Edmund, as might have been expected 
from his brilliant lecture on “The Disintegration of Shakes¬ 
peare," a few years since, will have none of this; and a general 
vindication of the Shakespearean text from, every point of 
view h not the least valuable of the many sertices of his 
scholarship and that, too, especially of A. W, Pollard, who has 
written so informingly on the Folios and Quartos of Shakes¬ 
peare.^ 

In these hasty words I have only scratched the surface of a 
topic that must always take first place in the consideration of 
literary genius. Possibly some of m may console ourselves 
that we can read our Shakespeare and measurably understand 
him, innocent of all this coll of scholarship and ignorance 
about him. 

* of tkp Mriliik 1934; A. W. Shaktspirarf Folios anJ 
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OSMOTIC HEMOLYSIS AlTD ZOOLOGICAL 
CLASSEFICATIOH ^ 

M. B, JACOBS 
Jpr 3 2 S, i^J/) 

The red blood corpuscles of the different species of n^am- 
maU are so similar in thdr stTUcture and in their general 
appearance aa to be almost indistinguishable from one another. 
With the exception of the elliptical shape of the corpuscles of 
the camel and its relatives^ the only known differences are in 
size, and these are frequently too slight to be of any practical 
value for purposes of identification, In the case of the 
nucleated erythrocytes of the lower vertebra tea, the differ¬ 
ences may at times be somewhat greater, but they are usually 
far from striking, and even here the cells of a given species 
or group of related species can rarely be recognized with 
certainty by morphological character alone. 

It is of intcresi^ therefore, to find that certain species as 
well as certain larger groups are characterized by physiological 
peculiarities which are both constant and easily recognized. 
By means of such characters not only may indJWdual species 
be Identified but frequently unmistakable evidences of 
zoological relationship may be traced throughout a group of 
similar forms. 

There will here be discussed briefly certain characteristic 
differences in the rates of osmotic hemolysis In approaimaiely 
50 species of vertebrates which have been studied during the 
past three years with the assistance of Messrs. W* A. Smith, 
A. K. Parpart and G, E. Shattuck, whose valuable aid in 
making the numerous and time-consuming observ'atioos is 
hereby gratefully acknowledged. The method employed 

^ A part ot die UTirk hm irpartrd^ wlilch il stUJ b prugras, wxs made pOilibb 
M from of Gradime EduMticFn tnd Reseapch ef the UniTciBEtf of 

PcnELiy'lTAiii^ 
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tvas that fcceDtJy described hy the author.t The species 
studied included lo mammals, 35 fishes, 2 amphibia, 3 reptiles 
and 3 birds. In the case of most of these forms, a sufficient 
number of individuals were examined to give grounds for 
considerable confidence in the constancy of the results re- 

f", cases, however, the number of 

individuals has as yet been so small that the results must be 
considered as preliminary rather than final. 

If a red blood cell be placed in water or in a stronelv 
hypotonic salt solution (r. g., 0.02 M NaCI), osmotic forces 
cause it to swell until Jc gives up Its hemoglobin to the sur¬ 
rounding solution and becomes invisible. The time required 
for hemolysis in water of cells of approximately average 
osmotic resistance ranges from less than second in the 
sheep to a minute or more in some of the sharks. This time 
depends not merely on the permeability of the ceU to water 
but on a number of other factors as well, among them being 
the critical hemolytic volume of the cell, the ratio of its surface 
to Its volume, the resistance to stretching of its membrane, etc. 

Jn Table i are shown the times in seconds required for a 

^75 per cent) to be attained when 
the red blood cells of vanous vertebrates are suddenly exposed 

, evidences of zoological 

relationship appear unmisukabljr in thege figures. Thus 

the SIX species of the Eiasmobranch fishes studied are sharpl^ 
separated from upwards of 30 species of TeSeosu, of which 
13 have here been separately listed. In but two of the cases 
reported do« the time of hemolysis for a Teleost exceed 2.? 
seconds, while the figures for the Elasmobranchs range from 
12.5 to 65.5 seconds. The only Amphibia so far studied 
appear to resemble the Elasmobranchs rather than th> 
pleosts, though the data for this group are as yet very 
incomplete. In the reptiles, represented by three species 
turtles, the figures are much lowers while those for the mam¬ 
mals are lowest of all, ranging from 24 seconds in man to a 
fraction of a second in the sheep. As yet, only three birds 
‘ JiKi>b<, H. Biol. BuiJ,, tOf-ii', igjo. 
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have been studied aod it will be noted that within this group 
the figureSj as far as they go, show far greater differences than 
IS the case, for example, with eitJier of tlic two sub-groups of 
the fishes or with the mammals. 

Within a single zoological group, differences in the times 
of hemolysis in water may frequently be used to separate 
related forms. Thus the erythrocytes of the sheep may 
readily be distinguished from those of the oi by their much 
more rapid rate of hemolysis, the rate for the sheep being, 
in fact, too rapid to be measured by the method here em¬ 
ployed, while that for the os can aJways be determined with 
considerable accuracy. Another striking example of such 
differences, based on a smaller number of observations but 
apparently constant, Is that between the tauiog and the 
nearly related cunner. Most remarkable of ail is the dif¬ 
ference between the chicken, on the one hand, and the duck 
and the pigeon on the other. 

In the type of hemolysis so far dealt with, water alone 
penetrates the cells. A more complicated type is that in ' 
which the entrance of water is dependent upon the simul ^ 
aneous penetration of some dissolved Substances. In t"'"® 
case the permeabilltj^ of the cell to the substance in ques ^'='" 
IS an important factor in determining the time of hemo.^J^®^®' 
t would be expected that if characteristic differences be 
ifferent species and groups of species are found in the .‘‘^pier 
case where water alone is concerned, such difference'' 
become proportionately more striking when perme;^^'^/ to 
an additional substance is involved, This proves true. 

It IS not always easy to separate the rate of penetration of 
water from that of the dissolved substance, but a ralfept rough 
measure of the latter may be obtained by subtract!time 
of hemolysis m water alone from that in a solution SC the 
penetrating substance isosmotic with the blood and diviS^ 
by the time of hemolysis in the solvent alone. The resultik 
figure pves the retardation due to the dissolved substance i 
a multiple or a fraepon of the time otherwise required This 
method of companson. while not theoreticaby perfect, is 
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conveQieDt and perhaps sufficiently accurate for present 
purposes and has been used for the calculation of the figures 
listed In Table 2- In this table the letters S, U, E and G refer 
to the times for hemolysis In the solvent alone and in solutions 
of urea, ethylene glycol and glycerol, respectively, of concen¬ 
trations approximately isosmotk with the blood of the species 
studied. Partly because these concentrations vary somewhat 
from class to class and partly because the solvent used was 
ci,oz M NaCI in the case of the birds and the mammals and 
water atone in the case of the other groups^ the figures in the 
first three columns are not strictly comparable. Tho&e in the 
last two columns are much more so, however, since they 
merely give a comparison between the penetrating powers of 
urea and ethylene glycol and of urea and glycerol under 
otherwise identical conditions. The presence of low con- 
centratious of NaCl has been found in the case of the fishes 
to change the ratios in question slightly, but not sufficiently 
to cause any very significant differences from the results here 
reported. 

It will be noted on eKaminlng column 4 of Table 2 that the 
relative penetrating powers of urea and ethylene glycol show 
characteristic differences from group to group* Permeability 
to urea is relatively much greater than that to ethylene glycol 
in all of the mammaU s^o far studied, while the reverse is true 
in all of the fishes. As far as the rather scanty data for the 
other groups permit conclusions to be drawn, the turtles 
approach the mammals with respect to this character, while 
the Amphibia and birds re-semble the fishes. 

Of even greater interest is the comparison given in tolunm 
5 beuveen the behavior of urea and glyceroL These sub^ 
stances are known to penetrate most cells at rate$ which are 
at least of the same order of magnitude* In the case of 
mammalian ery throcytes, however, and to a somewhat lesser 
extent those of the turtles and of the frog, the rate for urea is 
incomparably greater than that for glycerol, while the ery¬ 
throcytes of the fishes have retained the apparently prirnidve 
condition found in ordinary cells. It is of some Interest to 
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find that the sharpest break with respect to this character is 
not between the forms possessing nucleated and those pos¬ 
sessing non-nucleated erythrocytes but rather within the 
Jattcr group. 

In addition to these more general characteristics of the 
larger groups, a number of examples are found in the case of 
small cr zodlogica 1 group s. ForexainpIe,thcthreerepresenta- 
tlves of the mackerel family, which are grouped together in 
the table, are all characterized by an extremely high 
(U-S)/(G-S) ratio, w'hile the same ratio for the three species 
of the herring family which have so far been studied, namely, 
the alewife, the menhaden ami the hickory shad, is in each case 
unusually low. It is very unlikely that these results are to 
be explained as being due merely to coincidence. 

Further examples of family resemblances are to be found 
in the figures for glycerol in column 3 where in the case of a 
single group such as the mammals all of the figures are com¬ 
parable. It will be noted that the four rodcntii studied (the 
mouse, rat, rabbit and guinea-pig) all show low values for the 
delay in hemolysis due to glycerol, while at the other extreme 
we have very high values for the pig and especially for the 
sheep and the ox. Similarly, among the fishes the low values 
for the mackerel and the herring families may be contrasted 
with the high ones for the tw'o species of sea robins. The most 
striking difference of all is that found in the birds between the 
chicken on the one hand and the pigeon and the duck on the 
other. Particularly by the use of glycerol is it possible in 
this W'ay to distinguish various species and groups of species 
from others which fall within the same larger class. 

The results here described are as yet very incomplete. 
. 4 s far as they go, however, they seem to demonstrate that the 
erythrocytes of various groups of vertebrates, as well as those 
of individual species, may possess striking physiological 
properties which are frequently more prominent than their . 
morphological ones and which, to a considerable extent, seem 
to parallel the zoological classification of the forms in question. 

It is believed that a further study of such peculiarities may 
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be of interest not merely in making visible speciBc and other 
differences which would perhaps otherwise forever remain 
invisible, but in furnishing to the cell physiologist the use¬ 
ful tool of comparative physiological knowledge for attack¬ 
ing such general problems as, for example, that of cell 
permeability. 


PRELIMIKAHY RBStTLTS ON THE APPLICATION OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERA TO CELESTIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Br FRAflCIS C. MCUATHt HENRY S. HDLHSRT, ROBERT R, MCMATH 

(JEfnrf .Ipfit Ipj/) 

The moving pictures of the Moon and Jupiter which were 
presented before the American Philosophical Society April 25, 
1931, by Dr. Heber D. Curtis, Director of the Detroit Ob¬ 
servatory of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, were 
taken at the McMath-Hulbert Observatory located at Lake 
Angelus Village, Oakland County, Michigan. 

The telescope at this Observatory is a ic>§^ inch Pyrex 
Cassegrain Reflector with a Bruce type mounting, focal 
length 180 inches. The guide telescope is a four-inch Bausch 
and Lomb refractor of sixty inch focal length. 

The camera is a standard Eastman Cine Kodak using 
their 16 mm. film. — its mounting is quite clearly shown in the 
photograph — Figure 1. The photograph also shows the focal 
tester, which is used to make sure that the picture is properly 
centered on the film, and the flexible shaft and gearing used to 
operate the camera. The eye end of the guide telescope is also 
shown. 

The telescope is driven in right ascension by Telechron 
motors using sixty cycle current from the Detroit Edison 
Company who regulate their cycles very accurately to 
standard time. By introducing gears with a ratio of 365 to 
366, a very close approximate to the sidereal rate Is obtained. 
This driving clock is described in detail tn a paper by Robert 
R. McMath, published in the October, 1930. number of 
Papular Astronomy. The operation of this drive has proven 
very satisfactory. 

I'lie work of taking motion pictures is very exacting as it 
is necessary to guide very accurately over periods of time, 
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usually from four to eight hours,. If plctares are being taken 
at the rate of four per Hiinutei there whl be 2+0 separate 
photographs taken each hour* At the end of five hours there 
will be T200 astronomical photographs, which must be as 
nearly exact as possible in registration- It is for this reason 
that the work of guiding is continuoms and Etxtreme accuracy is 
essential. To reduce the effort of the op era to r^ the s low- 
motions in both right ascension and declination are operated 
by small electric motors by means of pu$h buttons con- 
veniently arranged for operation from the observerchair. 

When the Moon is the subject, the guiding problem is very 
difficult because of its rapid motion in declination and also 
because of its changing parallax. The change in dedmatiott 
over the lunar month may range from. Kero to eighteen seconds 
of arc per minute of time in either direction. The apparent 
motion of the Moon in declination from changing parallax is a 
serious matter also, as it may range during an observ^ation 
from lEcro to about five seconds of arc per minute of time. 

It should be noted that the apparent motion of the Moon 
in right ascension is also affected by changing parallax and 
refraction. The conventional lunar gear is designed to drive 
the telescope at an approximation of the geocentric rate. For 
long runs while making motion pictures, it is very desirable to 
have a method of changing the clock rate. To secure this 
result we have designed and are building a special frequency 
changer, which will be introduced between the electric power 
supply and the telechron motors which are driving the 
telescope. This frequency changer will make lunar guiding in 
right ascension as flexible and convenient as that which has 
been secured in declination. 

To simplify guiding on the Moon, a table has been made 
with tlie assistance of Doctor Maxwell of the Detroit Ob¬ 
servatory, showing the composite effect of declination, parallax 
and refraction changes with the hour angle, so that on any 
date and hour desired, the composite rate of change in 
declination to be expected can be taken from the table. 
Usually this composite rate differs quite materially from the 
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geocentric rate of change in declination given by the Xaiitical 
Almanac and Ephemeris. 

In a first attempt to provide a large range of changes, a 
friction disc was introduced in the declination slow motion, 
but it proved unsatisfactory and it was neccssaiy to design the 
gearing shown in Figures 2 and 3. 

Figure 2 is a photograph of the combined camera and lunar 
declination drives. The camera drive which will be referred 
to later is on the right hand bracket of the base. The motor ^ 
in the center runs at half synchronous speed, which through a 
worm and gear reduction, provides a constant shaft speed of 
18 R.P.M. Power for both drives is taken from this shaft. 

Figure 3 is a large scale picture of the declination drive. 
The synchronous motor with its worm and gear, is here shown 
in the lower right hand half of the picture. The gear D is 
driven by the constant speed shaft through a pair of spiral 
gears and reversing gears. These latter are controlled by 
lever R. Reversing gears are necessary because the Moon's 
motion in declination may be either North or South. Gears 
A, 5 , C and D constitute a compound train. By changing the 
gears in this train a large range of speed {$ obtained, A total 
of twenty-four gears is necessary to give a range from one to 
twenty seconds of arc per minute of time in steps of approxi- 
mately one third second of arc per minute. This range 
completely covers the rates necessary for lunar photography. 
Gear J drives flexible shaft S through a planetary train (not 
visible in picture^. This flexible shaft drives the declination 
slow motion at the eye end of the telescope. This sfew 
motion is clearly shown in Figure J- 

A 1 though the apparatus described above, using the proper 
gears, gives a very close approximation to the moon s rate of 
change, compensatory guiding is still necessary. This is 
accomplished by the device shown on the left of Figure 3. It 
consists of Motor A/, a series wound reversing motor driving 
worm gear iT, which turns a pinion engaging the ring gear of 
the planetary train. A magnetic brake, T, is placed on the 
motor shaft to prevent over run, thus giving more delicate 
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control. This device provider a slow motion in either 
direction, superimposed on the dcclinatiofi drii^e^ Motor A/ 
is controlled hy push buttons convenient to the observer's 
chair. In use changes in the dccUnation rate can be made in a 
few seconds. The entire apparatus has proven very satis¬ 
factory and is believed to be novel. 

A fundamental difficulty in celestial motion pictnre 
photography is to secure a satisfactory relation between 
length of exposure and the number of feet of film necessary to 
give adequate projection time on the screen. It is therefore 
essential in taking pictures, to balance the time of tight and 
dark on the film so that on any predetermined length of run, 
the movement of the celestial subject will be satisfactOTily 
shown on the screen by a length of film which is neither too 
short or too long. For example, if a five hour run is decided 
upon for Jupiter^s satellites, a good exposure time would be 
seventeen and one half seconds and the dark time two and one 
half seconds, which requires four and one half feet of [6 mm- 
film per hour, making a total length of film of twenty-two and 
one half feet, resulting in a projection time on the screen of 
nearly one minute — which is satisfactory. For the lunar 
terminator using primaiy' focus, a good timing is one and one 
half seconds exposure and thirteen and one half seconds dark* 
Using this set-np a good shadow change can be shown in a 
four hour run. When desired the camera shutter may be 
turned at constant speed In the usual manner giving the 
ordinarj’’ equal Interv^ais of light and dark. 

The camera drive device is essentially as follows: In 
Figure z, stub shaft J is the point of attachment for the 
flexible shaft when using the constant speed type of drive just 
referred to above* By meang of compound change gears C-G, 
exposures varying from one frame in three fourth seconds to 
one frame in 356 seconds can be secured. A total of twenty- 
two change gears is needed to secure this range. Generally 
speaking, the use of the constant speed drive results in too 
much or too litiJe footage of film. It is therefore most 
desirable to provide a wide range of unequal light and dark 
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intervak. To accomplish this result, one of a series of gears 
from which a certain number of teeth have been removed, 
such as gear X (called a partial gear) is attached to the far 
end of Shaft /t. This gear engages with a pinion (not 
visible) on the far end of shaft D. Shaft J is driven by the 
compound gear? at vary-ing rates of speed, depending on the 
gears chosen. W hen the teeth of the partial gear (X) engage 
the above mentioned pinion, shaft is turned the proper 
numher of times to secure one camera shutter revolution. 
During that portion of a revolution when gear X opposes to 
the pinion the portion of its circumference having no teeth, 
the pinion cannot revolve, with the result that the camera 
shutter remains either open or shut, depending on the original 
setting. A small gong automatically operated by a cam on 
shaft J, warns the observer of the closing or opening of the 
camera shutter as may be preferred. To illustrate—in the 
device as built a partial gear with nine teeth gives a ratio of 
light to darkness of nineteen to one, or the reverse as may be 
desired, or a partial gear with thirty-nine teeth gives a four to 
one ratio. The gears for the desired ratio are quickly 
selected from tables which have been computed for the 
purpose. 


The film shown contained the following subjects; 

First: A picture of the lunar crater AJbategnius taken 
Cktober 14 1930, moon's age zi .5 days. In order to increase 
the scale of the picture a photographic doublet of one inch 
E.F.L. was used as a magnifying lens, placed so as to give a 
magmficaiion of zx, the image thus being equivalent to that 
obtained at primary focus of a telescope of 360 inches focal 
length. Each frame covers a section of the moon's surface 
approximately 140 X 215 miles m area. The crater is siity* 
four miles m diameter and the central peak is about c 000 
feet m height. The exposure time was one frame in twenty- 
one seconds and the length of run was 4.5 hours. As the sun 
sets relative to this place on the moon, one sees the black 
shadow of the peak in the center of this crater grow loneer* 
creeping across the floor of the crater and then up the opposite 
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w"alL At the time the shadows of the crater wall 

nearest the gruw^ larger and finally completely cover the 
central parts of the crater. 

Second: A picture of the disc of the planet Jupiter. The 
interinediate lens Is so placed aa to produce a magnification of 
4A\ Parts of three nights' work in January and February, 
1931 were spliced together to give approximately one rotation 
of the planet. The exposures range from 13.5 to 17.5 seconds. 
If attention is fixed on the details of the belts, the rotation of 
Jupiter is dearly shown,. The disc of Jupiter in this film U 
shown as it would appear to the naked eye. The bay in the 
South equatorial beJt^ where the great red spot appeared 
many years ago, is clearl)'" shown at the left as it is brought 
Into view by the rotation of the planet^ and it moves steadily 
across the picture until it disappears to the right. At about 
this time a distinct black marking on the North equatorial 
belt appears at the left and moves across, due to the planet’s 
rotation, until it is a little past the meridian as the picture 
closes. 

Third: A picture of Jupiter and satellites I, If, and I\'—- 
taken at primaiy focus of the telescope March 12, 193 
exposure 13.5 seconds, length of run, four hours and twenty- 
six minutes. The movement of the satellites in their orbits is 
very dearly shown. Satellites I and II gradually approach 
each other until at near conjunction tlie discs appear to touch. 
This appearance h due to indifferent seeing. 

The work done up to March, 1931 has been largely 
experimental in a sincere effort to develop a technique as well 
as an instrument for this purpose, rather than the mere taking 
of a moving picture of celestial objects. 

The first Moon motion pictures were taken during August^ 
1928. While not saris factory, they proved that direct lunar 
motion pictures were feasible and eocouraged further effort. 

The first pictures of Jupiter were taken October 5, 1930- 

Nott: The cipetlmcntal fittrl dr*cribed dbovc proved 10 taiUfactoryp thmr fol- 
lonin^ the prewntMtino of tJuj paper by Df. Cwrtia, April ihc inatrument 

wnM chMlged over Up utc 35 nirm, tltJi- 


USTDITIDUAl VS. MASS STUDIES IN CKELD GROWTH 

By C. B. DAVSKPORT 
(Rfod Aprii 2 Sr i 9 Ji} 

About ten ye^n ago T. BraiUford Robertson reported 
that the course of growth of mammais was not at a uDifonn 
rate but that the vebdiy varied at different ages and that 
there were typically two extra-uterine spurts of growth. The 
crest of one of these spurts occurred in the cow at about the 
fifth month of extra-utetine life and the second at about 20 
months* In humans he concluded that there were three 
spurts of growth^ one intra-uterine, a second which he called 
the juvenile and a thirds the adolescent spurt. My own 
studies on the growth of children in weight were originally 
made, like Robertson^s, on large masses. When the average 
weights of !00,000 children are taken of different ages* then 
it is indeed founds as I have reported on various occasions^ 
that the velocity of growth is greatest in intra^uterine life; 
diminishes regularly (excepting for an extraordinary elump 
during some days or weeks after birth) until about 3^ years in 
the male and then sJowly climbs up to a maximum at about 
14§ years at w hich time the rate of growth rapidly^ declines to 
less than a kilogram a year, beyond 19 years of age- Based 
upon these mass statistics I drew the conclusion that there 
were two great spurts in growth^ one in intra-uterine life and 
oue, in the case of the male^ reaching the maximum at about 
14.5 years. The mass of the growth between these maxima 
can be ascribed to a general body growth involving all of the 
bodily tissues. The conditions in the girl are like those of the 
boy, excepting that the adolescent spurt in growth occurs 
about a year and a half earlier (rigs* a)* 

If, instead of weight, we plot the varying rates of growth in 
stature we get less pronounced maxima^ This indicates that 
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Fig. I—The dim af y^tym^ average wlodly of gfowtli of Cota^ body Weights 
loo^ooQ EnaJoa of ^^^d^cllb 3 cL Ab 4 Cti 4 aC|» age from 9 iminthfl before hirtli to i& J'eart. 
DEvUAau}, face of bereafle in body weight per year. 
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CuRve or fimjM- IhMMWTB iM Wtaow I NoflDC Avcha&e 1 IWHWEUW. 


Fio- j.—Curve ot avcrai^ «nDU*l ihcieincntK in weiglit, igo^oot) Nindici, hma z i 
>‘enr». Full Imc, mnk*; (lotted Itite, femnla. 
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growth in stature is a more conservative character than in 
weight [wt. =C stat.* Nevertheless the presence of an 

infantile and of an adolescent spurt of growth is very clear. 
The crest of the spurt is in the male at 14I years and in the 
female at taj {Fig. 3). 




Robertson inteqjrets these spurts as the bodily mani¬ 
festation of the activity of a master chemical reaction which, 
starting slowly, reaches a maximum and then gradually fades 


or *»*ji*aE AwuM. Ihwwts or Omnjnc ipt HJ fai ri mud FIkjles 
Fjc. 5. CompMttOn oF annual Vfckidly in iLaiucc, male aUft ^mak- 


away. The result is that the curve of development of growth 
assumes something of the characters of the logistic curve 
which is found also in the rise and fall of a population. The 
logistic curve starts with a low velocity; reaches a maximum of 
velocity and then graduaJly fades away. Also, in the de¬ 
velopmental curve of average stature during the early years 
the emv'e is relatively flat; becomes more nearly vertical 
during adolescence and then becomes nearly horizontal again 
at the end of the ’teens {Fig- 4)- 

The master reaction Is conceived to be a chemical reaction 
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occurring in the body of the indiildual. It is, therefore, 
important to study the growth, not of the average of lcx>,co:j 
children but of the individual child. When such a study is 



made the resulting curve of growth k strikingly different from 
that of the mass curves. Considering the adolescent spurt, 
instead of starting gradually to increase in lo years in boys" 
reaching a maalmum at 14^ and then fading away to 20 years 
we get in different children a great variation* A very 
common type is shown In Fig. 5 In which, after a slight decline 
in weight at 12 years the rapid spurt of growth is delayed until 
15 pars and then proceeds with almost ejtpJosive velocity 
during a single year, to fade promptly away. The study of 
different children shows that the age of the maximum spurt is 
variable. Most commonly it occurs around 14 or 15 years but 
sometimes much eariier. Another fact is that in some 
children there are great fluctuations In the velocity of growth 
in weight during the developmental period even when the 
child IS well; so that there may be two or more spurts of 
growth m weight. 
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Weight, however, is subject to such great Suctuations, due 
to conditions of nutrition and of health chat it seems preferable 
to study the variations in velocity of growth in stature. Here 
at once the same phenomenon as we have seen in weight is 
involvedj namely that the growth of the individual at ado¬ 
lescence is often of almost explosive velocity as we see in Fig. 



Fee. 5.“All£iU4l rarremcnts of gfiowth In widf^hlaf a nub indlTidual fraiii 9 ta |6 y«4rf, 
lupcnmpiMetf m the JVrra^ incrtEncnt cutVe. 


6, A. The age at which this spurt occurs is very variable, 
ranging all of the way from ll to 17 years (Fig. 7). It is 
commonly preceded by a period of slow growth in stature, as 
in Figs. 5 and 6, A. The velocity of growth at the maximum 
of spurt IS also very variable- Sometimes it does not reach 
over 5 cm. a year (Fig. 6, B). Sometimes it is as much as 15 
or more- tn some cases again, as in weight, the velocity of 
growth in stature i$ very variable (Fig* 9). Also in brothers 
of the same family some of the cun.'-es of varying velocity of 
growth in stature are apt to be more nearly uniform (Fig. 8)* 
What light do these curves of individual growth throw 
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upcn the curve of increment in ueight or stature? 

WTiat is the meaning of this Gaussian curve of distribution in 
the velocity of growth and weight of masses of children? A 
study of the individual curves gives the answer. The peak 
of the mass curve is found at 14^ years because^ on the 



Fig. 6.—Indivitfiia! Incrrnuots cJ gromrK in iLflUiTc of a boFi; 4 , Chai. S.; L Jolio C. 
^ (or 13) ICP 15 or rears. 

* 

average the individual apum of growth are masged around 
this age. Also the moat rapid spurts found in our series have 
occurred close to this age. On tki averagi, the rate of growth 
of stature of a hoy of European stock reaches a maximum at 
I4i years. If one departs from this point at either a younger 
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or an older age the frequency of these spurts dimimBhes 
gradually and they are less extreme. The consequence is that 
the average velocity of growth diminishes above and beiciw 
T4J years. The Gaussian curve that results from the mass 


LIGHT line:*AVERAG t 
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FiC. 7—Annual incmnetlU of firowth in auture of 3 BajH A, B and C uulu:»ting 
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statistics is then due to the fact that^ as In Gaussian curves in 
general, the mode is at the abscissa of griaifst frequency of 
adolescent spurts and these became less frequent the more we 
depart from the mode. The Gaussian curvCt its comple¬ 
ment the logistic curv'e, gives then no true picture of the 
varying velocity of growth of the individual and has nothing 
to cio with the form of the development of the chemicai master 
reaction. 

The eitistence of a single mode at 14^15 course, 

due to this grouping of the individual modes at that age* 
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There is, however^ in the development of the child often a series 
of maxima of growth between 6 and i 3 years (Fig. 9). Inas¬ 
much as the points of maximum do not occur at tlie same age 
or any particular age these minor maxima tend to smooth 
themselves out in the average curve of growth. If the great 


LI^HTT UNC-AvrUflOt 

Ut<6-IWDIV1IXJALS 



Fic. S —Afinual increBtetiU tp^ pvwth b Ittturf erf J bmthcr». stowing simiLiriiy in 
lorm of ipurt, Agi; 15 lo 21^ 

adolescent spurt Is due to a master reaclioD then Instead of 
there being two master reactions in man there is a varisble 
number, in some children only 2; in others 3, 4, 5 or more. 
We know little about the significance of the main aden 
Icscent spurt. There is reason for believing that it is tied up 
with the production of hormones from the anterior lobe of the 
pituitaiy gland and Jt b possible that tliere is a chain of causes 
in which the activity of the gonads and the thyroid also take 
their place. 
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The result of the study of an individual then is to reveal 
lliat the growth processes are not so simple as conceived by 
Robertson but are very complex and the different stimulators 
of growth come into play at different ages, but these are most 
active at adolescence. 

If a practical application of the foregoing observation is to 
be made it would seem to lie in this: That the growth of each 


f ^ s/tT/4S ZKJ5 5fl 



_AnnultJ iemTTWStiti of pJtiwtb m stature of a Bhowlng fluctuatwa* m 

vekhritj' of i^Txn^tli in iiia dicuena™. 


individual child should be determined at frequent Intervals, 
yearly or half yearly, and that during the spurts of growth 
some allowance should be made for deviations from the 
ordinary type of activity. For, when a boy is adding S or 6 
inches in a single year to his stature, it would seem probable 
that he is in a special chemical state such as may be expected 
to result iu a special type of behavior reaction. At any rate 
consideration should be given, in the training of a boy or girl, 
to the physical states that is being passed through. 










































































THE GOTTSCHEE GERMANS OF SLOVENIA 
By JOHN DTfmLEV PHJNCE 
(Ktad iy (illf. jtfril 34, /pjj) 

Very liitie is known of the isolated Germanic minority in 
Yugoslavia known as the Gottschee Gennans who live in a 
small comiTtunity not far from Laibach {Ljubljana)^ entirely 
surrotinded by Slavs. 

Strange to say, this small tribe of 15,000 persons is com¬ 
paratively unknown, even m ^ ugoslavla. These people at¬ 
tracted attention to themselves early in August of this year 
by celebrating the 600th anniversary of the foundation of 
their colony (August 3, 1930). To these ceremonies the 
German, the Austrian and the American Ministers were 
incited, an invitation w'hich I unfortunately could not accept, 
because I was in Czechoslovakia at the time. Being in¬ 
terested, however, in this group, I invited a delegation of 
Gottscheers to visit me at Bled and was able from them, as 
well as from a number of wandering peddlers of their race, to 
learn something of their history, traditions and unique 
language. The number of these people which is now so 
small and the fact that they form an island surrounded by 
Slovenes have made the Yugoslav Government treat them 
with every consideration, because they are rightly regarded as 
completely harmless. For centuries, even under Austrian 
rule, they had little or no connection with other German- 
speaking people, but were permitted to grow as a thing apart. 
Their territory, which lies to the southeast of Laibach, in a 
mountain district, also helps them to preserve their distinc¬ 
tively national character. In iSSo, owing to the fact that 
the small territory allotted them by ancient law was becoming 
too narrow for the then population of 30,000, 15,000 of them 
emigrated almost in a body to the United States and Canada, 
where they and their descendants are still Sourishing, Be- 
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caiis« there are a great many mcinbers af this race in and near 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1 was invited as American Minister to the 
recent celebration. I might add, that 1 sent them a letter of 
congratulation in German, together with a poem in their 
own dialect quoted from almost the only w'ork on the subject, 
The Jubilee Festival Book of their dooth anniversary. They 
are an extremely prosperous community and owing to the 
fact of their having been almost unmolested by their Slovene 
neighbors who look upon them with more or less good- 
natured contempt, they have carefully preserved their two 
most distinctive features, namely, their costumes and their 
almost unintelligible dialect. At the present time, practically 
every' member of the conununity speaks German and Slovene 
besides their own language, because the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment, which by the way, sent an official representative to 
their anniversary last August, has made no effort to check the 
development either of the religion or the language of the 
Gottscheers. 

The history of the community really dates further back 
than 6oo years, as the first colony from all parts of Austria 
and even Bavaria and Thuringia came some two centuries 
earlier. There is a very early church record from this place 
which dates back to 1177, the time of the Margrave, Albert 
the Bear, w'ho sent as far as Brandcnberg, to obtain German 
colonists for his teiritory. This region was dominated by a 
long line of Gcrman-.^usiriatt overlords, the most important 
of whom, Count Otto von Ortenburg, in 1330, established the 
district as a regular feudal fief, [n 1377, Gottschec attained 
the official rank of a “market town,” and in 1471, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Frederick the Fourth, raised the “market” 
to the rank of a “city” whose seal, given by him, is still 
preserved in the old city hall. In 1479, the place was made 
a customs-^frec district. In the following year it was taken 
by the Turks who ravaged the entire region and destroyed the 
even then old church in the town. From 1809 to 1815, 
Gottschee was a part of the artificial French Kingdom of 
Illyria, but the inhabitants of this district revolted against the 
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French rule almost at once and attacked the French garrison 
In the citj'. In pumshmcnt for this act, the French intended 
to burn the entire place, but, owing to the petition of the local 
clergyman, George Jonke, who had rescued many French 
prisoners from the Gottscheers' fury, the order was rescinded 
and the place was given over instead to plunder for three 
days, October 1809. Down to the present time, the 

Gottscheers have retained a marked hatred for anything 
pettalniDg to France in contradistinction to the Francophile 
attitude of their Slovene neighbors and the bulk of the present 
Yugoslavs. 

After the Great War, in igig, the Cerman-a pea king 
officials and professors were dismissed by the Yugoslav 
Government, but in 1924, Belgrade relented and gave full 
voting and language rights to the Inhabitants of this region. 
Of course, in the interim the Gottscheers did not neglect to 
keep up their local customs aud idiom. At the present time, 
the city and district are supervised by a Slovene financia] 
counselor who is also burgomaster, but the City Council is 
ev^enlv divided between five Gottschee-Ciermans and five 
Slovenes. 

The great Apostle of Gottschee, th^ late Dr. Hans 
Tschinkel, prepared a grammar of the idiom, in German, 
but this has not yet been published. Profiting by the speech 
of such Gottscheers as I have met, and using Gottscheer 
Volkslieder" published in 1930 by Waiter de Gruyter and 
Company, of Berlin and Leipllg, I venture to submit the 
following brief sketch of the language, the first which so far 
as I know — has appeared in English. 

The language is distinctly a High German phenomenon, 
belonging to the same group as the Allcmannic idioms ^of 
Switzerland and Bavaria. Some have compared it to Gothic, 
owing to its manv archaic forms, but Gothic was Low German, 
using the t instead of £ (fj) in such words as zwet (two), which 
is universal in Low German, ttset fDutch), tea (Swedish) j 
to (Danish); two (Eng.), etc. 

The Gottschee phonetic system is the same as in German, 
eicept that Gottschee sh = the French/' in jour. 
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The foUomng table of changes between modern German 
and Gomchee will illustrate why the Gottschee h so un¬ 
intelligible! 


CiT»t4in CoftffAw 
d — e; 

d — Uf; 

h ^ pi 
d omitted; 

^ — a; 

/i — ijflt; 


ft — dn; 

§ inserted; 

i omitted in /n- 
iaut; 

& — 

0 —fit (ia); 
j —- jA 

(French/); 

— jfA; 

H — 
fi? — ft; 


f konn — ich kann^ ucfu das —h?#/ isi da^F 
schpuft—xpdt (late); luft~ldsit (leaves). 
pfoait^hrfii (wide) iprufdft^Br^dff 
(brother)^ 

axi—dasx; ahin—dahin (thither). 

^sen—fxsxn (eat); (road); 

ifbfi (he lives); hatz—ffjn (heart). 

Aoiiu-j—Aftrj-(hot); also ri — tiai, as uain’—ein 
(one), 

xh^ubxT — jflbfr (self), 

fragf — (woman); Du Jckagfj^—Du 
sckau{i)st (ihou) secst, 

jhauber^sflbfr (self); haujek — ffah (neck); 

orAo —nbo (then)* 
car^-Okr (ear). 

jckxufi Uckia 7 i)—sch 5 n (beautiful), 

ihein Jfin (to be) ; — gfsund 

(healthy); shaubfr^sfthfr (self)* 
iffA ^—ist (ie), 
fiur —njir (only)* 

(how); shbfst^r^Sekwfjttt (siater). 


The personal pronouns are as follows; 

Singular 

N. i(M) du{Du) 

Poss. mein dijr, mrin deu, mein drin dar, drin deu, dfin dos 
doj 

D, wiir dir 

A. mi di 


N. 

Poss, 

D. 

A 


ftiVj AV (vdr) 

UKfch dar^ unjch 
urtsfk doj 
injch 
inxck 


nurat 

ihr (Ihr) 

dfu, air daTf air df u, air dos 

(= JEi^rA) 
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Singular 


N. 

ar (rr) 

jAi (jif) 

inf 

Foss. 

shein dtif^ ittein dru. 

ikr dar, ikr deu. 

fhein dar, jArftft 


shein das 

ihr dof 

deUj fkein das 

D. 

iknton^ m^ifi 

ikr 

ikman^ mon 

A. 

aUj ifl, *ii 

iki 

ins 



Plural 


N.. 

shei {si£ ^'they*') 



Fobs. 

ikr dijr, lAf deUf ikr do/ 



D. 




A. 

/Art 




The possess!ves are expressed without inflection of the 
actu^Ll pronounj gender being indicated by tneans of the 
following article: as miin dar pru£d^f my brother! m^in deu 
tuf^l my table (mrine T&fel); mnn doj hnujch my house;, etc* 
Note, however, unschi atti our father instead of unsck dar 
iittL WTien a preposition precedes, the construction is 
prufdfr mein to my brother; uf shdn dc knii upon his 
knees, etc. 

The indefinite article ia 



M. F. 

N. 

N. 

a for all three genders 


G. 

ifu or a a or indir 

injr, es 

D. 

em, fwt a or inar 

dtn, iwi 

A. 

aw, in 4 

l#J, es 


The definite article whlchjr Just seen, plays so im¬ 
portant a role in the possessive conj 3 truction is as follows: 


N. 

dar 

deu 

dos 

G. 

del 

dar 

dej 

D. 

daman 

dar 

daman 

A. 

dan 

deu 

dos The femimne deu recalls 


O. H. G. diu. 


In combination with prepositions, note sfim prurder mein 
to my brother; mu ickf^bi to the deep lake (observe 

(sLii) with the Acc!}; pet damQn — d^tbeij really dcm. 
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The plural of the definite article k de^ dar, dtn, de for all 
genders. 

The relative pronoun is perhaps the most peculiar charac¬ 
teristic formation of the dialect: 


M. F. K. 

la\ btt, lax lax btx = welekrfj wehkt, teekhei. The A. mnsculine 
is iai hfl = weitktn. Thus far I have oo other forms, Note dai 
rin^geU hi hit iu Asm mt gab’n ttte ring which you gave to me; 
dar bv/b hi bet { Aoii gtstkagH the boy whom I saw. The plural is 
hi beU, as de roashin hi beh in Falde boksek’n tent the roses which 
are growing (wachsea thun) in the forest. 

The element hi is perhaps the Slavic le = onl/, while Aer, 
be, bes are contractions of wetcheT {b foree), etc. * 

The noun shoves no special grammatical peculiarity except 
that certain ferninine nouns decline in the n-declension, as 
xe Mtiutn to Mina, Note the construction: dem pruederfch 
de kinder to the brothers children. 

The verb is highly archaic, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing brief citations: 


’■ {hnbait) bir hon, ikr knbnit 

xck habe, Du k^t er hat haben, Ike hahet 

jhei ht>ni or kabent {sie Hahen), The long forms kahait, Habeni are 
not used A 3 a ruJe as auKilianes 

"Can” is expressed: t mug, 1 can; bir megen. we can (= «A 

ii’L nT!^ rkeirkein 

tchbin Du but ertsi »tr and Ikr teid sie sind 

. or iaraif = rr war, and with die par- 

ticipic I piH = jch bin gcwescn_ 

The past participle is expressed both with and without 

ge-, as 1 Aon getekoait = iek kobe gexagi, bui i pin gean = iVA 

bin grgengen; skH Hont das et titnn = sie hahen das nhkt 

gefunden they have not found that. Note that the negative 

« always er, a contraction for (S. Germ. aif). Double 

negatives are very eomnion, as pei daman hon i kttain nutxen 

thing, Gottachee shares this peculiarity with Slavonic as 
nikad msam bto tamo never have I not been there. 
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The archaic character of the ordinary 3d person of verba 
should be remarked^ as shi base hot sir she is wa ailing; 

hfrot ^ fT kfbi he is lifting; jM' puxekoni = nV bnssfn 
(kuisen) they are kissing. In the singular we have also 
instead of-of aa abovej as arpringmt — er bringt he ia bringing; 
shi schakait = lif ickaut she is looking. Note abo 2d person, 
plural ihr geanati = Ihr gfkft you are going. 

Of the numerals I have noted zboai^ = zttei two; 

Ihrrfn to the two gentlemen; neuter plural tii^n 
rO£tj/rTa two roses. 

The following phrases will serve to illustrate still further 
the archaic character of the dialect: dr dtrnliin krkrgnt 
ichmoamijck jchpuri aus the girls go out early in the morning; 
isrht dar prurdrr drift atinne? h your brother at home? 
dar prurdrr mrin isrkt rt hoaim my brother is not at home. 


Song 


Dr fchpoabar plirkrt af Gorrisch 
Hausek 

Brr iscki ajinnr? 

Mina dru jungrf 
Sfr u^andrlt ummarF 
Mattel dar jvngri 
Roojchr^ toasche 
Bes k&l MatCI 

jrkaaitF 


Dr Sprrbrr jlirgt auf Gwgorr 

/filler 

fFrr isi darinnenf 
Afinr dir Jungr 
fFrr fiirgrt krtubrrF 
Matthias drr junge 
Rosr^ Roir ref 

tFas kaf Matthiar lu Minr gr- 
sag^F 


The sparrow-hawk flies over Gregorb house. 

Who is within? 

^Tio flies over (me) t 
Alatthias the young 
O rose^ red rose 
What said Matthias to Aline? 

The melodies are simple and the religious songs are very 
ancient, dating from the medixval days of the miracle plays. 

It is most strange, motoring through Slovenia, suddenly 
to come upon an ancient oasis which takes one back to pre- 
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mediaeval Germany. Seeing the 'women's quaint headdresses 
and hearing this extraordinary language which, In spite of its 
Germanic character, owing to the odd pronunciation, does not 
sound In the least like German, the traveller feels almost as 
if he had been transported to a distant planet whose light- 
rays show the earth as it was many hundred years ago. 


Tain Amemxcath Leoation, 


LESLIE WILLIAM MILLER 


Ef ARTHUR W. GOODSPEED 

Leslie William Miller was bora on August 5th^ 1848^ at 
BrattleborOj Vermont, the son of Nathan and Hannah (Works) 
Miller. He received fus common school education in Brattie- 
borOj and at the age of thirteen went to work in his father^s 
harness-shop continuing his education unaided, including a 
good knowledge of Latin through Virgil and Horace. He 
eWnced even at this earljr age a natural interest in and 
capacity for art as evidenced by tlie spirited little drawings 
that still exist on the margins of his leTt-books. 

He left home on attaining his majority and worked for a 
time in Orange, Massachusetts, japanning and decorating 
sewing-machines^ and used to tell with great indignation in 
later years how the proprietor of the shop finding him decorat¬ 
ing a machine with a profusion of volutes and Nourishes re¬ 
marked, “Hello, got a new stencil? ” 

Before long Mr. Miller proceeded to Boston where under 
the leadership of Walter Smith who had been hmught from 
England, Massachusetts had established its Normal Art 
School and had introduced drawing into the curriculum of the 
public schools. He became one of the first pupils of the 
Normal Art School, from which he graduated and waa also a 
student of the first course in drawing and painting opened at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in the same city^ 

He intended to follow the career of a portrait painter, and 
excellent work of his from this period is still in existence^ He 
engaged also in teaching as a more immediate source of Income 
and before finishing his course of study was already teaching 
in the Boston schools, and soon afterwards in the Normal 
School at Salem and the newly-founded Adams Academy at 
Quincy, 
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SooD after the Centennial Eipositlon at Philadelphia in 
1S76, the School of Industrial Art was established which 
continued a modest existence for a few years providing 
limited instruction in instrumental drawing and drawing 
from the cast* In 18S0 the Trustees sent a deputation to 
Walter Smith in Boston asking him to recommend some one 
who would organise their School on larger lines and Include a 
definite alliance of art with practical industiy, the need for 
which in this country was perhaps the chief lesson derived from 
the Centennial Exposition. Mr. Smith said he knew one 
man, and only one, fitted to undertake the work, and recom¬ 
mended Leslie W. Miller who was forthwith engaged and 
entered on his new duties in the Fall of iSSo. 

He found the School at a very low ebb, with but few pupils 
and no building or equipment of its own, making use of the 
class-room of the Franklin Institute at such times as the 
Institute did not use it. From such beginnings the growth 
under Dr. Miller’s guidance was pronounced and steady. 
Soon it was in quarters of its own on Chestnut street above 
17th. A few years later to the dismay of the more timid 
members of the Board of Trustees, the property at 1336 
Spring Garden Street was acquired but in spite of forebodings 
it soon proved inadequate to house the growing Institution. 
It W'as enabled however in 1893 to purchase the property at 
Broad and Pine streets which it still occupies. 

Resigning in 1920 after an incumbency of forty years Mr. 
Miller left behind him a School with a faculty of more than 
forty members and a student enrollment of some thirteen 
hundred, an institution which had been a pioneer in its field 
of Industrial .Art in this country and in spite of many followers 
still held the leading place. 

Dr. Miller’s interest, however, had not been wholly con¬ 
fined to the School of which he was for all these years the 
guiding spirit. He was always interested and ready to serve 
with voice or pen or by labor on committees, in mainuimng 
the importance of Industrial Art Education, of municipal 
development and improvement, of the extension of the Park 
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system of Philadelphiaj of tKc regeneration and beautificaiion 
of the river banks in ciilc% of the unity of ‘'Civic Beauty and 
Civic Duty,^^ Through many artldes and addresses and 
much personal labor^ of the sort that no-one is aware of until 
its results are evident, he was for years a moving spirit back of 
municipal improvements in Philadelphia, and the present 
Fairmouni Parkway, and the improvements of the banks of 
the Schuylkill now under way are in large measure a monu¬ 
ment to his devotion to the cause of civic betterment. 

He was a member of the Mnnicipal Art Jury of Philadel¬ 
phia from its inception until hii retirement from active life, 
at first as Secretary until the organization was perfected, then 
as Vice-President until his resignation in 1930^ 

He was a founder of the Art Club of Philadelphis^ its 
Secretary for fourteen years, and Its Vice-President for twelve; 
he was an active member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, and from 1900 to 1920 its 
Secretar>% and in many other associations was actively and 
practically interested in the welfare of the city of his adoption* 
He was a member of the American Philosophical Society from 
rSgg, and for many years one of its Curators, 

On his retirement in 1920, he was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts by the University of Pennsylvania, the 
first award (it is believed) of such degree in this country, and 
that of Doctor of Laws by Temple LTniveraity. Withdrawing 
to what had been for many years his summer home in Oak 
Bluffs, on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, in Massachusetts, 
his last yeans were passed in a calm but not apathetic retire¬ 
ment, and to the last he was alert and interested in the progress 
of the various educational and public-spirited movements 
with which his active life had been so closely identified* 

He died at Oak Bluffs on March 7th, 1931 at the age of 8z 
years and seven months. 
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